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TOPS IN QUALITY 


West Point’s PACESETTER Slasher 


This LATEST MODEL of West Point Foundry’s high capacity multi-cylinder slasher 
has the largest journals and bearings, the largest sprockets, the heaviest frame. 


The PACESETTER CYLINDER SECTION features side panels that simply lift out to 
give easy access to cylinders and sprockets. No bolts, screws or nuts to re- 
move, to tighten or to lose. 


The PROVED AND RUGGED HEAD END with traversing headstock is already in oper- 
ation in a dozen mills on the widest sheeting and the lightest leno. 


e Can accommodate beams varying over 100 inches in width without pro- 
jecting arbors ... NOT LIMITED TO 50 INCHES. 


e No gear reducer, no gear motor, no torque tube, no universal joints! 
What could be simpler and less troublesome than chain and V-belt drive 
with replacement parts available from any supply house? 


§ . ex's LEADERSHIP PROVED BY 
IGeVE ste Ss SALES: In the last three years 
a Rete y 
Saget S : alone, over 50 textile mills have 
at : py ver . f = installed more than 130 West Point 
+ ee Foundry Multi-Cylinder Slashers. 


WEST POINT 
Foundry & Machine susssiildints 


West Point, Ga.—Tel 3-3411 
Company Concord, N. C.—STate 2-7579 


Starr, S. C.—Elgin 2-3217 


WEST POINT, GEORGIA 





AT THE SPRINGS COTTON MILLS 


DIEHL transmitters 


The management of The Springs Cotton Mills, Inc. 
is definitely interested in cutting downtime wher- 
ever and whenever possible. Therefore, in the 
world’s largest weave room under one roof... in 
their Lancaster, S. C. mill... they selected DIEHL 
Power Transmitters to drive some three thousand 
looms. As a result, Springs Mills reports loom 
downtime due to motor failure is ‘most unusual.” 


Springs Mills people know what they want, par- 
ticularly when it comes to textile mill equipment. 
They know first quality equipment is the key to 
first quality textiles. DIEHL is proud of its part 
in helping Springs Mills produce highest quality 


1 Baltimore Chamblee,, Ga. - Charlotte, N.C. - Chicage - Cincinnati - 


Cleveland - 


Milwaukee - 


cut loom downtime 


goods at low operating costs. DIEHL can do the 
same for your mill, too. Specify DIEHL Power 
Transmitters for your looms. 


DIEHL MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
Electrical Division of 
THE SINGER MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


Finderne Plant, SOMERVILLE, N. J. 
[] Please send me Consolidated Motor Catalog and Price List 
No. TI-2-3610 
_} Please send me Textile Motor Bulletin No. 3526 


Needham, Mass. - New York - Los Angeles - Philadelphia - Syracuse 





PLANNED QUALITY! Quality doesn’t just happen at Draper... it 
is the result of careful planning and engineering. Each part, regardless of 
size, shape, or material, is designed to do a specific job in the best possible 
manner. New parts, as illustrated above, are constantly being developed 
to increase your mill efficiency and profits. See your Draper representative 
today for cost-saving parts and mechanisms. 


DRAPER CORPORATION 


HOPEDALE, MASS. @® ATLANTA, GA. ® GREENSBORO, N.C. © SPARTANBURG, S.C. 
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DRESSES BY ABBY KENT FABRIC BY SHARON 


Apparel manufacturers are enthusiastic about one of the 


most exciting fabric promotions in years — BLENDURA 
COTTONS (2% cotton enriched with 14 Enka rayon) —the 
only nationally advertised cotton-and-rayon staple blend that 
is tested, approved and policed by U. S. Testing Co. 

This group of fabrics is de obi to give a new life and 
vitality to the appearance of traditional cottons. Colors are 
deeper...whites are whiter...prints are sharply defined. The 


addition of 14 Enka rayon in an intimate blend with cotton, 


means a new luster that’s locked in for the life of the gar- 


BLENDURA, 


COTTONS 
enriched 
with 
rayon 
by 
EyKa 


S < ¥ 


* TRADEMARK OF AMERICAN ENKA CORPORATION FOR BLENDS OF COTTON AND ENKA RAYON WHICH 


HAVE BEEN CERTIFIED FOR BLEND LEVEL AND PERFORMANCE BY THE U.S. TESTING CO., INC 


ment. The fine, silky hand and incomparable drapability of 
BLENDURA far surpass those offered by ordinary cottons. 

National trade and fashion magazine advertisements spur 
the sale of BLENDURA fabrics and garments—and a com- 
plete sales kit for converters’ and cutters’ salesmen—and 
BLENDURA merchandising kits for tie-in stores carry the 
BLENDURA profit story to your customers...and right up 
to your ultimate customer at the retail counter. 

Don’t plan your new line until you have seen BLENDURA 


fabrics...the comprehensive sales and merchandising kits. 


Get the complete promotional story on BLENDURA. Call Mr. D. C. Smith of 
Enka, at OXford 7-6141, Extension 35, or contact the Enka sales office nearest you. 


aS American EyKA Corporation, 530 Fifth Ave., New York 36, N.Y. 


a 


Chattanooga - Greensboro - Providence 


*monn® Producers of Jetspun® solution-dyed rayon + Skyloft® lofted filament rayon + Filament and staple rayon + Filament and staple nylon 
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CONTENTS 


Modernize! 


Machinery modernization should be undertaken when the investment 
will be repaid in one to two years. Here’s how to figure payoff time. 


These Mills Modernize Continuously 
SPECIAL Modernization, versatility, and service are the keys to survival for the 
largest sales yarn spinner in New England. 
PURCHASING 


FEATURE Dishonest Practices 
Kickbacks and other forms of dishonesty are not confined to the pur- 
chasing department; it’s management’s job to prevent them. 


Controlling Loom Supplies Saved 20% 


Loom supplies are now issued when wear dictates, and there is no 
overstocking; a supply foreman runs the system. 


Textile Research Achievements in 1958 
J. B. Goldberg’s annual review of the year’s advances in textile tech- 
nology and science. First of two parts. 
MANAGEMENT 
How to Control Labor Costs 
Details of a simple but effective cost-control system, with a complete 
outline of the setting of performance standards, 


Poster No. 31 


Handle roving and sliver cans with care! Damaged cans make bad work 
. up costs. 


Easily Correct Yarn Number for Regain 


A nomogram for correcting recorded yarn number to equivalent yarn 


COTTON AND number under standard atmospheric conditions, 


MAN-MADE FIBERS Ready With the Rope 
A long-established cordage firm has taken big steps to diversify, and 
makes progress in a very competitive field. 


How to Use Metallic Yarns in Terry Towels 
The decorative appeal of metallic yarns can be used in terry towels 
and the rough feel can be eliminated. Here’s how. 


“What a Caustic Recovery System Is Doing for Us” 
It decreased stream pollution and will pay for itself through recovery 
of caustic soda. 


Magog Standardizes Printing 


How production standards were developed at Magog Print Works and 
how they are used. Part two of three parts. 


WET PROCESSING 


CONTINUED ON NEXT PAGE p> 
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113 —- Relocate the Burr Crusher? 


In discussing 3-cylinder vs 4-cylinder woolen carding, the 
recommends putting the burr crusher between units of first breaker. 


author 


Tips for Learner Knitters 
A veteran operative gives practical advice to beginners. Concluding 
installment. 


Knitter Hints No. 54 


Hard-to-reach bearings need oil, too. 


Clean Wool Yield Placed at 2.3 Billion Pounds 

Broad-Woven Fabrics Getting Wider 

Deering Milliken’s New Research Center 

“Genuine Recovery” Seen for Cotton Textiles 

Military Seeks Suitable Clothing to Protect Men in Atomic Age 
Matte-Finished Machine Parts Reported to Improve Quality, Efficiency 
“Post” Editorial Explains Industry's Ills 

Tips for Knitting Seamless Hosiery from Warp-Wind Packages 
Twist Setting Method Challenged and Defended 

Speed Weaving of Samples with Decorative Ends 

Why Can't We Spin a Perfect Yarn? 

Break Jack Butts Seven Times Faster 

Modify Brush Tension Measurer to Save Time 

Tips on Troublesome Twister Traverse Motions 

Tool-Kit Tow Line Saves Lifting 

How Do You Remove Resin from Tenter Clips? 

Stop Motion Troubles 


GENERAL 
AND 
TECHNICAL 


How Other Men Manage 

New Product Parade 

Helpful Booklets Free 

What the Textile Mills Are Doing 
Suppliers’ News 


Shorts and Remnants 

Personal Notes 

News in Brief 

An Executive Views the News in Textiles 
Future Events 


1958.” Woolen carders will read how 
to prevent wrecks in the card room, 
and cyclic vs random servicing in 
winding will be discussed. 


@ TEXTILE INpDuUsTRIES for March will 
contain the concluding installments 
of “Magog Standardizes Printing” and 
“Textile Research Achievements in 
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Photo courtesy Burlington House Fabric Company, New York, N. Y. 


Smart new way to cover a market 


Fabrics with high fashion appeal have never been 
used for mattress coverings before—and with good 
reason. Attractive materials like rayon damask 
simply couldn't take the pull and strain of a tufted 
mattress. 


Now, thanks to PLIOLITE LATEX, a smart-looking 
line of rayon damask mattress coverings has been 
created that not only calls for customer attention— 
but lasts longer, too. That’s because a coating, based 
on PLIOLITE LATEX, provides the necessary adhe- 


sion to hold warp and filling threads in place—gives 
the fabric better body, improves seam strength. And 
because this latex is easy to process—with excellent 
mechanical stability—the production operation is 
efficient and economical. 


Want more information? Simply write for details 
on PLIOLITE LATEX — including latest Tech Book 
Bulletins —to 

Goodyear, Chemical Division, 

Dept. B-9439, Akron 16, Ohio. 


EAR 


CHEMICAL DIVISION 


Pliolite—T. M. The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Company, Akron, Ohio 
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Tennant-maintained floor in carding department of a large southern mill 


Only the TENNANT System can 
keep your floors this clean 


Chances are that your floors can 
look like this the year around ... 
if you use the TENNANT SYSTEM. 

And your maintenance costs will 
usually run less per year! 


Floor seals last longer. Newly-devel- 
oped TENNANT Floor Seals, specially 
designed for textile mills, last longer 
than any comparable materials we 
know of. This ends need for frequent 
recoating and reduces annual main- 
tenance costs. 


Makes floors easier to clean. The exclu- 
sive TENNANT process actually 
increases dirt-resistance of the average 
textile mill floor by 300%. Soilage 


fi 


Methods 


Machines 


wipes off easily . . . in a fraction of 


the usual time. 


Keeps floors bright. The TENNANT 

SysTEm’s exclusive cleaning tech- 

niques make it easy to keep your 

floor attractive month-after-month 
. . even under heavy traffic. 

You'll also enjoy added benefits 
in improved safety and employee 
efficiency when your mill is a bright, 
pleasant place to work in. 

Your TENNANT Man is a qualified 
floor expert, ready to give free esti- 
mate of savings possible in your mill. 
For full information, write G. H. 
Tennant Co., 735B N. Lilac Drive, 
Minneapolis 22, Minn. 


The Textile Industry’s 
Most Widely Used 


FLOOR MAINTENANCE 
SYSTEM 


Materials 


FLOOR MAINTENANCE SYSTEMS 


For further information use Handy Return Card, Page 195 


by J.C. C. 


®& And so comes February—and, as 
promised last month, here is the 
weather report, right from the “Old 
Farmer’s Almanac” (35¢ at your news 
dealer or write to us): 

February. Temp 25-28 (2% to 51 
above normal), 12-15” snow, 3-4 
rain. 1-6 Northeast storm with snow ; 
7-14 Southeast storm with rain; 15 
22 Storm with rain and wind; 23-28 
Snows. (Applies to Boston but will 
work for other places by subtracting 
one day for each time zone west, by 
reading five deg. lower temperature 
for every 100 miles north of 42 lat. 
N. or five deg. higher for every 100 
miles south of 42 lat. N. and by 
considering every 1000 feet of alti 
tude is five degrees cooler.) 


2 


” 


So there it is for Feb. and, according 
to the above-mentioned publication, 
in 1900 the city clerk of Providence, 
R. I., kept track and the Almanac was 
33% correct over the entire year. 
Looks like just guessing or flipping a 
coin would come closer, but then this 
is our exclusive service (so far) in 
textiles. Look out. Maybe some other 
up and coming textile magazine will 
copy us and maybe with two or three 
weather reports. 


® Only 271 more Shopping Days until 
Christmas. 


®& We don’t have any hearts or flow- 
ers for St. Valentine’s Day, but we do 
have a couple of good pictures for 
February from Dr, Leonard Smith of 
the National Cotton Council’s Wash- 
ington, D. C., office. 

For Feb. 12 we give you Abraham 
Lincoln as per the Daniel French 
Statue in the Lincoln Memorial in 
Washington, and for Feb. 22 we give 
you the Washington Monument, also 


in our Nation’s Capital, erected in 
1848 for the Father of our Country— 
“First in Peace, First in War, and 
First in the Hearts of his Country- 


’ 


men.’ 


> And if you think we are getting 
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Finishing department at Peerless Woolen Mills, Cleveland, Tenn., showing ductwork and zone control atomizers. 


PEERLESS WOOLEN MILLS 


chose Amco Air Conditioning at its 
Cleveland Tenn. Plant to be 


INDEPENDENT OF 


OUTSIDE WEATHER 


An Amco dual (split) system has given Peerless 
Woolen Mills exactly what was wanted... tailor-made 
inside air regardless of outside weather! 
Amco Central Station Air Conditioning, aug- 
mented by room atomizers, permits each of the dif- 
ferent manufacturing areas in this 10-acre building 
to be controlled separately. 
Peerless spared nothing to assure this profitable F . 
precision control of temperature and humidity. Over hanae hapinetion Caldnth enntsaia cundiian ai Ut th Gales Gian. 
1000 tons of refrigeration capacity and 3 miles of Air temperature and humidity register on recorder chart. 
ductwork were provided. Five of industry’s larg- 
est commercial fans were installed. 
If you have a textile mill conditioning problem, ask 
an Amco engineer to call. There’s no obligation. 


On top of mill building are 5 apparatus rooms, each housing fan, air 
washer, filter, and chilled water tank. 


AMERICAN MOISTENING COMPANY 
Makers of Air Conditioning Systems and 


Textile Mill Equipment Since 1888 
1000-ton capacity refrigeration machine is used for temperature 
Home office and pliant: Cleveland, N.C. Branches in Atlanta, Providence, Toronto. control the year-round. Condenser is at top; chiller at bottom, 
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PERFECTLY 
MATCHED! 


“Paired for performance” js still another way of 
saying that National-Sterling Ring Travelers provide 
the controlled uniformity you need for maximum 
spinning and twisting efficiency. 

Whether you take two or two hundred thousand of 
any given type or size, you'll find that every National 


Traveler is absolutely uniform in weight, dimensions, 


temper and finish. You can depend on each one to 
meet your specified requirements on job after job, 
year-in-year-out. You can also depend on every 
National Traveler to deliver more pounds of first 
class yarn at higher spindle speeds with fewer ends 
down—particularly when using our Special Finish 
travelers. It’s part of the bargain! 

Plan now to let an experienced National-Sterling 
Engineer help you select the right travelers for your 
particular spinning or twisting operation. Write, wire 
or phone National Ring Traveler Company and 
Sterling Division, 354 Pine Street, Pawtucket, R. I. 
Southern Office and Warehouse: P. O. Box 293, 
Gaffney, South Carolina. 


Wiese 


away from textiles and off on a 
history binge again, let ole S&R re- 
mind you that you can see both of 
the above sights and many more while 
attending the Chemical Finishing 
Conference and annual convention of 
American Assn. of Textile Chemists 
& Colorists which are to be held in 
Washington, D. C., Oct. 7, 8, 9, 10. 


> Or if you prefer to tend to your 
knitting, there’s the Knitting Arts 
Exhibition in beautiful Atlantic City 
by the Sea, May 4-8; or if you’re in- 
clined toward TTMA, ACMI, AIEE, 
STA, ITT, why good old TI gives you 
a calendar of coming events [see page 
91], tells you whats going on, when, 
and the weather — no other textile 
book can top that. 


®» You see that’s why folks write: 


. We do not like to miss one 
single issue because we enjoy it so 
much.” 

WM. H. HALL 3rd 
Carpet Craft 
Trenton, N. J. 


“.. One of the best textile maga- 
zines published for the trade. ‘ 
ARTHUR E. HIRST 
Standard Chem. Prod. Inc. 
Swansea, Mass. 


Also Clifford E. Herrick of East 
Greenwich, R. I., writes “ . I have 
been reading ‘Cotton’ which you 
changed the name of for more years 
than I care to talk about .. .” 


&> And the Virginia Craft Guild 
letterhead says Fisherville, Va., but 
the return address on the letter says 
The Plains, Va.; and clipped to the 
letter is a notation “Please note our 
new address,” and it is Richmond, Va. 


Likes “Time Saver” Page 

“T always appreciate like everybody 
else when something good is done and 
let the party who did it know about 
it. In this case, it is ...... TEXTILE 
INDUSTRIES, and in particular page #4 
of the November issue entitled Time 
Saver for Busy Readers .. .” 

FERD W. MOSTERTZ 

Ferdinand W. Mostertz & Sons Inc. 


RING TRAVELERS 


L. E. TAYLOR, Southern Mgr. 
FOR SPINNING AND TWISTING ALL NATURAL AND SYNTHETIC FIBRES 
There’s a NATIONAL man nearby! 


Phila., Pa. 


® Thank you, Mr. Mostertz, for those 
kind remarks. We hope our newly 
designed Table of Contents (see pages 
3 and 4) will be even more useful to 
you and the other 25,000 readers of 


F. L. CHASE, JR., Pres. & Treas. 


F. S. BEACHAM N. H. LEECH 
P. O. Box 424 112 N. 9th St P. O. Box 511 354 Pine St. 
Griffin, Ga Belmont, N. C Honea Path, S.C. Powtucket, R. I. 


Export Agent: A. M. ROMERO CORP., 350 Fifth Ave., New York 1, N. Y. ‘32. 


H. B. ASKEW T. H. BALLARD 





Roberts Latch-Type Bobbin Holder 


Snaps off by hand for easy cleaning and inspection 


- 2 ae te 


Retainer type ball bearing for uniform rotation 


Inside spring completely enclosed to keep lint out 


Automatic latching and bobbin release of simple sturdy construction 


Mounts easily on creel channel or on wood creel boards 


A FEATURE OF 


ROBERTS Arrow 


ALSO AVAILABLE AS 
CHANGE-OVER MODERNIZATION 
ON ANY MAKE OF FRAME 


Very Advanced 


ARROW SPINNING features: 


PosiWate Top Roli Suspension 

UnaRing Balloon Control 

EvenGrip Fluted Bottom Rolls 

Roberts Suoreme Ball Bearing Spindles 
Double-Apron High Draft System 

UnitVac Power-Suction Cleaning 

Roberts All-Ball-Bearing Head 

Unitized Sectional Frame 

AeroCreel with Latch-Type Bobbin Holders 
Flexibility For Cotton And Synthetics 
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ROBERTS COMPANY 


SANFORD. NORTH CAROLINA 
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MECHANICAL AND 
OPERATING FEATURES 


CD-2 CARD DRIVE WITH 
BELT GUARD REMOVED 


Clutch lever 


1% hp high-torque 
card motor 


Mounting bracket for 
belt guard 


Connector box 
Double groove motor pulley 


“B” size V-belts are steel 
reinforced 


Double pulley on jackshaft is 
ball bearing mounted 


Main drive pulley is ball 
bearing mounted 


Jackscrew for belt tensioning 
(not shown) 


Drive stand 


ONLY SOUTHERN STATES TYPE CD-2 


INDIVIDUAL DRIVE FOR COTTON CARDS 


OFFERS ALL THESE FEATURES 


The CD-2 Individual Card Drive is the simplest, safest, and most efficient 
drive on the market today. It combines into one unit the features most 
wanted by mill men when specifying a drive for cotton cards. Here is 
why: 

Finger-Tip Control: No changes in operating procedure. The unit is 
controlled by a simple clutch lever in both starting and hand stripping. 

Full Speed in Seconds: A 1% hp high torque card motor smoothly 
brings the card into full operation, seconds after the clutch is engaged. 

Safety Engineered: All belts and moving parts are covered. Starting 
and idling is accomplished by the clutch lever. Stripping is done in the 
conventional manner. 

Rugged Construction: The entire unit is built for heavy-duty service: 
steel main stand; cast iron jackshaft bracket and main pulley; cast 
aluminum cover; ball bearing construction throughout. 

Easy Installation: Fits any cotton card. Minimum number of holes 
to drill in frame. Drive pulley, collar and clutch are preassembled and 
slip on shaft using existing keyway. 

See your Southern States representative for all the facts, or you may 


write direct for Bulletin 301-a. 


SOUTHERN STATES 


EQUIPMENT CORP. 
HAMPTON, GEORGIA 


For further information use Handy Return Card, Page 195 
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Interested in Rug Backing 

“We are very interested in rug- 
backing cloth manufactured from 
twisted kraft paper...” 

L. J. CASSIDY 

Supt. 
Pioneer Mesh Bags, Inc. 
N. Kansas City, Mo. 


Wants Non-Woven Fabric Data 
“Perhaps you can aid us in obtain- 
ing information on the present fabrics 
available in the non-woven field. That 
is, who are the producers and where 
can they be found. Also, we would 
like to have similar information on 
nonlaminated original film produc- 


’ 


ee 
JOHN C. PICKEL, JR. 

Thomas S. Molyneux, Inc. 

Phila., Pa. 


> Arthur L. Smith, Chatham Mfg. 
Co., Elkin, N. C.; Eberhard Von Ros- 
enberger, F. H. Hammersen Aktien- 
gesellscheft, Osnabruck, Germany; 
Ing. Roberto Alexander, Santa Elena 
Textil, S.A. Monterrey, Mex., com- 
mented on “‘Non-Wovens Up to Date” 
(May 58). Mr. Alexander also wanted 
machinery for web-forming of jute 
for making floor padding or cushion- 
ing. 


Mats from Cocoanuts 

“I would like to start a plant to 
make mats out of cocoanut fiber. 
Could you please advise me whom to 
contact to get the necessary ma- 
chinery, because I have never seen 
an Ad of such a type of equipment in 
TEXTILE INDUSTRIES. ... ” 

JORGE M. GEMAYEL 

Textile Engineer 
“El Titan” 
Puebla, Pue., Mex. 


Bleached Cotton Linters 

“We would appreciate your ascer- 
taining, if possible, a list of consum- 
ers of bleached cotton linters, as we 
are seriously considering expanding 
our business to take care of users of 
this material. . .” 

A. S. CAREY 

Supt. Amer. White Cross Labs. of Mo. 
Cape Girardeau, Mo. 


Quality Control on Tops 

“IS IT POSSIBLE TO SECURE 
COPIES OF ARTICLES ON THE 
SUBJECT OF QUALITY CONTROL 
PRACTICES AND PROCEDURES IN 
TOP MAKING. IF SO WILL YOU 
KINDLY SEND COPIES AVAILA- 
BLE, ANY SUGGESTIONS YOU 
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MAY HAVE AS TO HELPFUL PUB- 
LICATIONS OR BOOKS WILL BE 
APPRECIATED. 
FRED WHITAKER CO. 
(Philadelphia, Pa.) 


Automation in Bed Sheets 

“In executing a very important 
piece of work that we are doing in 
the general textile industry in Aus- 
tria, we have been asked to supply 
a book, magazine or other publication 
concerning automation in the manu- 
facture of bed sheets, pillow cases, 
and bed linen in general. . .” 

ORRIN S. McCORISON 

Mead Carney Intl. Corp. 
New York, N. Y. 


®> “Electronics in Your Future” (Jan. 
56) featured a bleachery working on 
sheets, but maybe electronics wasn’t 
so hot—the plant has since folded. 


Wants Sample Fabric Loom 

“We are highly interested in buying 
a loom to weave sample fabrics. We 
believe that this type of equipment 
is available in the United States. We 
would appreciate any information 
that you could give us on this re- 
spect. Catalogs, pamphlets or any 
other literature would be helpful. 
We thank you for the attention you 
may give this letter.” 

R. JASSO J. 

Engineer 
Celanese Mexicana S.A. 
Mexico D. F. Mexico 


Wants Thread and Hank Sizing 

Machines 

“ ... We desire to import Single 
Thread Sizing and Polishing Ma- 
chine, Hank Sizing and Polishing 
Machine . .. We shall be glad of any 
additional information necessary in 
running the said machines—viz., out- 
put per 8 hrs of different counts, 
acs. 

D. H. RAJANI 

Prop. 
Manchester Thread Polishing Works 
Baroda, India 


More Want to Buy 
“. . . Send price lists about equip- 
ment for the control of humidity.” 
DR. CARLOS G. HOF 
Mgr. Deco, S. A. 
Mexico, D. F. 


“Would you please advise the name 
of a manufacturer building muff or 
cake winding equipment. . .” 

H. F. LEVANDUSKY 
Pur. Agt. 
Newlands Mfg. Co. Ltd. 
Galt, Ontario, Canada 


“.. We need some repair parts for 
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SOUTHERN STATES’ NEW COILER LINE 


HAS ALL ENGINEERING AND DESIGN 
FEATURES WANTED BY MILL MEN 


® 


To provide mills with a premium-quality coiler, every engi- 
neering and design feature wanted by mill men has been 
included on the new Southern States Coilers. 

A new center adapter (see cutaway view above) permits 
the stand, head, and base to swivel as a unit within the 
adapter collar. The coiler may thus be offset for can diame- 
ters up to 20 inches and still maintain a straight gear drive 
take-off for coilers of all makes. 

Southern States Coilers are designed for direct attach- 
ment to any make of card, left or right hand. Installation 
is rapid and economical. Other outstanding features of the 
Southern States Coiler include: ball bearing throughout— 
head, shaft, cantable ... cut tooth gears throughout . 
tubular steel stand ... precision-ground calender rolls ... 
self-aligning pillow blocks on upright and calender roll 
shafts ... fully adjustable can table ... quickly detached 
coil spring roll-loading device ... and many others fully 
described in our Technical Bulletin 205, available from your 
Southern States representative or by mail direct from us. 


SOUTHERN STATES 


EQUIPMENT CORP. 
HAMPTON, GEORGIA 


For further information use Handy Return Card, Page 195 
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You can lace belts up to 12 inches wide all in one operation 
with Clipper Belt Hooks and Lacers. Until the Clipper hooks 
shown above were inserted into the jaws of the lacer, 

they were protected and held in place by a 

reinforced card that is easily stripped away once 

the hooks are in the lacer. The lacer jaws, 

exerting up to 45,000 lbs. of pressure, imbed 

the hooks firmly and uniformly across the width 

of the belt. And in the belt, each hook is 

separate from the others to give flexibility 

not possible with other methods of belt 

lacing. For unmatched speed, strength 

and flexibility, depend on the proved 

Clipper machine-lacing method. 


FOR MORE INFORMATION 


Detailed product information and 
case history examples of Clipper 
machine-lacing benefits are con- 
tained in Bulletin No. 157. Send 
for your free copy today. 


Ask your Industrial Distributor for Clipper Products 


BELT LACER 
COMPANY 


980 Front Ave., N. W. Grand Rapids 2, Michigan 


For further information use Handy Return Card, Page 195 
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our Woonsocket roving frames, but 
do not seem able to find the firm’s 
address, . . we would appreciate if 
you would let us know where we can 
obtain the repair parts...” 

TOMAS ALVAREZ A. 
Cia. Industrial Rio Bravo, S. A. 
Cd. Juarez, Chih, Mex. 


“We are interested in setting up a 
Quality Control Department here in 
our mill in the near future. , .” 

E. W. DAVIES 
The Perry Knitting Co., Inc. 
Perry, N. Y. 


Also the Treas. Dodge Yarn Mills, 
Inc., Webster, Mass., writes they are 
giving “serious thought to diversify- 
ing” and wants to know about ma- 
chinery for production of texturized 
or bulked yarns; S. W. Stammelt, 
V. P. Astoria Braid Co. Inc., Boone- 
ville, N. C. wants further data on 
Herr rings (Nov. ad); G. C. Martin, 
Mgr. Textile Dept. Ensign Bickford 
Co., Simsburg, Conn., writes for more 
on Kidde-Sipp Tensiometers (Nov. ad) 
and also for data on non-flammable 
Immunol of Harry Miller Corp. from 
same issue; W. Elwood, Head 
Dyer, Lee Dyeing Co., Butner, N. C., 
asks for data on Dow Chem. Nov. ad 
on eliminating streaks and _ stains; 
J. W. Whittington, Chem. Ariguanobo 
Co. of Jamaica, Ltd., St. Catherine, 
Jamaica, writes for all available data 
on tricot machines of Kidde and Tex- 
tile Machine Works. Dodge Mfg. card 
drives (Nov. ’57) drew a request from 
Anth Ormala, Engr., Peri, Finland, 
and that one may be hard to follow; 
but not so with request for data on 
variable sheave mentioned in Dodge’s 
Nov. ’58 ad from John M, Stearns, 
Engr., Cook Mach. Div. Riggs & Lom- 
bard, Inc., Lowell, Mass. Sidney P. 
Church, Borg Fabrics, Jefferson, 
Wisc., is thirsty and inquires about 
Halsey W. Taylor water coolers (Nov. 
ad). W. N. Pharr, Mgr. Stowe Mills 
Inc., McAdenville, N. C., wants more 
on Custom Scientific drafting roll 
run-out indicator (Nov. ad). H. R. 
Sherman, N. Zivy & Co., Acton, 
Mass., writes for more on Fidelity 
yarn tension meter, same issue. And 
Venezuela, S. A., is interested in more 
textile development, according to 
Luis Buenahora Lemus, Corp. Ven. de 
Formento of Caracas. 

This is not exactly a buyer inquiry, 
but Flaxall Products Ltd., Carrickfer- 
gus, North Ireland, wants to license 
U.S.A. manufacture of Turbo-Roll 
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Dependability is built 
into Draper looms . . . part by part 


Regardless of size, shape or location, each part is engineered and manufactured to 
precise tolerances. As a result, Draper has become the accepted name for quality 
and dependability throughout the textile industry. 


DRAPER CORPORATION 


HOPEDALE, MASS 

ATLANTA, GA 
GREENSBORO, N.C 
SPARTANBURG, $.C 





EQUIPMENT TODAY FOR THE CHALLENGE OF TOMORROW 


@ GARDNER 
«4 DENWER 


Here’s the compressor package you can spot in any corner of your plant, 
hook up and put to work. Foundation specifications are modest. It’s a 
champion on performance, too—noted for two-stage, water-cooled effi- 
ciency. And it’s a champion with staying power. Years without the touch 
of a wrench is not unusual for Gardner-Denver quality WB machines. Ca- 
pacities from 142 to 1150 c.f.m. displacement. Write for Bulletin WB-10, 
or call your local Gardner-Denver compressor specialist. Gardner-Denver 
Company, Quincy, Ill. 


Space-saving champ 


... money-saving winner 


Washers, Open Width Continuous Au- 
to Bleach Machine, and Auto-Link for 
bleaching, drying, or desizing in open 
width, Any U.S.A. machinery folks 
interested, please follow. 

Also F. A. Prisley, Brookneal (Va.) 
Mills, is another one who asks for 
more on Dow Chem. Nov. ad on “Iron 
Stains Licked”; A. B. Hair, Quality 
Control, Kendall Co. Pelzer, S. C., 
writes on Uster Corp. Dec. ad on fiber 
drafting problems; Wm, N. Wright, 
Jr., Chem., Wm. E. Wright & Sons 
Co., West Warren, Mass., inquires on 
Carbic Color Remazol Dyestuffs [Dec. 
58]; R. J. Klemer, Supt., Fairbault 
(Minn.) Woolen Mills, writes for more 
on Pittsburgh Corning “Foamglas is 
Vapor-Proof” [also Dec.]. N. McMur- 
ray, Dir., Lambeg Bleaching, Dyeing 
& Finishing Co. Ltd., Lisbon, N. Ire- 
land, wants more on Wm. Powell Co. 
“Fall-Flow” bronze valves and on 
Fife Mfg. Co. cloth guiding equip- 
ment, [both Oct.]; C. E. Covault, 
Pres., General Athletic Prod. Co., 
Greenville, O., asks for more on Hart 
Products polyvinyl acetate emulsions 
[Nov. ’58]; H. R. Barrett, Overseer, 
Carlon Mfg. Co., Kings Mountain, N. 
C., wants ball-bearing tape pulleys 
for nylon spinning; Jos. J, Durney, 
Prod. Mgr., Penn Textile Corp., York, 
Pa., inquires on Courtaulds “Never 
Say Dye, Say Blend with Coloray” 
ad [Dec.]; Forrest E, Koehler, Cata- 
sauqua, Pa., is interested in electronic 
slub catcher [Oct. 58]; Wm, A. Grif- 
fin, Yarn Throwing Corp., Hope, R. 
I., inquires about Valco Uptwister 
Conversion [Dec.]; Lawrence Shires, 
Edgworth Spinning Cc., Ltd., Turton, 
Bolton, Lancs., England, wants full 
data on Saco-Lowell magnetic top 
rolls [Oct. ’58]; and also from Oct. 
comes inquiries from Edw, Goldstein, 
Brooklyn, N. Y., for Greenville Steel 
& Fdry., stainless dry cans, and for 
York Shipley boilers. 


& Fletcher Southern gets acclimated 
right fast. In fact, what the governor 
of North Carolina Luther Hodges, 
(right) is saying to E. T. Taws, Pres. 
Fletcher Works, Phila., and E. T. 
Taws, Jr., head of new Fletcher 





Southern is, “Welcome to the Tar- 
heel State.” And Wm. P. Saunders, 
Ind. Asst. to Gov. Hodges, assists in 
presentation of Stars and Bars to 
South’s newest textile firm which will 
make shuttles, blocks, and narrow 
fabric loom components, as weil as 
warehouse parts for looms, winders, 
and extractors of Fletcher Works at 
Southern Pines, N. C., plant. 


» R. H. Whitehead, Pres., Scott & 
Williams, Inc., got a royal welcome, 
including a dinner in his honor, at 


Bremen on recent trip with G. S. 
Munford, Treas. of S&W, to German 
to visit seamless hosiery mills there. 
Mr. Whitehead was contro] officer of 
the German Public Corp. in 1947, 
serving with Gen. Clay, and worked 
vith many of the present leaders of 
Germany in reorganization of cur- 
rency and reconstruction of STEG. 
Both he and Mr. Munford reported on 
rapid Germany advancement on 
seamless manufacturing. 


& That’s not Frankenstein with Lt. 
Cdr. John J. Anderson, but a man 
modeling a U. S. Navy experimental 


OFFICIAL U.S. NAVY PHOTO 


decontamination suit for atomic, bio- 
logical, or chemical warfare. See news 
item on page 140 for details. 


® And a Happy Valentine to you. 
Send her some cloth flowers Feb. 
14th. 


eee 


Air hoist runs cool 


despite heat and humidity 


Cleaning looms calls for steam, plus a hoist that laughs at constant heat 
and humidity. That’s why so many textile plants favor this Gardner- 
Denver Model 86-1V10, 14-ton air hoist (one of a complete line with 
capacities from 150 lb. to two tons). Reasons for this preference for Gardner- 
Denver hoists include: they run cool, won’t burn out; they provide a swift, 
steady lift; they possess every feature required for easy, safe operation. 
Write for Bulletin 86-1. 


EQUIPMENT TODAY FOR THE CHALLENGE OF TOMORROW 


@ GARDNER 
= DENVER 


Gardner-Denver Company, Quincy, Illinois 
In Canada: Gardner-Denver Company (Canada), Ltd., 14 Curity Avenue, Toronto 16, Ontario 


Branch Offices: Atlanta, Ga.; Birmingham, Ala.; Knoxville, Tenn.; Washington, D. C.; New York, 
N. Y.; Philadelphia, Pa.; Pittsburgh, Pa.; New Orleans, La.; Louisville, Ky. 





Fast, accurate 


yarn count... 


Elliott I. Petersen has resigned his 
position as vice-president for manu- 
facturing-South of Mohasco Indus- 
tries, Inc. He will continue to act in 
a consulting capacity for the com- 
pany. 


The National Association of Woolen 

& Worsted Overseers has elected 

Henry C. Laponsee, Manchester, N. 

H., president. Also elected at the an- 

nual business meeting were Gregory 

+ a L. Tite, Charlton City, Mass., first 

| ; : vice-president; Arthur L. Mullen, Al- 

bany, N. Y., second vice-president; 

. ® Arnold H. Bates, Webster, Mass., 

with SHADOGRAPH third vice-president; James J. Burns, 

Holyoke, Mass., secretary; Joseph F. 

. « , . oe : 

Nash, Rockville, Conn., assistant sec- 

direct-reading scale [ori 'Sutiven “Gites, rowsn 

Mass., treasurer; Francis D. Herbert, 

Model 4142 Shadograph, shown above, provides a fast, precise Rechvine, Comms. anmetent neuen 

tng! \ " and Emil H. Tegtmeier, Hanover, 

method of determining your yarn count number. Direct-reading Conm.. trustee for a three-year term. 

feature eliminates use of conversion tables. Fully enclosed weigh 

pan is readily accessible through clear plastic door. Unaffected 

by air currents. Weight indication by a light projection system gives Fextile Research Institute, Princeton, 

" . N. J., has been elected president of 

you a true chart reading. No parallax. Has a capacity capable of the National Council for Textile Bdu- 

handling up to 250 grains which includes yarn count to No. 4. A cation. Raymond K. Flege. Texas 

simple, positive selector enables rapid selection of any one of five Technological College, Lubbock, Tex., 


ranges. Write for Bulletin 3307. was elected vice-president, and Dr. 
J. L. Taylor, acting director of the 


A. French Textile School, Georgia 
Institute of Technology, Atlanta, Ga., 
was elected secretary. 


Dr. John H. Dillon, director of the 


FOR ACCURACY IN 
MICRONAIRE TEST Painter Carpet Mills, Dalton, Ga., 
has appointed Homer Sutton vice- 


Model 4104-A, right, is precision- , president in charge of sales and 


designed for weighing samples in manufacturing. 


conjunction with the Sheffield Mi- . 
The Trion, Ga., division of Riegel 


cronaire testing machine. Dial is ; ; 

, - eae Textile Corp. has promoted Corban 
Sr | oe H. Whitfield to traffic manager. He 
travel equal to |5 grains, over and ’ succeeds T. E. Giles, who retired re- 


under. Write for Bulletin 3308. cently. 


SHADOGRAPH MODEL 4104-A 
Standard - Coosa - Thatcher Co., 


Chattanooga, Tenn., has promoted 
Emil S. Davis to vice-president. W. 


THE EXACT WEIGHT SCALE CO. Lane Verlenden was advanced to as- 
922 W. FIFTH AVE., COLUMBUS 8, OHIO sistant vice-president, and B. Brooks 


In Canada: 5 Six Points Road, Toronto 18, Ont. Barlow was named secretary-treas- 
urer. 


a. | John W. Printz, plant manager, has 


Find us in 
Sales and Service Coast to Coast mre. | been placed in charge of all opera- 


tions at the Hayward Mill of Strut- 
wear, Inc., in Ipswich, Mass. 


BETTER QUALITY CONTROL ...... BETTER COST CONTROL (Continued on page 20) 


= 
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TTRADE MARK REG. PENDING “REG. U.S. PAT. OFF 


Explore the advantages of nw DIS PERSCOWN!| Powders 
Latest addition to the AM ANTHRENE vats 


AMANTHRENE Vat Colors are now augmented by new, highly ness. Ideal for package machine and beam dyeing of cotton 
concentrated DIsPERSCON Vat Powders. Easy-to-use .. . and rayon dress fabrics, sportswear, socks and shirtings. 
rapid-wetting . . . non-dusting. In paste or powder form, For details on the AMANTHRENE range, including new 
AMANTHRENES Offer excellent washability and light fast- DISPERSCONS, write or call your Koppers representative. 


BRANCHES: Providence, R.|. « Philadelphia, Pa. « Paterson, N. J. 


CHEMICALS AND DYESTUFFS DIVISION Chicago, Ill. » Charlotte, N.C. « Chattanooga, Tenn. 
KOPPERS Columbus, Ga. « Los Angeles, Calif 


KOPPERS COMPANY, INC. ni (FORMERLY AMERICAN ANILINE PRODUCTS) PLANT: Lock Haven, Pa. 


Pittsburgh 19, Pa. ww 
IN CANADA: Dominion Anilines & Chemicals, Ltd., 


KOPPERS DYES ARi 2 /« R EVI r Fle , Toronto, Canada «+ Montreal, Canada 
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for buyers of Textile Machinery 


an informed decision . . . A factory technician has 


Do we need new spinning? What are the best frames 
surveyed your mill. An engineering group has analyzed 


in the world for us? How many pounds more will be 


produced per shift? Can we handle these new fibres? 
What count? In what space? By what labor? At what 
RPM? By how many spindles? At what price each? 
How much will new spinning save us? 


Armed with a quotation from Platt Bros. (Sales) Ltd. 


your needs and made recommendations. The top 
management of the world’s largest manufacturer of 
textile machinery has reviewed these proposals and 
stands behind them. You have a complete portfolio 
of facts. What does it cost to be so prepared? Nothing. 
When you are investigating new preparatory machin- 


you are confident that you have all the facts to make __ ery, use Platt’s regular service. 


Manufacturer: PLATT BROS. (SALES) LTD., Oldham, England 
Marketing the textile machinery of Platt Bros. & Co. Ltd., Howard & Bullough Ltd. & Dobson & Bariow Ltd. 
Agents: ATKINSON, HASERICK & CO. INC., Framingham, Charlotté, Greenville & Philadelphia 


The new Platt M.R. 3 Ring Spinning Frame is meeting all competition on 
the basis of quality and cost. Good engineering and careful attention to the 
requirements of new spinning techniques have produced a new frame me- 
chanically simple and reasonably priced. It is an all-count, all-purpose 
machine to handle varying raw materials. It is capable of producing wide 
ranges of yarn characteristics. A greater proportion of the operator’s time 
is spent on productive work and considerably less on cleaning and mainte- 
nance. Before purchasing new frames, it will pay you to get competitive 


Ce: Rome . 
eT TT ie 


quotes on Platt equipment. 


For further information use Handy Return Card, Page 195 TEXTILE INDUSTRIES for February, 1959 
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PenTOnGmOUNTISMe) THe MODERN WARP SIZING FOR MODERN WEAVING 
ments. Penick & Ford Technical Sales Service Engineers will 


Penford Gums provide exceptional warp yarn protection in 

weaving all modern fabrics — Cotton, Worsted, Viscose, Ace- gladly assist you by recommending exact formulations and 

tate, Nylon, Dacron, Acrilan, Orlon, Dynel, Zefran and blends. 
There is a Penford Gum that will fit your warp sizing require- 


will provide continuous technical service. Write us today. 
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ARE YOUR SPINDLES 
CUTTING YOUR PROFITS 


and impairing your position as a competitive 
yarn producer ? 


Your profits are unnecessarily cut by excessive labor, production 
interruptions and related costs if your answer is NO to any of 


the following questions: 


® Do your spindles run indefinitely without requiring reg- 


ular re-plumbing? 


@® Can your spindles be plumbed and centered to rings 


with spindles at rest? 


Will your spindles run several years without blackening 
oil or grease due to fretting corrosion and without in- 
creasing power consumption towards end of lubrication 


cycles? 


Can they be cleaned and re-lubricated in one simultaneous 
operation within about 30 seconds per spindle or 2% 


to 3 man-hours per frame? 


Can you clean and lubricate your spindles without re- 
moving them from the spindle rail and, except for 
spindle blade, without removing any insert, bearing or 


other part? 


Have you checked and compared your spindle operating 
cost per cleaning & re-lubrication cycle (3-5 years) incl. 
loss of man-hour, production etc. and do you consider 


the result competitive? 


It is no longer sufficient that your 
spindles “do the job”, (an expres- 
sion often heard) — it is highly 
important HOW WELL the job is 
done. 

As crucial as the efficiency of your 
spindle operation is the grade of 
performance at present and future 
speeds and the yarn quality pro- 
duced. A modern spindle must 
have a cushioning system which 
maintains at all times and speeds 
a harmony between the unbalances 


of the yarn body and the dampen- 
ing resistance. Only that spindle 
which can produce highest quality 
yarn at efficient speeds and earn 
a positive YES to above questions 
is qualified to meet your future 
needs. 

It will be a turning point to higher 
profits, better yarn and an exciting 
job filled with new interest in low 
cost production efficiency when you 
act to get the facts about the 


SMM _ ROLLER BEARING SPINDLE * 


GUBELIN INTERNATIONAL CORPORATION 


MOUNT KISCO, N. Y. 


Southern Representative: H. Phil Worth, Greenville, S. C. 


* made by: Spindles Motors & Machines Ltd. Uster/Switzerland. 


For further information use Handy Return Card, Page 195 





(Continued from page 16) 


Following the recent death of 
President P. S. Bailey, the following 
were elevated to new positions with 
Clinton (S. C.) and Lydia Cotton 
Mills: Robert M. Vance was named to 
succeed Mr. Bailey as president and 


Messers. Cornelson, Vance, and Dixon 


treasurer of both mills. George H. 
Cornelson succeeds Mr. Vance as 
vice-president of both mills. He will 
also serve as assistant treasurer of 
Clinton Mills. Bailey Dixon will be- 
come assistant treasurer of Lydia 
Mills, and will have his office there. 


The South Central Section of the 
American Association of Textile 
Chemists and Colorists has reelected 
E. V. Helms, Geigy Dyestuffs, chair- 
man. Other officers for the coming 
year are: E. F. Jurczak, Burkart- 
Schier Chemical Co., vice-chairman; 
Robert Ingram, Lebanon (Tenn.) 
Woolen Mills, secretary; and R. J. 
Tyrrell, Peerless Woolen Mills, Ross- 
ville, Ga., treasurer. 


The Carolina Yarn Association has 
elected Charles Walcott of Leon- 
Ferenbach Co., Greensboro, president 
for 1958-1959. Other new officers are 
James B. Anthony, Anthony & Gar- 
rett, Greensboro, vice-president; Wil- 
bur Evans, Dixie Mercerizing Co., 
Greensboro, treasurer; and William 
Richardson, Industrial Rayon Corp., 
Greensboro, secretary. Frank P. 
Barrie of Universal Winding Co.’s 
Charlotte office was re-elected execu- 
tive secretary. 


Joseph Bancroft & Sons Co., Wil- 
mington, Del., has elected Dr. A. L. 
Lippert, vice-president in charge of 
research, a director. At the same 
time, William R. MacIntyre, Jr., was 
named vice-president and general 
manager of the firm. 


Paul E. Guenther has been ap- 
pointed executive vice-president of 
Berkshire Knitting Mills, Reading, 
Pa. Alfred G. Hemmerich, newly- 
named treasurer of the firm, will also 
serve as assistant to Mr. Guenther in 

(Continued on page 24) 
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GUIDE—Makes the 
joint self-supporting. 
It is of self-lubricat- 
ing, long-wearing 
carbon-graphite. 


SEAL RING—Also 


SYPHON SUPPORT _| ©) |-STOP ROD BOSS ee, 


ing and requires no 
lubrication. 


1 


eS eee 


7 ee. ee SYPHON ELBOW 
[— 


ASSEMBLY _e a 


NIPPLE— Rotates 


Notice how straightforward and simple is the de- : 

: , : - - with the roll, and 
sign of this Johnson Joint. This unmatched sim- , 
plicity means fewer breeding places for trouble... os Is against the 
simplifies overhaul and repair out in the field. At ring. 
the same time the joint is completely packless, self- 
adjusting, self-lubricating and self-supporting. 


In this Series 3000 Type SB2-P the assembly 
plate holds the internal parts in position when SPRING —Serves 
head is removed. This makes it a perfect team- repichttog: ‘ 
mate for the Johnson Syphon Elbow which can for initial seating 
be inserted or withdrawn right through the joint. only. In operation 
joint is pressure 
sealed. 
Test it yourself—We'll gladly supply a pair of the units shown for 90 
day trial right in your own mill; no obligation of course. Write for details 
and literature, 


Products of The 


$15 WOOD ST., THREE RIVERS, MICH, 
Rotary Pressure Joints @© Compressed Air Separators and Aftercoolers 
Direct Operated Solenoid Valves. @e ‘‘Iinstant’’ Steam Water Heaters 
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Any dyer, purchasing agent, chemist or mill official knows 


the value of purity — in both the purchasing of raw materials and 
the processing of the finished product. 
Take salt, for example. About one-half its cost is freight! So, they say: 
“Why pay for shipping unwanted impurities?’’ And the fact is — you 
can’t buy a purer rock salt than Jefferson Island. 
For all salt needs — rock or CMF (Calcium Magnesium Free) — most 
companies call The Man from Diamond Crystal. Why don’t you? 
He has the facts, the proof, the service. 
Diamond Crystal Salt Co., St. Clair, Michigan 


Plants located at Akron, Ohio; 
Jefferson Island, Louisiana; St. Clair, Michigan. 


For further information use Handy Return Card, Page 195 TEXTILE INDUSTRIES for February, 1959 
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In hundreds of mills Bijur Auto- 
matic Lubrication is paying big 
dividends in increased production 
and lower operating costs. 

With Bijur, a machine oils itself 
~—while running. You profit from in- 
creased production on every ma- 
chine. There are no stops for oiling 
and bearing failures are virtually 
eliminated. 

When your machines are Bijur- 
equipped, even the most inaccessi- 


za 


. 


ble bearings get the right amount 
of filtered oil at the right time. 

Your operating costs are cut: 
oil spots on work are eliminated, 
personnel injuries are avoided, fire 
risk is reduced, oil consumption is 
cut greatly by accurate metering, 
and you enjoy better housekeeping. 

Leading textile mills are bank- 
ing on Bijur Automatic Lubrica- 
tion. Let us show you how we can 
help you do the same. 


BIJUR AUTOMATIC LUBRICATORS—STANDARD EQUIPMENT IN MANY INDUSTRIES 
Textile Machinery + Machine Tools + Business Machines - Printing Machinery - 
Food Product Machines + Bottling Machines + Packaging Machines - Sheet Metal 
Machines * Plastic Fabricating Machinery - Glass Products Machinery + Wood- 
Working Machinery + Industrial Sewing Machines + Special Process Equipment 


@2265 A 


Colorful, new bulletin, “From Fibre to Fabric,” 


shows 


the practical benefits 


that Bijur Auto- 


matic Lubrication offers to the Textile Industry. 
Write for your copy. 


Biyur 


LUBRICATING CORPORATION 


Rochelle Park, New Jersey 
Froneen. in Aruidemalic Lubrication 
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(Continued from page 20) 


his new capacity. Other appoint- 
ments include that of Jacob N. Tobias 
to the post of secretary and Robert R. 
Mitchell, assistant secretary. Mr. 
Mitchell continues as controller. 


John D. Shafer has been appointed 
plant manager of The Revonah 
Spinning Mills and its subsidiary, 
Malcolm Spinning Co. At the same 


Mr. Millar Mr. Shafer 


time James Millar was named direc- 
tor of research and development. 


The Bradford (R. I.) Dyeing Ass’n 
(U. S. A.) has elected James A. Stev- 
enson president and Ernest J. Chorn- 
yei executive vice-president. Mr. 
Chornyei continues as sales director 
in New York. H. A. R. Myers has re- 
tired from the post of treasurer. Suc- 
ceeding him is Ralph C. Tees, a direc- 
tor of the firm, who has also been 
named to the executive committee. 
H. G. D. Neill has been elected as- 
sistant secretary and purchasing of- 
ficer, and G. A. Leonard is the new 
chief accountant. B. E. Screeton, a 
director of the parent firm, has re- 
tired from the board. 


Cranston (R. I.) Print Works has 
elected J. Harold May vice-president 
succeeding Russell C. Smith who has 
retired. 


Deering, Milliken & Co., Inc., has 
appointed Herbert E. Mecke director 
of marketing and research. He suc- 
ceeds William R. Phillips, who has 
been named head of marketing for 
Belfast, a no-iron finish developed by 
Deering Milliken Research Corp. 
Arthur E. Menke has accepted the 
position of coordinator of market de- 
velopment of the marketing and re- 
search department. 


William H. Michael, a vice-presi- 
dent of Delaware Mills, Inc., has been 
appointed general manager with full 
responsibiilty for the management of 
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CONDITIONS 


AIR CONDITIONING 


CENTRAL STATION 
SYSTEMS 


Custom designed and built to your 
individual plant requirements with 
cooling by evaporation or refriger- 
ation and complete with Bahnson 
engineered and manufactured com- 
ponents such as Type Y Air Wash- 
er, controls, grilles, dampers, auto- 
matic suction strainers and lint 
filters. Bulletin 22A has full infor- 
mation. 


VACUUM COLLECTION 
COLLECTO-VAC eons 


Automatically collects broken ‘oe ? 
ends, lint, fly on spinning frames 

More uniform suction pressure the 1u4 
length of frame at lower horse t as 
power. Anodized aluminum flutes 

do not warp or crack. Scroll type tte 

fan discharge disperses motor alley aT TT | 
heat. Bulletin 30A has details 


Central Heat Removal System 
Takes out heat from collection 
units, motor alley, lowers room 
heat load. Can be added to exist- 
ing collection systems. 


CLEANING 


AERO-SWEEP 
CLEANER 


Automatic oscillating traveling 
cleaner self-propelled along single 
ceiling suspended track. Cleaner 
blows perpendicular to track de- 
livering head-on air blasts for more 
effective overhead cleaning of ceil- 
ing, beams. lights and piping. Has 
patented index feature for cleaning 
redetermined pattern. Write for 
ulletin 21A 


HUMIDIFICATION 


Bahnson makes the world’s most 
complete line of industrial humid- 
ification equipment. A type for 
every need is available of which 
only three models are shown 
Whether for small rooms, large 
areas, or for supplementary evap 
oration, Bahnson designs and man- 
ufactures the best and most eco- 
nomical system to solve your hu- 
midification problem. Catalog 
Section 104 details complete line. 


TYPE E 


OR DYERS AND 
FINISHERS 


Bahnson can supply 


exhaust 
ventilation, © systems 


tion ati 
por absorp ecific require 


i to fit sp 
-_ for Dyeing and Finish- 


ing operations. 
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-0-MATION FOR 1959 : 


AIR AT WORK FOR INCREASED PROFITS 
CLEANS COLLECTS — CONVEYS 


HUMIDUCT UNIT 
SYSTEMS 


Flexible unit system of Bahnson 
design. Provides all or any com- 
bination of textile air conditioning 
functions including cooling by 
evaporation or with refrigeration. 
Humiducts are self-contained and 
light enough in weight to be ceiling 
suspended, eliminating costly ap 
paratus rooms and structural 
changes. Bulletin 4A contains com- 
plete details. 


Lod 5 4-3 3 


OPEN AIRE CREEL 


Open creel design, enamel finished 
with specially constructed, factory 
assembled steel supports and cross- 
arms. Crossarms are notched for 
greater lateral strength. Bahnson- 
designed weight wire positioners 
keep weights in correct operating 
position at all times. Open Aire 
Creel furnished also with new spin- 
ning machinery purchases upon 
request 


CROSS JET CLEANER 


New cleaning principle with fixed 
and oscillating air paren noz- 
zles. The Cross Jet is self-propelled 
and operates on single rail creel- 
mounted track. Cleans entire 
frame, as well as walls, ceilings, 
beams, lights, etc. 


TYPE ESC ATOMIZERS 


91 of the top 100 


textile manufacturing firms 
in the nation are users of OW 
Bahnson equipment! 
COMPANY 
WINSTON-SALEM, N. C., U.S.A 
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are you struck by 


STATIC? 


The SIMCO “Midget” electronic static 
eliminator is guaranteed to end your 


static problems . . . safely, inexpen- 
sively ... in all textile applications. 
The “Midget” consists + power 
unit and one or more static bars, 
designed to fit any machine. Anti- 
static cleaning devices and meters for 
locating and measuring static are 
also available. 
Equip your machinery now. 


the SIMC'O company 


920} Walnut Street, Lansdale, Pa. 


LFS (ABOUT MEN YOU KNOW 


the company’s plants in New Castle 
and Frederica, Del. 


Hal T. Gilbert has been promoted 
to plant manager of the Athens, Ga., 
division of Chicopee Manufacturing 
Corp. He succeeds D. D. Quillian who 
has been named general manager of 
manufacturing at the plastic weaving 
plants at Cornelia and Buford, Ga. 
Doma A. Watson has been appointed 
assistant superintendent at Athens. 
George Scott succeeds Mr. Watson as 
general foreman of weaving. Marvin 
Doster has been promoted to head of 
the standards department. 


Fairview Hosiery Mills, Inc., Hick- 
ory, N. C., has appointed J. C. Staf- 
ford general manager succeeding 
Paul C. Shipman, who died recently. 


Iverson Lutz has been promoted to 
general manager of Midway Hosiery 
Mills, Inc., Hickory, N. C. 


Luc Tiberghien has resigned his 
position as general manager of 
French Worsted Co., Woonsocket, R. 
I., and has announced plans to move 
to France where his family has other 
textile interests. 


E. J. Thomas has been named 
chairman of the board of Goodyear 
Tire & Rubber Co. He succeeds P. W. 
Litchfield who becomes honorary 
chairman. Russell DeYoung succeeds 
Mr. Thomas as the company’s presi- 
dent. P. E. H. Leroy has been elected 
vice-chairman and continues as the 
company’s chief financial officer. 
Sam DuPree moves up to vice-presi- 
dent of production. He is succeeded 
by Richard A. Jay who becomes co- 
ordinator of the company’s general 
managers. 


The Greater Charlotte (N. C.) Tex- 
tile Club has elected James Barbee, 
Cramerton (N. C.) Mills, president. 
Herbert Woodward, Southeastern 
Factors, Charlotte, was elected first 
vice-president; and Millard Gamble, 
Charlotte, of the Textile Fibers Dept. 
of E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co., 
Inc., was elected second vice-presi- 
dent. Demont Roseman, Jr., was re- 
elected secretary-treasurer. 


Textiles-Inc., Gastonia, N. C., has 
elected A. Alex Shuford, Jr., a mem- 
ber of the board of directors. He re- 
placed A. W. Latta who retired after 
25 years on the board. 
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Mr. Doster Mr. Gilbert 


Chicopee Chicopee 


Mr. Watson 


Chicopee 


Mr. Quillian 


Chicopee 


Mr. DuPré 
USDA 


Mr. Scott 
Chicopee 


A. Mason DuPré, Jr., has assumed 
his new duties as assistant to the ad- 
ministrator of the United States De- 
partment of Agriculture’s Agricul- 
tural Research Service in Washing- 
ton, D. C. He succeeds Dr. Walter M. 
Scott, who is now directing the De- 
partment’s Public Law 480 research 
program in Europe and the Near East 
with offices in Rome, Italy. 


Julian S. Jacobs has announced his 
impending retirement from his post 
of director of publications of Textile 
Research Institute and _ editor-in- 
chief of “Textile Research Journal.” 
He will continue as consultant to the 
Institute on publications after his re- 
tirement on May 1, 1959. He will be 
succeeded by Richard K. Toner who 
will serve as assistant editor until Mr. 
Jacobs’ retirement. 


Alfred H. Jackson, Jr., has been ap- 
pointed to the newly-created post of 
divisional manager, management en- 
gineering division of the United 
States Rubber Co. His duties will in- 
clude the establishment of manage- 
ment engineering organizations at 
each textile division plant, branch, 
and sales office requiring local engi- 
neering coverage and the training of 
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LIQUID 
Nacconol 60S 
Nacconol Sl 


BEAD 
Nacconol Beads 
Nacconol -DBX 
Naccono! DB 


FLAKE 
Nacconol FSNO 
Nacconol NRSf 

Naccono! HG 
Nacconol SX 
Nacconol Z 
GRANULAR 
Nacconol MX Granular 
Nacconal MX Unimesh 


POWDER 
Nacconol SW 


“Mm; 


OTHER FORMS OF NACCONOL 








Textile industry standard 


for Flake Detergents 





because it helps maintain. 
Textile Quality! 






Because of its consistent light color and uniform wetting, foaming 
and detergent action, NACCONOL NR has been the first choice of 


wet processors for many years. 


Formulations based on NACCONOL NR can be duplicated time 
after time without variations in end results. Processing difficulties are 


minimized. Quality of finished goods is maintained. 


This unfailing uniformity has special significance to multiplant textile 
relgele litte Mal areaolamelivzehamel-Jel-taleMelame Tillie mle taliael Murel cisco) 
coast-to-coast every time they buy 

»With 40% active organic content assured, NACCONOL NR is 
‘consistently good money-value, too. Why not let us send samples 


and quote on your requirements? 


llied 


NATIONAL ANILINE DIVISION 
40 RECTOR STREET. NEW YORK 6.N Y 


hemical 


Atlanta Boston Charlotte. Chattanooga (Chicago Greensboro 
Los Angeles Philadelphia Portland, Ore. Providence San Francisco 





/ 
ABOUT MEN YOU KNOW 


personnel and department heads in 
the system’s principles. A program to 
centralize clerical functions and 
establish procedures for elimination 
of duplication and the reduction of 
unit costs covering warehousing, ship- 
ping and other transportation, office 
departments, and selling will also be 
major goals of the new department. 








Abbeville (S. C.) Mills Corp. has 
promoted Jules Lasnick to head prod- 
uct manager. At the same time 
Charles Palmer was named manager 
for men’s wear, Dick Norwood was 
appointed product manager for sales 
yarn, Ray Wilson became product 
manager for automotive materials, 
Harris Thompson was named product 
manager for upholstery and drapery 
fabrics, Wilbur Langley was pro- 
moted to superintendent of dyeing 
and finishing, Cornelius Young be- 
came overseer of finishing, William 
Creighton was made assistant chief 
chemist, and Manfried Schmidt was 


Parks-Cramer'’ 


Systems for Textile Mills 


Complete Air Conditioning 


— including filtering and refrigeration 


Automatic Airchanger 


Direct Humidification 


— Gradumatic? Turbomatic” GraduVac 


Ventilation and Vapor Absorption 


* * 


* 


Traveling Cleaners for Textile Machines 


— roving, spinning, winding, spooling 


twisting, warping, knitting, weaving 


Traveling Room Cleaners 


revolving 


Traveling Vacuum Cleaners 
for machines and floor 


— with automatic lint disposal 


* * 


* 


P ® 
SpinSaV ac broken end collection and lint removal 


SpinSaCreel 


* * 


* 


Research, design, manufacture, 


installation, service 


Parks -Cramer Company 


Air Conditioning and Air Handling since 1906 


Traveling Cleaners since 1926 


FITCHBURG, MASS. « 


CHARLOTTE, N.C. e« 


ATLANTA, GA. 
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appointed to the position of special 
products engineer in industrial engi- 
neering. 


Walter H. Hindle, Air Reduction 
Co., has received a fellowship from 
The Textile Institute in Manchester, 
England. 


The American Society of Mechan- 
ical Engineers has elected Victor E. 
Sepavich chairman of the textile en- 
gineering division. Kenneth R. Fox, 
vice-president of Fabric Research 
Laboratories, Dedham, Mass., was 
elected to the new post of vice-chair- 
man. Frederick M. FitzGerald, direc- 
tor of research, Draper Corp., was 
elected treasurer, and E. B. Grover, 
North Carolina State College School 
of Textiles, was elected to the execu- 
tive committee. 


J. Haines Spencer, general manager 
of Arnold Print Works, Adams, 
Mass., has been elected to a vice- 
presidency in the USF-Aspinook 
Finishing Division of Gera Corp., the 
parent firm. 


Virginia Manufacturers Association 
has elected Basil D. Browder, vice- 
president of Dan River Mills, Inc., 
Danville, Va., president. Paul C. 
Beatty. manager of the Halifax (Va.) 
Worsted Mills, was elected a vice- 
president. 


James L. Truslow has been elected 
a vice-president of West Point (Ga.) 
Manufacturing Co. Mr. Truslow !s 
foreign representative for the firm 
and makes his headquarters in Lon- 
don, England. 


Lynwood Smith, president of Rock- 
ford Textile Mills, Inc., McMinnville, 
Tenn., has been elected to the board 
of trustees of Tusculum College. 


Cone Mills Corp. has named 
Joseph P. Hughes manager of the 
Eno plant at Hillsboro, N. C., suc- 
ceeding Sydney Green, who has re- 
tired. 


Officers of the newly-formed Value 
Hosiery Corp., Lincolnton, N. C., are: 
Dan M. Boyd, president; G. E. Robert- 
son, vice-president; Samuel B. Fort- 
enbaugh, Jr., secretary; Daniel A. 
Thompson, treasurer; and G. Harold 
Myrick, assistant secretary-treasurer. 


United States Senator B. Everett 
Jordan (D., N. C.) has been elected 
president of the Durene Association 
of America, comprising leading man- 
ufacturers of quality mercerized cot- 
ton yarn. Senator Jordan is treasurer 
of Sellers Manufacturing Co., Saxa- 
pahaw, N. C. Other officers are: R. D. 
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oN. TEXTILES 


With increased research, the textile 
industry is uncovering many new, 
practical and economical uses for 
RANDO-W EB" structures. Already 
known is the fact that nonwovens 
permit an unlimited variation of fibre blends 
.. that nonwovens are light in weight, 
washable, dry cleanable, smooth, soft, firm, 
supple, thick or thin, wrinkle resistant to a 
degree that cannot be achieved by conventional 
finishing techniques. All are important 
performance properties to manufacturers, 
retailers and consumers alike. 


In the illustration are shown just a 
few of the many products using 
engineered nonwovens in whole or part. 


HAT ¢ DRESS * UNDERGARMENTS « 
BELT ¢ POCKETBOOK « SUITCASE « 
COAT ¢ SHOES * HANDKERCHIEF « TIE 
UPHOLSTERY * DRAPES * RUG PAD « 


FREE BULLETIN giving more detailed information 
on fibers used, webs made, end products. 
Write for your copy. 


No other machine in the world 
can make uniform random webs like it. 


TEXTILE DIVISION 


CURLATOR’ 


CORPORATION 
EAST ROCHESTER, NEW. YORK 


EXPORT REPRESENTATIVES: SOUTHERN REPRESENTATIVE: 
Lendt & Company, Parrott & Ballentine, 3440 Augusta Road, 
535 Fifth Ave., New York 17,N.Y. Greenville, S. C. 
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GEM tats €6©6<Stickers for your mail are offered at no charge. 
Large quantities at cost as a public service. 


IN TEXTILES “made. in U.S.A.” 


gives quality you can trust 


We invite you 

to put your 

local S=W man 
on the SPOT 


Tle can SPOT trouble and STOP wasted time 


for recovering rubber rolls if you 


will use the S-W Roll-Guard Plan. 


Ask him to prove this 


in your mill, on your machinery, this month. 


STOWE - WOODWARD, INC. Griffin, Georgia Newton Upper Falls, Mass. - Neenah, Wisconsin 


it 
ABOUT MEN YOU KNOW 


Hall, Jr., The American Thread Co, 
New York City, elected vice-presi- 
dent, and Joseph P. Holt, president of 
Aberfoyle Manufacturing Co., Phila- 
delphia, re-elected treasurer. A. C. 
Layton Newsom was reappointed 
executive secretary of the association. 


Joseph William Chalmers has ac- 
cepted a position as assistant to the 
general superintendent of Borden 
Mills, Inc., Kingsport, Tenn. He was 
previously overseer of weaving at the 
Amerotron Co. plant in Red Springs, 
N. C. 


/ ie, 


Mr. Chalmers Mr. Danner 


Fulton Cotton Mills, Atlanta, Ga., 
has promoted Warren W. Danner to 
the position of general superintendent 
of grey mills. J. A. Bradshaw has 
been appointed maintenance superin- 
tendent of grey mills, and Luther 
Wallace has been named to the new- 
ly-created position of superintendent 
of towel manufacturing. 


Robert M. McCrary has_ been 
named president and treasurer of 
Hart Cotton Mills, Tarboro, N. C., a 
member of the Burlington Industries, 
Inc., group. J. H. Godfrey has been 
appointed to succeed Mr. McCrary as 
superintendent of Carolinian Mills, 
High Shoals, N. C., also a member of 
the Burlington organization. * * * 
Thomas W. Shoesmith and M. E. 
Sibley have been elected vice-presi- 
dents of Pacific Mills. Mr. Shoe- 
smith is manager of Pacific’s finish- 
ing division in Clarksville, Va., while 
Mr. Sibley is a divisional manufac- 
turing executive of Pacific with head- 
quarters in Halifax, Va. 


The Chattanooga Yarn Association 
has elected R. W. Boyd, Leon-Feren- 
bach, Inc., president for 1959. Other 
new officers are: R. K. Howell, Jr., 
American Thread Co., vice-president; 
George S. Bryan, Dixie Mercerizing 

(Continued on page 34) 





Let 


your dyes 


j do the job the 
4 manufacturer 


intended! 


Colors are truer, re-runs fewer 
with Morton Chemical grade ‘999 salt 


Tests for color standards show that dyes 
often are less effective when you use salt 
of average purity. Quality control methods 
will show best results with high purity 
Morton Chemical Grade ‘999’ Salt. It’s the 
all sodium salt, sodium chloride and a 
trace of sodium sulphate, that many dye 
manufacturers use in testing their dyes 
before they are sent to you. 

When you use Morton Chemical Grade ‘999’ Salt in your 
operation, it complements your dyes .. . makes them more 
effective and helps you get softer finishes, more even shades 
and greater color intensity. It's easy to see why. Morton 
Chemical Grade ‘999’ is more than 99.95% pure sodium 
chloride. It is a low cost, high purity evaporated salt free 
from objectionable calcium and magnesium compounds 
that may precipitate or react with dyes to reduce their 
effectiveness. 

Available in 100-lb. bags or bulk, Chemical Grade ‘999’ is 
recommended for use whenever commercial calcium-free 
salt is required. It's specifically recommended when direct 
salting is used in dyeing rawstock, package, beam, beck or 
jig with either sulphur, direct, or naphthol dye. 


Morton offers you intermediate grades of salt, too 


In addition to Chemical Grade ‘999’ Morton produces several 
other grades of high-purity salt for textile use. As the only 
nationwide salt company, Morton can supply the kind of salt 
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and service you require, regardless of your size, particular 
operation or your location. 


(1 Please send me more information about Morton Chemical 
Grade ‘999’ Salt. 

C1] | would also like to consult with a Morton representative 
about the other intermediate grades of salt Morton offers 
the Textile Industry. 


Name 
(please print) 
Title 
Company 
Stree 


I nocccececctinntesnnacicninatiiccnemineang tad 


ALT 


INDUSTRIAL DIVISION 


Dept. TI-2, 110 N. Wacker Drive, Chicago 6, Illinois 
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An Ounce 
of Prevention... 


PHOTO COURTESY CELANESE CORPORATION OF AMERICA 


. . . An ounce of prevention is worth more than a pound of cure. 


. .. Preventive maintenance with the General Radio Strobotac 
can reduce costly fabric defects and machinery downtime. 


The Strobotac is a small, portable electronic tachometer that allows you to see 
defects in a machine while it is operating at normal speed. All irregularities present 
are made visible — irregularities that might not occur and hence, might not be 
noticed if the machine were operating at lower speeds. 

The Strobotac operates from any 115-v, 60-c line. It generates short, controlled, 
repetitive flashes of light. These pulses are directed at the moving object, which then 
can be viewed as if it were “‘stopped”’ or moving slowly, permitting detailed exami- 
nation. Speed is read directly on the Strobotac’s single dial, which is calibrated from 
60-14,400 rpm. By use of multiple images, motion can be stopped and measured up 
to 100,000 rpm. 

At operational speed, many of the possible defects encountered at the frames may 
be missed by the naked eye. Defects such as slack bands and tapes, crooked idlers 
or worn spindles, to name only a few, can all be detected by the Strobotac. 

The Strobolume, which produces extra high-intensity flashes, is recommended for 
measurements of slower processes such as textile loom operations. The lamp is 
readily removed from the instrument cabinet, and has a convenient handle and a 
ten-foot cable for investigations at otherwise inaccessible locations. 


G-R Type 631-BL Strobotac, $170.... 


Write for the Stroboscope Bulletin 


STROBOTAC 


Manufactured Exclusively by 


Type 1532-B Strobolume, $275. G E N F RAL RA D | 0 Co m pa ny S75 iMassediieiells Avdave, Combddes 30; Maksatbuuiis 
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Altied urea meets the most 
exacting specifications for 
purity. But there are other 
advantages, too, when you 
buy from Allied. 

Fast, dependable supply, for 
example. Allied produces 
crystal and uncoated pelleted 
urea at two strategic locations 
— South Point, Ohio and 
Omaha, Nebr. CL and TL 
shipments are made directly 
from either plant, LTL lots 
from conveniently located 
distributors: As for technical 
service, a competent staff with 
a customer viewpoint is ready 
to help any time you call. 
Wherever you are, you're in 
range of Allied’s supply and 
service facilities — another 
reason why Allied is your best 
- source of urea. 





specily Allied 
and get more is tou yee ah 





Ethanolamines« Ethylene Oxides Ethylene Glycois + Ureas Formaidehyde « U. F.Concentrate— 
85 +-Anhydrous Ammoniast Ammonia Liquorse Ammonium Sulfate*+ Ammonium Nitrate «Sodium 
Nitrate « Methanol «+ Nitrogen Solutions + Nitrogen Tetroxide « Fertilizers & Feed Supplements 


Nitrogen Division + Department (ZB) - 40 Rector Street, New York 6, New York 


a ag 
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Co., secretary-treasurer; and R. Dan 
Pullen, Standard-Coosa-Thatcher Co., 
assistant secretary-treasurer. 


Opp (Ala.) Cotton Mills and Micolas 
Cotton Mills has announced a num- 
ber of personnel changes. L. D. 
Sayers has been promoted from 
superintendent to general manager of 
both plants. G. Ray Jeffcoat has 
been named superintendent of Opp 
Cotton Mills, and L. C. Stearns has 
been promoted to assistant superin- 
tendent of Micolas Cotton Mills. 
Carlos White has been advanced to 
overseer of carding and spinning at 
Opp Cotton Mills, and P. W. McKee 
has been named overseer of carding 
and spinning at Micolas. George 
Pierce has become second hand of 
carding and spinning at Opp, and 
Otha Ross and Robert Booth have 
been appointed second hands at 
Micolas. 


Leroy S. Gaffney has been pro- 
moted to the position of plant man- 
ager of Orr Mills, Anderson, S. C., a 


division of M. Lowenstein & Sons, 
Inc. He retains the duties of technical 
manufacturing consultant to the 
executive vice-president in charge of 
manufacturing. 


Gaffney (S. C.) Manufacturing Co. 
has named Roy M. Babb, Jr., fore- 
man of the weaving department. At 
the same time William K. Child, Jr., 
was promoted to superintendent of 
the pilot plant, Marvin M. Culpepper 


was appointed overseer of the 
“Armed Forces” fabrics preparation 
department, and Charles L. West was 
made training director. 


Albert L. Butler, Sr., has an- 
nounced his retirement from an ac- 
tive executive role in the Chatham 
Manufacturing Co. He will retain the 
title of chairman of the board. Mr. 
Butler has been with the firm since 


1914. 


OBITUARIES 


William J. Anderson, 90, silk man- 
ufacturing pioneer, Glen Rock, N. J. 

P. S. Bailey, president and treas- 
urer of Clinton and Lydia Cotton 
Mills, Clinton, S. C. 

Sidney A. Burts, vice-president and 
treasurer of Osage Manufacturing 
Co., Gastonia, N. C. 

Theodore B. Granville, 39, head of 
Ted Granville Co., New York, N. Y. 

Aubrey L. Hanford, 87, board 
chairman of Textile Printing & Fin- 
ishing Co., Vineland, N. J. 

William R. Kelly, 50, purchasing 
agent for Brighton division, Burling- 
ton Mills, Rome, Ga. 

Bryant Kersey, 69, retired Callaway 
Mills Co. official, LaGrange, Ga. 

Arthur McGowan, 66, president and 


_— 
~——_ 
— y coy 


~~, 


@ Fiberglas & Vinyl — the Modern Way 
@ Reduces Vibration over 90% 


SOUTHERN 


Division 
Charlotte, N. C. 


NORTHERN 
Division 
Danielson, Conn. 
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treasurer of Wyandotte Worsted Co., 


Hawthorne, N. J. 


Frank J. O'Neil, 50, laboratory di- 
rector for American Conditioning 


House, North Andover, Mass. 


Charles A. Rudolph, 50, supervisor 
Lumite div. Chicopee Manufacturing 


Co., Cornelia, Ga. 
William Schumann, 71, 


Petersburg, Fla. 
Clarence A. Smyre, 64, 


Newton, N. C. 


James T. Wardlaw, 77, retired tex- 


tile executive, Spartanburg, S. C. 


Sir Hubert Wilkins, 70, Quarter- 
Research & Engineering 


master 
Command, Framingham, Mass. 


Vacuum Suction Cups Really Hold 


Not Affected by Oils, Greases, 
or Floor Finishes 


Made for any Size or Weight of 
Machine 


More Economical than any other 
type Vibration Pads 


In Stock — Prompt Delivery! 

No messy adhesives are neces- 
sary — just put proper size pads 
under machine and start up — if 


machine needs re-location, just 
pick up pads and re-use. 


SAMPLES ON REQUEST 
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retired 
executive Diamond Hosiery Mill, St. 


superin- 
tendent of North Carolina Glove Co., 


HERR ERT 
LELVLIY 


To be sure 
you are fully informed... 
see SANDOZ 


Immediate knowledge of revolutionary 
techniques, or greatly improved colors and 
color processes, is of paramount importance 


in todays highly competitive market 


Note: You are instantly “in-the-know 
with SANDOZ! 


For example: The new SANDOZ Sandony! 
Dye/Lyogen P process and the Lumicrease 
Dye/Finish EN methods have helped many 
SANDOZ customers keep their dyehouses busy 


Keep in mind: For finest quality in dyes and 
chemicals, for related basic research, and for 
expert immediate application counsel, write or call 
SANDOZ, INC., 61-63 Van Dam Street, 

New York 13, N. Y. ALgonquin 5-1700 


District Offices: Charlotte, Cincinnati, Fair Lawn, N. J., 


Hudson, Mass., Los Angeles, Philadelphia. 


AHEAD TH TEA Titees 


SANDOZ 





Alizarine Light colors—level dyeing acid dyes with 
good to excellent light fastness on wool and silk. 


Alizarine Milling, 
Brilliant Alizarine Milling colors—for dyeing wool, 


nylon, or silk from a weakly acid bath. Extremely 
fast to light, and to mill processing; meet men’s 
wear requirements. 


Artisil Ultradispersed* dyes—level, fast colors for ace- 
tate, polyamide, polyester and certain acrylic fibers. 


Cuprofix* dyes—for good wet fastness on cotton and 
viscose. For improved fastness of anti-crease treat- 


ments. 


Lanasyn* dyes— fast, neutral dyeing premetallized 
dyes for wool, nylon, silk, and acrylic fibers. 


Lanasyn Brilliants — non-metallized dyes in bright 
shades, for use in combination with the regular 


Lanasyn dyes. 


Lumicrease* dyes — fastest-to-light direct dyestuffs 
ever offered—a complete line of color. 


Omega and Metomega Chrome dyes—for woolens and 
worsteds that meet the highest standards in men’s 


wear. 


Sandonyi* dyes—for barré-free color on filament 


nylon; superior light and wash fastness; in every 
conceivable shade. 


Pyrazol* Fast dyes—direct colors for fastness to light 
and washing, offering maximum economy. 


Sandothrene Ultrasperse* Vat dyes — especially pre- 
pared for padding; in fine particle size for screen 
printing and package dyeing. 


Vitrolan* colors—acid dyeing, premetallized dye- 
stuffs giving good colorfastness on wool and various 
synthetic fibers—at moderate cost. 


Xylene Fast colors—level dyeing on wool or silk, 
using sulfuric acid. Good selection for bright shades. 


Xylene Fast “P’’ colors—combine good fastness to 
wet treatments with level dyeing on wool, nylon and 
silk from neutral or weakly acid baths. All have ap- 
proximately equal rates of exhaustion and migration, 
and behave in combination as would a homogenous 
dyestuff. 


Chemicals—for brighter, whiter whites, Leucophor* 
BS Liquid optical brightener. For softening, Cera- 
nine* HC softening agent. For level dyeing, Lyogen* 
P and Lyogen DK and SMK leveling agents. For 
efficient soil removal, Sandopan* DTC, the leading 
detergent for cotton and synthetics. 


in dyestuffs we are specialists in specifics, in meeting the fast-shifting fastness, color-matching and fiber blend 


requirements of the textile industry. 


In chemicais SANDOZ products are formulated to help you meet the ever-rising quality standards in textiles. 
With specialized SANDOZ chemicals, you get the production your orders call for—faster, more easily, and with 


greater over-all economy. 


Information on new developments in dyestuffs, chemicals and dyehouse formulations is made immediately avail- 
able to SANDOZ customers. If your fight is for better quality, join forces with SANDOZ to win. 


SANDOZ, INC., 61-63 VAN DAM STREET, NEW YORK 13, N. Y. ALGONQUIN 5-1700 


*Trade Marks of Sandoz, Inc. 





“BUFFALO” DOUBLE SUCTION 
CENTRIFUGAL PUMPS 


OFFER MORE FOR YOUR PUMP DOLLAR 


@ Long Life @ High Efficiency 
@ Quiet Operation @ Reliability 

@ Minimum Down Time for Repairs 
@ Availability of Replacement Parts 


“Buffalo” Pumps’ engineering and rugged, dependable 
construction make them highly desirable for demanding 
industrial service. For example, “Buffalo” Double 
Suction Pumps for dependable clear water service 
feature precision-machined casings with ample water 
passages — impellers designed for highest efficiencies — 
bronze wearing rings — sturdy shafts and heavy-duty 
ball bearings. 

The complete line of “Buffalo” Double Suction Pumps, 
in capacities from 10 to 14,000 gpm, assures the pump 
that’s tailored to your clear water moving needs — 
exactly. For full information, contact your nearby 
“Buffalo” Engineering Representative, or write for 
Bulletin 955-R. 


Value Beneath the Surface . . . the impeller and shaft 
assembly of the “Buffalo” Double Suction Pump. 


Water enters the efficient, enclosed 
impeller from both sides, to assure 
consistant hydraulic balance. All rotating 

elements are carefully-balanced prior to assembly. 
The value “bonus” in every “Buffalo” Pump is the 
“Q” Factor — the built-in QUALITY which assures 


trouble-free satisfaction and long life. 


BUFFALO PUMPS 


DIVISION OF BUFFALO FORGE CO. 


175 Mortimer Street a 


Buffalo, N. Y. 


Canada Pumps, Ltd., Kitchener, Ont. 
Sales Representatives in all Principal Cities 


a BETTER CENTRIFUGAL 


TEXTILE INDUSTRIES for February, 1959 


PUMP FOR 


EVERY LiaquiD 
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SE FROM THESE OUTSTANDING SANDOZ SPECIAL- 


} COLOR QUALITY, REMARKABLE FAST- 


Pe 


Alizarine Light colors—level dyeing acid dyes with 
good to excellent light fastness on wool and silk. 


Alizarine Milling, 
Brilliant Alizarine Milling colors—for dyeing wool, 


nylon, or silk from a weakly acid bath. Extremely 
fast to light, and to mill processing; meet men’s 
wear requirements. 


Artisil Ultradispersed* dyes—level, fast colors for ace- 
tate, polyamide, polyester and certain acrylic fibers. 


Cuprofix* dyes—for good wet fastness on cotton and 
viscose. For improved fastness of anti-crease treat- 
ments. 


Lanasyn* dyes— fast, neutral dyeing premetallized 
dyes for wool, nylon, silk, and acrylic fibers. 


Lanasyn Brilliants — non-metallized dyes in bright 
shades, for use in combination with the regular 
Lanasyn dyes. 


Lumicrease* dyes — fastest-to-light direct dyestuffs 
ever offered—a complete line of color. 


Omega and Metomega Chrome dyes—for woolens and 
worsteds that meet the highest standards in men’s 
wear. 


Sandony!* dyes—for barré-free color on filament 


) GREATER OPERATING ECONOMIES 


nylon; superior light and wash fastness; in every 
conceivable shade. 


Pyrazol* Fast dyes—direct colors for fastness to light 
and washing, offering maximum economy. 


Sandothrene Uitrasperse* Vat dyes — especially pre- 
pared for padding; in fine particle size for screen 
printing and package dyeing. 


Vitrolan* colors—acid dyeing, premetallized dye- 
stuffs giving good colorfastness on wool and various 
synthetic fibers—at moderate cost. 


Xylene Fast colors—level dyeing on wool or silk, 
using sulfuric acid. Good selection for bright shades. 


Xylene Fast “P’’ colors—combine good fastness to 
wet treatments with level dyeing on wool, nylon and 
silk from neutral or weakly acid baths. All have ap- 
proximately equal rates of exhaustion and migration, 
and behave in combination as would a homogenous 
dyestuff. 


Chemicals—for brighter, whiter whites, Leucophor* 
BS Liquid optical brightener. For softening, Cera- 
nine* HC softening agent. For level dyeing, Lyogen* 
P and Lyogen DK and SMK leveling agents. For 
efficient soil removal, Sandopan* DTC, the leading 
detergent for cotton and synthetics. 


in dyestuffs we are specialists in specifics, in meeting the fast-shifting fastness, color-matching and fiber blend 


requirements of the textile industry. 


In chemicals SANDOZ products are formulated to help you meet the ever-rising quality standards in textiles. 
With specialized SANDOZ chemicals, you get the production your orders call for—faster, more easily, and with 


greater over-all economy. 


information on new developments in dyestuffs, chemicals and dyehouse formulations is made immediately avail- 
able to SANDOZ customers. If your fight is for better quality, join forces with SANDOZ to win. 


SANDOZ, INC., 61-63 VAN DAM STREET, NEW YORK 13, N. Y. ALGONQUIN 5-1700 


* Trade Marks of Sandoz, Inc. 








“BUFFALO” DOUBLE SUCTION 
CENTRIFUGAL PUMPS 





OFFER MORE FOR YOUR PUMP DOLLAR 


@ Long Life @ High Efficiency 
@ Quiet Operation e@ Reliability 

@ Minimum Down Time for Repairs 
@ Availability of Replacement Parts 


“Buffalo” Pumps’ engineering and rugged, dependable 
construction make them highly desirable for demanding 
industrial service. For example, ‘‘Buffalo’’ Double 
Suction Pumps for dependable clear water service 
feature precision-machined casings with ample water 
passages — impellers designed for highest efficiencies — 
bronze wearing rings — sturdy shafts and heavy-duty 
ball bearings. 

The complete line of “Buffalo” Double Suction Pumps, 
in capacities from 10 to 14,000 gpm, assures the pump 
that’s tailored to your clear water moving needs — 
exactly. For full information, contact your nearby 
“Buffalo” Engineering Representative, or write for 
Bulletin 955-R. 





Value Beneath the Surface... the impeller and shaft 
assembly of the “Buffalo” Double Suction Pump. 





Water enters the efficient, enclosed 
impeller from both sides, to assure 

consistant hydraulic balance. All rotating 
elements are carefully-balanced prior to assembly. 
The value “bonus” in every “Buffalo” Pump is the 
“Q” Factor — the built-in QUALITY which assures 
trouble-free satisfaction and long life. 


BUFFALO PUMPS 


DIVISION OF BUFFALO FORGE CO. 
175 Mortimer Street ® 


Buffalo, N. Y. 


Canada Pumps, Ltd., Kitchener, Ont. 
Sales Representatives in all Principal Cities 


A BETTER CENTRIFUGAL 


TEXTILE INDUSTRIES for February, 1959 


PUMP 
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caprolan 
TEXTURED YARN SEMINAR 


t ® 
KEEP YOUR CUTTING EDGES KEEN 


More and more mills are moving ahead with the new textured fila- 
ment yarns. In making the switch, a basic knowledge of the charac- 
teristics of the new yarns will help you avoid problems and improve 
your profit margin. 


FACT: textured Filament Yarns And 
Spun Yarns Are Not The Same 


Consequently, your ordinary methods of running spun yarns need 
certain adaptation for maximum success with textured filament yarns. 


EXAMPLE: in tufting textured filament yarns for cut-pile fabrics, 
knife edges are extremely important if cutting streaks are to be pre- 
vented. Careful attention, and the keenest cutting edges are essential. 


IDEA: Sharpen knives frequently. Use of a clamp on your emery 
wheel can provide a uniform knife angle and sharper cutting surfaces. 
This is one of the simple steps that can help you get best results with 
Textured Caprolan*. Call on our technical service, end-use develop- 
ment, and fiber application laboratory staffs at any time for 
additional help in adapting Textured Caprolan to 

your product lines. 


Fiber Sales and Service National Aniline Division 


261 Madison Avenue, New York 16, N.Y. 


#9 of a series 
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Whether we call it face on the cloth, cover, or hand, 
our technicians stand ready to help you get what you 
want with the equipment that you have. 


Our entire experience of 54 years in textile chemical 
manufacturing and practical work in the mills is yours 
for the asking. 


Headquarters for textile chemicals 


Warp Sizing: Softeners, Binders, 
Penetrants, Ty-In Penetrants, 
Shuttle Dressing, Waxes. 


Wet Processing Chemicals and 
Auxiliaries: Dye Assistants, 
Penetrants, Rewetting Agents, 
Sanforized Fabric Oils, Detergents, 
Scouring Agents, Softeners. 


Niagara Twist-Setter: Yarn 
Conditioning Penetrants. 


Seyco Warp Lubricator. 


SEY DEL-WOOLLEY 2 CO. 


748 RICE STREET, ATLANTA, GEORGIA 
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spinning 
a great yarn 
in cost cutting 


SPINESSO’ 


What should be lubricated— when 
and with what? Dramatic cost cut 
ting stories often begin with the 
understanding eyes and exacting 
care of your maintenance man. 
You will get greater protection for 
your machinery and minimize 


/ 


; 


maintenance if you provide him 
with Spinesso oils. 

Spinesso oils are especially form- 
ulated to mect the requirements of 
high-speed spinning and twisting 
spindles, and precision textile ma- 
chinery. ‘They resist sludging due to 
oxidation, assure. clean, gum-free 
operation, and provide instant lub 
rication during critical warm-up 
periods. Spinesso is available in 
three outstanding grades for various 
spindle speeds. 

lor information on the complete 
line of Esso products designed for 
the textile industry or for technical 
assistance available through a con- 
veniently located Esso Sales Service 
Laboratory, contact your local Esso 
office, or write: Industrial Lubri- 
cants Division, Esso Standard Oil 
Company, 15 West 51st Street, 
New York 19, N.Y. 


in Industry after Industry...“.ESSO RESEARCH works wonders with oil” 


For further information use Handy Return Card, Page 195 TEXTILE INDUSTRIES for February, 1959 
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Pennsalt Tailors Caustic to Textile Needs 


To get top efficiency in kier boiling, scouring, bleaching, 
mercerizing, cellulose steeping . . . and all other textile 
processes that demand quality caustic . . . you needa 
form of caustic tailored to each job. That’s why 
Pennsalt supplies controlled-purity caustic in a choice 
of flake, solid, 50% and 73% regular grade liquor and 
50% and 73% rayon grade. 

You’ll get tailored delivery, too. Pennsalt specializes in 
delivering by the method that’s most economical for 
you. To provide freight savings and dependable on- 
schedule deliveries to mills in all locations, we can ship 
to you by barge, tank car and/or tank truck from our 
plants and bulk terminals. 


From our plant at Calvert City, Kentucky, we supply 
southern mills with high purity mercury-cell caustic 


INDUSTRIAL CHEMICALS DIVISION 
PENNSALT CHEMICALS CORPORATION 
3 Penn Center, Philadelphia 2, Pa. 

Chicago * Detroit * New York * Philadelphia ® Pittsburgh * St. Louis 
Appleton * Atlanta 


Airco Company International, New York 
Pennsalt Chemicals of Canada Ltd., Oakville, Ontario 


See our Catalog 
in Chemical 
Materials Catalog 


soda. To assure prompt, convenient delivery to other 
areas, we’ve established new caustic bulk shipping 
centers at Chicago and Pittsburgh . . . affording you 
local supply points for caustic from both our new 
Calvert City plant and our original plant at 
Wyandotte, Mich. 


Pennsalt also specializes in other quality chemicals for 
specific textile needs. Among these are chlorine, hydro- 
gen peroxide, potassium and ammonium persulfate, 
ammonia, and ammonium chloride. And you get expert 
assistance to help you buy, store, handle and apply 
them with efficiency and safety. 


Why not get the facts on tailored chemical service . . . 
call or write Pennsalt today. 


Pennsalt 
Chemicals 


ESTABLISHED 





In the West, Pennsalt inorganic chemicals are available through Pennsalt of Washington Division, with plants at Tacoma, Washington and Portland, Oregon, 


TEXTILE INDUSTRIES for February, 1959 
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Easy to install! 
Leak-Proot! 
Economical! 

Maintenance-Free! 

Highly Efficient! 


ideal for 
High-Pressure 
“Spot-Heating” 
installations! 


“BUFFALO” 
BREEZO-FIN 
UNIT 
HEATERS 


“Buffalo” Breezo-Fin Unit Heaters are your “best buy” for “spot-heating” 
applications in plants and commercial buildings. Flexible, economical and 
dependable, they are delivering peak performance in thousands of installa- 
tions throughout the world. 


Best of all, leakage inside the unit is positively eliminated. A one-piece, 

seamless copper tube extends from inlet to outlet ground joint. This provides 

absolutely leak-tight operation for steam pressures up to 250 pounds and 

406° F. Special coils for higher pressures and temperatures can be furnished, 

on application, utilizing steam or hot water. 

Other Breezo-Fin features include high-efficiency fans for quiet operation — 

streamlined, handsome appearance — fins designed for maximum radiation 

— sturdy construction for long, maintenance-free life — adjustable louvers : 

to “spot” the heat exactly where it’s needed. Available in 31 standard sizes One of many “Buffalo” Breezo-Fin Unit Heaters 
from 16,000 to 497,000 BTU. Special larger packages also available for installed in world’s largest surgical dressings 
plant, equipped with special coils operating on 


higher heating loads. ant, . ! 
> Xian 425° F hot water with 400 P.S.I. working pressure. 


Be sure to investigate “Buffalo” Breezo-Fin Unit Heaters for your next “spot- 
heating” job. Contact your nearby “Buffalo” engineering representative, or 
write us direct for Bulletin 3137-E. 


“Buffalo” products bring you the “Q” Factor —the built-in QUALITY 


that provides trouble-free satisfaction and long life. 


BUFFALO FORGE COMPANY 
BUFFALO, NEW YORK 


Buffalo Pumps Division e@ Buffalo, N. Y. 
Canadian Blower & Forge Co., Ltd., Kitchener, Ont. 


VENTILATING @ AIR CLEANING @ AIR TEMPERING e@ INDUCED DRAFT «© EXHAUSTING e@ FORCED DRAFT «© COOLING « HEATING e@ PRESSURE BLOWING 
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HARSHAW 


4 


~ ZINC NITRATE 
FLAKE 


Readily Soluble ‘ 


High Purity 

Less Fines 

=F T-S" CoM a t-lalel() 
ae 


7 


mr Nitrate sasha is 60 ha under TYPICAL AVERAGE ANALYSIS: 
rigi contee oomneang the user of uniform resin Assay as Zn(NOs)2 72.5% 
catalysis at all times. 


Harshaw Zinc Nitrate Flake is especially suited 
for polymerizing resins currently being used for 
wrinkle-free and wash-and-wear fabrics. 


Harshaw Zinc Nitrate Flake measures about 
36'’ thick by '4”’ long, thereby reducing dust 
and fines to absolute minumum. 


Packed in 300 or 100 pound Leverpak drums 
with polyethylene liner, Harshaw Zinc Nitrate 
Flake is available for immediate shipment. Insol. in 1% Nitric 

. . Acid Solution 
Write for samples and prices. 


pH of 5% solution 


EL THE HARSHAW CHEMICAL CO. 


1946 E. 97th Street, Cleveland 6, Ohio 


CHICAGO « CINCINNATI ¢ CLEVELAND © DETROIT * HASTINGS-ON-HUDSON, N.Y. © HOUSTON * LOS ANGELES © PHILADELPHIA © PITTSBURGH 
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LICKS YOUR 
FIBER DRAFTING PROBLEMS! 


WEST POINT COHESION TESTER PREDICTS! 


PREDICTS effect of roll spacing 
PREDICTS effect of bi-directional drafting 
PREDICTS effect of humidity 

PREDICTS effect of draft 


Provides fast and efficient cohesion test for maximum 
fiber control and proper blending in processing. 
Eliminates numerous tests for fiber length, fiber fineness, 
surface characteristics, wax content, etc. Compensates 
for variations in raw material to achieve optimum twists 
for roving. Determines drafting properties of synthetic, 
natural and blended staples. 1%" minimum, 8” maxi- 
mum roll setting. 


THE USTER SPECTROGRAPH PROVES! 


PROVES production machinery settings 
PROVES mechanical condition of machines 
PROVES short, medium, long term variations 


PROVES final fabric appearance in 
4 to 6 minutes 


The Uster Spectrograph introduces an entirely new 
concept of fiber control during processing. The 
Spectrograph describes mechanical troubles and machinery 
setting faults in the drafting zone. Simultaneously with 
the operation of the Evenness Tester, the Spectrograph 
automatically analyzes short, medium and long term 
variations. The result is stored on numerous channels 
with the Spectrogram chart delivered in 4 to 6 minutes. 


FOR THE COMPLETE PICTURE WRITE, WIRE OR PHONE USTER. 


SALES OFFICES: 

U. S. Sales Offices: Atlanta, Georgia Se 
Canadian Sales Offices: Hugh Williams & Company, © CORPORATION 
27 Wellington St., East Toronto 1, Ontario ~~. CHARLOTTE 


NOR. CAROLINA 


USTER 


CONTINUOUS QUALITY C 


ONTROL IN MANUFACTURING 
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Olt IS SUPPLIED TO BOTH TOP AND CONICAL 
BEARING SURFACES THROUGH SEAMS. 


LESS Ol 
‘, IS NEEDED. 


TRAVELER DISTRIBUTES OIL. 


OIL FLOWS TO ANNULAR RESERVOIR 
WITHIN THE RING, THEN IS DRAWN BY 
CAPILLARY ACTION THROUGH SEAMS. 


VN 


Ww... M type 
HERR Conical Ring 


better lubrication with less oil 


SEAM LUBRICATION. A new idea .. . utilizes the principle of capillary attraction to provide 
more uniform lubrication than has been possible in the past. It is the outstanding feature of 
the new “M” type ring. 


T LESS OIL IS USED IN THIS NEW “M” TYPE 4 CLEANER YARN. With better oil distribu- 
« . 


SEVERAL YEARS RING because no oil is wasted. It all tion and no leakage, mills are getting 
goes to the bearing surfaces of the ring cleaner yarns. 
through the seams. 
EXPERIENCE IN SOME 5, FASTER OPERATION. Speed-up is possible 
9 TRAVELERS LAST LONGER. As a matter of * without extra wear to ring and traveler. 
* experience in mills which have been The traveler receives oil from the lubri- 
using “M” rings for the past three cating seams over the complete bearing 
years, the uniformity of lubrication surfaces of the ring. 
increases traveler life. 


OF THE LARGEST 


TEXTILE PLANTS 


REDUCES YARN BREAKAGE. As in all Herr 
HAVE ESTABLISHED RINGS LAST YEARS LONGER. High speed 6. Conical Rings, tension is autematically 

: operation for years has established the adjusted by the action of the traveler 
THE BENEFITS OF superiority of the new design. and conical design of the ring. 


THIS RING. Write today — get facts that will make new profits possible. 


The 514” diameter 4344” face 
Herr Conical Ring requires only one oil cup. 


‘ 3 
4ER MANUFACTURING CO., INC. 


310 FRANKLIN STREET ¢ BUFFALO 2, N.Y. 


FOR SPINNING AND TWISTING WORSTED, WOOLEN, RAYON, NYLON, ORLON, FIBERGLASS AND BLENDED YARNS OF ALL TYPES 
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To Eliminate Downtime 


Guard These Three Points with the 


Shock and Wear Resisting Dayton Combination 


GET RIGHT TO THE SOURCE and you'll 
eliminate unnecessary downtime that runs 
up expense and hampers your production. 
There are three points to watch... because 
they take most of the punishing wear and 
shock... the loop picker, the check straps 
and the lug strap. 

That’s why Dayton has concentrated on 
perfecting a balanced combination to pro- 
tect all three points of shock and wear. And, 
it takes all three to absorb the shock of high 
speed shuttles, smoothly check the picker 
stick, and accurately deliver the shuttle re- 
turn. Try the Dayton combination. 


SHOCK ABSORBING Dayton 
Thorobred Deluxe-Lug Straps are 
molded together around a built-in 
plug that soaks up the hammering 


SOOO EEEEEHSEEE SHE EEEEHEEEEEHESEEEEE EEE EEEEEEEEHEEEEEEEEEEEEEEEEEEHEHEEHEEEEEEEEE EEE EEE EHESESSE 
. . 


blows generated in the first instant 
of picker stick thrust. One-piece, 
link-free construction is the secret 
of longer service with greater pro- 
tection for both the stick and loom. 
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= WEAR RESISTANT Dayton Thor- 
obred Loop Pickers last for millions 
of contacts. Here are the three rea- 
sons why! The tilt of the picker face 
is perfect for strainfree shuttle con- 
tact... tapered picker stick hole and 
tapered bottom insure accurate seat- 
ing and protect against tearing the 
loop ply ...corners are round and 
smooth to prevent jerked-in fillings 
GRADUATED CHECKING ACT- 
ION of Dayton Endless ThoroCheck 
Straps ...plus a stronger multi-ply 
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construction ... adds 6 to 8 months , 
Start saving today by refitting your looms with the Dayton 


combination. Then compare the long life, freedom from down- 
time and, above all, the smoother picking action that only 
Dayco products can give you. Order through your mill sup- 
ply jobber or write The Dayton Rubber Company, Textile 
Division, 401 S. C. National Bank Building, Greenville, S. C. 


more of trouble-free service. With 
multi-straps to do the checking, 
there’s never any drag over the face 
of the stick and no interference with 
the shuttle throw. 
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OD.R. 1959 Dayton Rubber A 


Dayco and Thorobred Textile Products For Better Spinning and Weaving 


OVERSEAS PLANT: THE DAYTON RUBBER CO., LTD., DUNDEE, SCOTLAND 





MAKE YOUR BALING 


Proitable 


OPERATION 


with dependable 


LOGEMANN 
BALING 


Open bolers for finished goods may be hydraulic or power- 


driven. Give platen dimensions required, maximum height 
of pile to be compressed, number of bales per hour, when 
requesting information on open balers. 


Tell Us Your Baling Problems 


That's the best way to get the right answers to low-cost 
time-saving baling. During our sixty years of building balers 
for the textile industry we've solved many a baling prob- 
lem for mill owners. Our engineers know how to make baling 
operations pay their own way in time and labor-savings, in 
speedier, more reliable handling of bales, in lower main- 
tenance cost. Many Logemann balers have been in profitable 
operation since the turn of the century—evidence of the 
ruggedness, durability, and long service life of Logemann 
baling presses. 


In the interests of better baling operations in your plant, 
find out what Legemann balers can do for you. Tell us what 
your specific problem is. We'll gladly show you how it can be 
answered in terms of better bales at lower costs and make 
as ic recommendation based on your requirements. 
Write for information today. 


Box balers for waste may be obtained in either the hydraulic 
or power-driven type. Mention the kind of waste to be baled, 
how much in how many hours, the preferred size or weight 
of bale when inquiring about box balers. 


LOGEMANN BROTHERS ae. 


3102 West Burleigh Street 


For further information use Handy Return Card, Page 195 


Milwaukee 10, Wisconsin 
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THE NEED: 


Stain was a problem in processing stretch nylon. The indus- 
try also needed positive means for yarn identification—and 
a collapsible carrier that would allow the yarn to relax 
uniformly throughout the entire package. 


Extensive Sonoco research on these problems resulted in 
many new Carrier tubes. Critical dimensional specifications 
were met and stainproof surfaces provided. These stretch 
nylon tubes were produced, as they are today, in an ade- 
quate variety for yarn identification. Lacquer tips, scores 
and notches are also available. And, because the strength 


A carrier to improve stretch nylon processing 


of the tubes is rigidly controlled in manufacture, they col- 
lapse properly and aid considerably in thé production of 
uniform finished yarn. Their use eliminates the need for 
more expensive methods in processing stretch nylon. 


Only Sonoco, with its modern laboratory, engineering and 
production facilities, could solve these problems with an 
economical and efficient carrier. It is typical of countless 
cases where Sonoco leadership in the development of textile 
paper carriers, based on 60 years experience, has benefited 
the industry. Let Sonoco help you! 


r 
3—f, 


iy Products for Tortilos 


[=== GgONOCO PRODUCTS COMPANY 


Main Office—Hartsville, $c.” “Stic. Conn. + Akron, Ind. + Lowell, Mass. + Phillipsburg, N. J. - Longview, Texas + Philadelphia, Pa. + La Puente, Cal. + Atlanta, Ga. » Granby, Quebec + Brantford, Ontario « Mexicd, D. F. 





FOSTER 
MODEL 102 


ECONOMY FEATURES 


While the Foster Model 102 Winder is widely known for its flexibility or 
adaptability to changing situations and for the quality of its winding, its economy 
features should not be overlooked. Here they are: 


1. Doubles production and reduces operating costs by 3 as compared with 
obsolete machines, due to high speed, self threading tension device, easy 
donning and doffing, and empty bobbin conveyor discharging into stand- 
ard size truck. 


. Negligible repair costs(as low as $10.00 per year per 100 spindles) because 
of fabricated steel head end, floor stands and sampsons; hardened steel 
parts where contacted by yarn; rubber boots over ball bearings on cam 


SELF THREADING TENSION DEVICE 
; ; shaft and roll shaft, which facilitate alignment and reduce vibration. 
3. Simple adjustments. Any competent fixer can make them. 


Bulletin A-95-A on request. 


FOSTER MACHINE COMPANY 


A Yarn Winder for Every Purpose 
Westfield, Massachusetts, U.S.A. 


Southern Office — Johnston Bidg., Charlotte, N. C. 
Canadian Representative — Ross Whitehead & Company Ltd., 1475 Mountain St., Montreal, Que. 
and 100 Dixie Plaza, Port Credit, Ont. 
FFING — LDER , J ‘ 
EASY iano European Representative — Muschamp Textile Machinery Ltd., Keb Lane, Bardsley, Oldham, England. 
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The finest textiles in the world 
are processed with 


a 2 OR Om BO]. ae 2 ORS REL. ia, Bs 


From the smallest mills to the largest 
plants . . . wherever fine quality textiles 
are processed, Proctor equipment 

is ott the job. 


See for yourself how several textile 
products are served by many Proctor 
units —each precision engineered 

to assure high production with 
uniformity of product —plus profit- 
making economy. 


A sampling of companies now using 
Proctor Textile Processing Equipment: 


Allied Textile Printers, Inc. 
Amerotron Corp. 

Anglo Fabrics Co. 

Jos. Bancroft & Sons Co. 
Bigelow-Sanford Carpet Company 
Burlington Industries, Inc. 
Chatham Mfg. Co. 

Cene Mills Corp. 

Consolidated Bleaching Co. 
Deering-Milliken & Co. 

P. H. Hanes Knitting Co. 

A. & M. Karagheusian 

Kendall Mills 

Jas. Lees & Sons Co. 

Magee Carpet Co. 

Mohasco Industries, Incorporated 
Pelion, Inc. 

Richmond-Fairlawn Finishing Co. 
Rock Hill Printing & Finishing Co. 
Simmons Company 

J. P. Stevens & Co. 

United Merchants & Manufacturers, Inc. 


Write today for free, illustrated literature. Learn 
more about how Proctor equipment can serve you. 


All of these products are 
processed with Proctor 
Preparatory and Blending 
equipment in addition to the 
specialized machines listed below. 


PRINT GOODS 
Loop Ager 
Loop Dryer—Curer 
Tenter Housing 
Roller Curer 


CARPETS 


WOVEN AND TUFTED 
Carding 
Drying 


KNIT GOODS 
Continuous Bleach Range 
Nylon Setting and Drying Equipment 


Loop Dryer 
Redmanized® “'Shrunk-to-Fit” Finishing 


Electrocolorset for dyeing, setting, 
and finishing nylon hosiery 


WOVEN SYNTHETICS 


Synthetic Card 
Resin Finishing Ranges 


BLANKETS 


Stock Dryers 
Carding 


MATTRESSES 


Completely automatic Batt Making 
System 


NON-WOVENS 


Web Forming Equipment 
Drying and Curing Equipment 


ae 2 OR Om OR. Mr.-me- On B70. em ee, 0 Oe ee 
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Very advanced Roberts Arrow spinning frame 
all ball bearing, Fafnir-equipped 


In the head design alone, Roserts Arrow Spinning Frames incor- 
porate 30 prelubricated and sealed Fafnir ball bearings. All plain 
bearings and studs are eliminated. 


The head design is typical. At every key turning point, from cross 
shafts to jack shafts, from top rolls to cylinder mounting, Fafnir ball 
bearings provide smooth-working, power-saving, trouble-free per- 
FAFNIR PLYA-SEAL BALL BEARINGS. formance. Wear and replacement of parts and bearing lubrication 


typical of the Fainir bearings used in the and maintenance are all but eliminated. 
cylinder mounting. head, and other turning 
points in the ROBERTS ARROW frame, are Widespread industry acceptance of Roberts high draft antifriction 


poclubvionted end sealed against lees of frames and frame components speaks for itself of the remarkable 
grease. Slinger-type, frictionless seals pro- 


tect against lint and dust while permitting production capabilities engineered into this advanced-design 
high speed operation. equipment. 


It's a success story that speaks, too, for the high calibre of Fafnir 


design engineering service...service that reflects almost half a 
ec A F fe - century of experience with textile applications. Worth remember- 

ing when you have a bearing problem. The Fafnir Bearing Com- 
BALL BEARINGS pany, New Britain, Connecticut. 


. Ad 
MOST COMPLETE rs * 
we Y 


LINE IN AMERICA 
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... to work for you! 


50% in bleaching chemical costs, and can equal or 
surpass your present whiteness! 


This laboratory specialist in the Textile Section of 
Sotvay Technical Service, working with an industry- 
experienced field staff, stands ready to give individual 
help to textile men like yourself. 


For example, the Sotvay Activated Hydrogen Per- 
oxide Bleaching Process was developed by Technical 
Service to meet an industry need for an improved 
cotton bleaching method. With it, you can save up to 


SOLVAY Chemicals for the Textile Industry 
Caustic Soda - Chlorine - Hydrogen Peroxide - Sodium Nitrite 
Mutual® Chromium Chemicals - Potassium Carbonate - Soda Ash 


llied 


, SOLVAY PROCESS DIVISION 
hemical 


61 Broadway, New York 6, N.Y. 
SOLVAY branch offices and dealers are located in major centers from coast to coast. 


TEXTILE INDUSTRIES for February, 1959 


For data on this process or technical aid in apply- 
ing any SoLvay”® product listed here, mail the coupon. 


PHOTO: This SOLVAY technician is measuring fluidities of a 
customer’s cotton samples. 


Ce ee ee tee fe ee 2 eee od 
SOLVAY PROCESS DIVISION 

ALLIED CHEMICAL CORPORATION EN-29 
61 Broadway, New York 6, N. Y. 


Please send without cost: 
0 Brochure on So.tvay Activated Hydrogen 
Peroxide Process 
oO — to discuss technical problem outlined in attached 
etter. 


Name 

Position 

Company 

Phone 

Address 

oo ee 
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LIQUID 
SULFUR 
DIOXIDE 


SO. accomplishes the following 
—Acidifies alkaline hypochlorite 
making it easier to wash out. Re- 
duces chlorine to the harmless 
valence minus one (Cl-!)! Leaves 
fabric acid free. Tennessee’s Liq- 
uid Sulfur Dioxide is also very 
effective as a reducing, bleaching 
and neutralizing agent, and pH 
control. 

We would like to consult with 
you on the possibilities of Ten- 
nessee’s Liquid Sulfur Dioxide in 
your processing. 


© TANK CARS 


Is 


hor 


/ | \ 
A 
¥ oat 617-29 Grant Building, Atlanta, Georgia 
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<\ TENNESSEE ~ -- CORPORATION 


IN A FLASH! 


we can prove to you 


BLUE STREAK 


HAIRON CHECK STRAPS 


Taldatehicm olacleiiailela 
and reduce costs 
palcrelaliare 


MORE PROFITS 
FOR YOU 


Proven Part mante css 


Mill, using BLUE STREAK HalRON CHECK STRAPS ex- 
clusively for one year, reports their strap cost less than 
in any previous year — even though they increased the 
speed of their looms during the one-year period! That's 
because BLUE STREAK HAtRON CHECK STRAPS are cut 
from Foreign Hairon Leather which has been thor- 
oughly tested and mill proven. 


ALSO IMMEDIATE SHIPMENT ON: 


ABCO Binder and Front Box Plate Leathers 
VELVET Binder and Front Box Plate Leathers 
All Types and Shapes of Loom Leathers 
Any of our representatives will be happy to call on you— 
write or phone 
ERNEST D. KEY, SR. 510 Whitehall St., S.W., Atlanta, Ga. 
President Telephone—MUrray 8-1483 
ERNEST D. KEY, JR. . .Monticello, Ga. 


Executive Vice-President Telephone 2121 


JULIAN S. HARRIS 232 Altondale Ave., Charlotte 7, N. C. 
Vice-President Telephone—Edison 23055 


EDWARD H. BRANCH 1508 Poincianna St., Huntsville, Ala. 
Secretary Telephone—Jefferson 4-6204 


ALLAN D. SCOTT R.F.D. #2, Box 506, Selma, Ala 
Telephone—Trinity 44118 


705 Forrest Ave., East Point, Ga. 
Telephone—Poplar 1-6781 


P. O. Box 4871, Dallas 6, Texas 
Telephone—Tenison 9416 


JAMES D. ELLINGTON, JR... .2075 Dellwood Dr., N. W., Atlanta, Ga. 
Telephone—Trinity 2-4083 


ATLANTA BELTING COMPANY 


508-510 Whitehall Street, S$. W 
Atlanta 3, Georgia 
Telephones MUrray 8-1483-4-5 


Manufacturers of Leather Belting & Textile Strapping 


CHARLES R. DAVIS 


JOHN C. LONG... 
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NOW. ..THE 
SUPREME 
TRAVELER 


Superior Performance to match its name! 


Years in the development and testing state . 
months in actual use by large mills under every 
conceivable operating condition—the new CARTER 
“Supreme” traveler is now ready. 


The secret—a gleaming, satin-smooth, plated finish 
—increases traveler life over 1,000%, in some 
cases. One large mill, changing travelers every 12 
hours, now runs the “Supreme” a minimum of four 


weeks! It also completely solves the troublesome 
rust problem, and permits maximum control of 
neps. 


You get longer, smoother running with far less 
down time . . . you save labor costs with fewer 
traveler changes . . . you get improved yarn quality 
and strength when you specify CARTER “Supreme” 
—a superior traveler in every sense of the word. 


Ask your CARTER representative to tell you the “Supreme” story today. 


REPRESENTATIVES 


8. A. Haynes, 

Soecial Representative. .114 W. Fifth Ave., Gastonia, N. C. 
W. T. Horton .... Belmont, N. C. 
D. E. Phillips. .....2702 Garden Lakes Bivd., Rome Georgia 
P. L. Piercy... 128 Hudson St., Spartanburg, S. C. 
4. R. Richie. ..........1307 Crabapple Lane, Raleigh, N. C. 
OS Se ee P. O. Box No. 129, Auburn, Ala. 
€. G CeneeteR. .cccccce .. 139 Main St., E. Greenwich, ®. |. 
139 Main St., E. Greenwich, R. |. 

P. ©. Box 1169, Mexia, Texas 

27 Wellington St., E., Toronto, 
Ontario, Canada 


-arter 


TRAVELER COMPANY 


DIVISION OF A.B. CARTER, INC. MANUFACTURERS OF THE 
BOYCE WEAVERS KNOTTER GASTONIA, NORTH CAROLINA 


t. O. Tolley 
Hugh Willioms & Co 
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Pr oj @CEE Research a new fiber... design and 
build a pilot plant — everything 
from spinning equipment to dyeing, 
bleaching, and finishing machines. 


Solution: Call on Butterworth. 


Butterworth offers a unique combination of facilities — 
research, engineering, machine building. 


When you are thinking ahead in new fibers, 
new blends, new finishes, Butterworth is 
your partner from the developmental stage 
to the practical production operation. 


Butterworth is the largest independent manufacturer 
of synthetic fiber machinery. Add to this 
Butterworth’s long experience in the design and 
building of machines for the wet end of 
textile finishing . . . No wonder 
miracles are made to happen at Butterworth! 


Talk to a Butterworth engineer in confidence 
about your problem. 


BUTTERWORTH 


H. W. BUTTERWORTH & SONS COMPANY 
Division of Van Norman Industries, Inc. 


BETHAYRES, PA. * SINCE 1820 


la 
) 
J 
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kor fastest Shear repair service 
in the South, send your cutting parts to the 
C & M Shop in Greenville, 8. C. 






Southern Shop on Laurens Road 


Time costs you money. 
Save time with this new 


and faster service. 





Repairing a Shear Revolver 


Manufacturers of the most complete line of 
Dry Finishing Machinery 


CurTIS &@ MARBLE MACHINE Co. 


72 CAMBRIDGE STREET + WORCESTER 3 + MASSACHUSETTS 
SOUTHERN SALES & SERVICE + LAURENS ROAD + GREENVILLE © SOUTH CAROLINA 


ESTABLISHED 1831 
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Stainless Steel eliminates 
replacements for 40 years 
in the carbonizing unit 


at Forstmann Division, 
J. P. Stevens & Co., Inc. 


Passaic, New Jersey 


United States Stee! Corporation—Pittsburgh 
American Stee! & Wire—Cleveland 

National Tube—Pittsburgh 

Columbia-Geneva Steei—San Francisco 

Tennessee Coal & iron—Fairfield, Alabama 

United States Stee! Supply—Stee! Service Centers 
United States Stee! Export Company 





The Forstmann carbonizing unit removes the 
tiny bits of grass or burrs that cling to the wool 
in semi-finished fabrics. These bits of vegetable 
matter are soaked in a solution of sulfuric acid 
at 3° of the Baumé scale, charred by a baking 
unit, crushed, and finally the carbonized remains 
are washed away in a soda water bath. 
“Stainless Steel is the only material I know 
of that can be used here,” says Mr. Ernest 
Stark, Assistant to the Finishing Manager at 
Forstmann. “Years ago we tried other materials 
—from coated-wood to metals— but they all had 
to be replaced frequently because the sulfuric 
acid ate them up. Then, in 1951 we installed 
Type 316 Stainless Steel in the areas where cor- 
rosion was most severe. Today, this Stainless 
Steel equipment is still in excellent condition 
and will be good for at least 30 more years.” 
End corrosion losses in your plant. When you 
repair, repair with Stainless Steel. And specify 
USS Stainless Steel for service-tested quality. 


USS is a registered trademark 


(iss) United States Steel 


Puritan’s Engineered Maintenance 
reduces floor-cleaning and sealing problems 
for The American Thread Company 


“We're saving 30% on costs... 
and our floors stay in better condition longer” 


“EENGINEERED MAINTENANCE gets 
my vote! By applying technical 
know-how, furnishing adequate 
supervision, and providing proper 
supplies and equipment, Puritan 
has helped us lick a difficult 
sanitary maintenance problem. 


“Frankly,” says J. C. Collins, 
Utility Foreman at The American 
Thread Company, Sevier, North 
Carolina, “I didn’t think we could 
ever overcome it, but Puritan 
showed us how. Now our custo- 
dians are proud of the job they are 
able to do.” 


The American Thread Company 
was faced with the problem of 
paraffin being tracked from area 
to area throughout its large, mod- 
ern mill. With the installation of 
Puritan’s ENGINEERED MAINTE- 
NANCE program, this condition has 
been reduced to a minimum with a 
very considerable saving in cost. 


Systemized sanitation 


Your plant has its own special 
requirements and desirable level 


COPYRIGHT 


of sanitary maintenance. The 
ENGINEERED MAINTENANCE pro- 
gram Puritan recommends for your 
company is prepared for your indi- 
vidual needs. A specially trained 
Puritan representative surveys 
your buildings personally. On the 
basis of this on-the-scenes report, 
a team of Puritan specialists pre- 
pares day-to-day, week-to-week 
and month-to-month procedures. 


They set these up for you on an 
engineered basis...train your jan- 
itors and porters...call regularly 
to review progress and provide 
further training as needed. 


This entire program 
costs you nothing 


Puritan means exactly that. No 
strings. As a user of Puritan sani- 
tary maintenance products you 
receive the service free. 


Meanwhile you are not tieing 
yourself down in any way. Nation- 
ally used Puritan products are 
competitively priced and fully 


guaranteed. You are not asked to 
sign any long-term contract. You 
pay nothing extra—either directly 
or indirectly. The burden of proof 
is upon us. 


Frees your time at once 


ENGINEERED MAINTENANCE starts 
to take nuisance details off your 
hands from the very first day. You 
have additional hours to devote 
to management responsibilities... 
doubly important today when 
increased investments in labor, 
materials and equipment place a 
premium on efficient operation. 
ENGINEERED MAINTENANCE is a 
tested method of controlling san- 
itary maintenance...conveniently 
...surely...economically. 


A good way to start 


Send for “ENGINEERED MAINTE- 
NANCE.” This new technical book- 
let shows you precisely how Puritan 
helps you achieve trouble-free 
maintenance...cut your company’s 
costs...save your own time. 


: PURITAN CHEMICAL COMPANY 


ese 
PURITAN 
CweMicar 
COMPANY 


EXECUTIVE OFFICES: 916 ASHBY STREET, N. W. « ATLANTA 18, GEORGIA 
PLANTS & WAREHOUSES: ATLANTA, GEORGIA + HOUSTON, TEXAS « ST. LOUIS, MISSOURI 
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INCREASE TEXTILE PROFITS 


Use Texspray fiber conditioner. You'll get smoother, stronger yarn and fabric 






Here’s how Texaco Texspray can favorably alter your 
production picture: 
@ It reduces fly and dust so that machines and men 
operate more efficiently. 
@ it increases the pliability of textile fibers. 
@ It assures more long staple by preventing fiber 
breakage, thus maintaining full saleable weight. 
@ It reduces static, assures fewer “ends-down” and 
faster Monday start-ups. 

Texspray may be applied in the picker directly to the 
fiber surface with a wiping action and treats all fibers 
uniformly. 


Want cleaner cloth? 


Lubricate looms—cam sur- 
faces, jacks, slide and con- 
necting rods—with Texaco 
Stazon. It clings to lubricated 
parts—does not splatter, creep 
or drip. 





Texspray-ed fabric can be dyed or printed without 
prior washing. Texspray does not interfere with color 
values; therefore, its added weight need never be 
removed. 


How to obtain a trial Texspray installation 


Just call the nearest of the more than 2,000 Texaco 
Distributing Plants, or write: 
* bi % 


The Texas Company, 135 East 42nd Street, New York 
17, New York. 
Tune in Metropolitan Opera Radio Broadcast 
Every Saturday Afternoon. 


i 


IN ALL 


STATES 





LUBRICATION IS A MAJOR FACTOR IN COST CONTROL 


(PARTS, INVENTORY, PRODUCTION, DOWNTIME, MAINTENANCE) 
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Which 


of 
these 


products 
and 
services 
can 

you 
use... 
from 


BECCO 





Me 


FOOD MACHINERY 
AND CHEMICAL 
a PORATION 


FOOD MACHINERY AND 
CHEMICAL CORPORATION 


Solve Dye Problems 
with 

BECCO 

Silicate-Free Bleaching 


* 


“We dyed half a million yards 
this week...with no rejects!” 


So reports a new user of 
Becco Silicate-Free Bleaching 
Process,* who previously suf- 
fered up to 25% rejects. 

When complex silicates of 
calcium and magnesium 
formed scale on equipment and 
left resistant residues in the 
cloth, a Becco Sales Engineer 
studied the situation, and 
recommended Silicate-Free 
Hydrogen Peroxide bleaching 
solutions which eliminated the 
problem. 

Silicate-Free bleaching won't 
answer every textile bleaching 
problem. But chances are one 
Becco process or another will. 
If you need help, use the cou- 
pon below to request a Sales 
Engineer's call. Also, ask for 
your free copy of Bulletin No. 
71, “Continuous Bleaching of 
Cottons with Silicate-Free Per- 
oxide Solutions”. 


*U.S. Patents 2,740,689 and 2,820,690 


BECCO & 


BECCO CHEMICAL DIVISION, FMC 
Station B, Buffalo, New York 

Dept. TI-A 
Gentlemen: 
(O Please send a free copy of Becco 


Bulletin No. 71. 
(0 Please have a Sales Engineer call. 
NAME 
FIRM. 
ADDRESS 


CITY. 


= eee 


Becco’s Four-Fold Engineering 
Service Program —offered free 
— includes: 


1. Comprehensive survey of 
your facilities. 


2. Specific proposal with 
recommendation of 
proved equipment and 
where it is obtainable. 


3. Installation supervision 
by Becco. 


4. Periodic inspection and 
permanent service. 


Can you use this free Becco 
help, based on more years of 
experience with bulk handling 
of H,0, than any other manu- 
facturer? Use the coupon to 
let us know. 





BECCO & 


BECCO CHEMICAL DIVISION, FMC 
Station B, Buffalo, New York 


Dept. TI-B 


Gentlemen: 
Please tell me more about your Four- 
Fold Engineering Service. 


NAME 
FIRM 
ADDRESS. 
CITY. 


a - 





What’s a 
PEROXYGEN? 


Fact is, ‘‘peroxygen”’ is a word 
that Becco uses to indicate 
that we can tie oxygen onto 
just about anything. 

How come?’ Well, years of 
experience in producing Hydro- 
gen Peroxide has produced an 
affinity between Becco and 
oxygen — an affinity we have 
capitalized on to give you com- 
pounds that will provide a ready 
source of oxygen — wherever, 
however and whenever you 
need it. 

We have a good number of 
such compounds on the 
shelves. Quite a few others are 
in development. Still others are 
merely in our minds, but we 
can begin drawing them out if 
you’re interested. 

We hope you are interested. 
But we'll never know—unless 
you fill in the coupon below 
and mail it to us. Why not? 


BECCO & 


BECCO CHEMICAL DIVISION, FMC 
Station B, Buffalo, New York 


Dept. TI-D 


Gentlemen: 


Send me more information about Becco 
Peroxygen Chemicals. 


NAME 
FIRM 
ADDRESS___ 
CITY 


SR eee 


“Enclosing *1°° — 
Send Patent License”’ 


Well, perhaps there’s a little more 
to your gaining use of Becco pat- 
ents than just mailing your dollar 
in, but not much more. And cer- 
tainly, no more money. The $1.00 
really does cover it. 


Becco has lots of patents, 
granted as a result of innovations 
in the use of Hydrogen Peroxide 
and other Peroxygen chemicals 
developed in Becco’s Research 
Laboratories. But they don’t do us 
a whole lot of good locked tightly 
in our safe. So, we long ago 
adopted the following policy: 


If one of our patents can help 
you, we'll be glad to license the 
rights to you perpetually, for just 
one dollar. You get a nice certi- 
ficate, incidentally, to cover the 
legalities, but more important — 
you also get free our complete 
engineering help in setting up 
your process, handling the mate- 
rial, maintenance, etc., etc. 


What do we get? You as a cus- 
tomer — we hope — but there’s no 
obligation on your part. Just 
seems to work out that way, 
though — when we know enough 
about a particular peroxygen to 
hold a patent on its use, chances 
are we've also learned enough to 
produce it purer than anyone 
else. You benefit from this; we 
do, too. 


Use the coupon below to ask 
for a Sales Engineer — or our list 
of patents —that may help you 
solve an important problem. 


BECCO &« 


BECCO CHEMICAL DIVISION, FMC 
Station B, Buffalo, New York 
Gentlemen: Dept. TF 


Please send your list of patents available 
on the use of 

(C0 Hydrogen Peroxide 

C) Peroxygen Chemicals 

C Persulfate Chemicals 
(CD Please have a Sales Engineer call. 


NAME 
FIRM 
ADDRESS. 


» CITY. 


ee 


TECHNICAL BULLETINS 


We got 'em— 
You can have ‘em! 
They’re FREE! 


Years of experience in textile 
processing have produced a 
library of technical informa- 
tion which is available in in- 
dividual bulletins, free on 
request. Use the coupon below 
to let us know which you'd like 
to receive. 

No. 29 — Hydrogen Peroxide Dry- 
In Process for Bleach- 
ing Wool. 

No. 35 — Modification of Wool 
with Peroxygen Com- 
pounds. 

No. 43 — Treatment of Celiulose 
and Cellulose Deriva- 
tives with Peroxygen 
Compounds. 

. 52—Bleaching with Some 
Peroxygen Chemicals, 

. 53 — Fluorescent Agents in 
Peroxide Bleaching of 
Knit Goods. 

. 60 — Successful Bleaching of 
Types 670 and 200 
Nylon With Peracetic 
Acid. 

. 61— Knit Goods Bleaching 
Range. 

. 71 — Continuous Bleaching of 
Cottons with Silicate- 
Free Peroxide Solutions. 

. 75 — Oxidation of Dyes On 
Cottons and Synthetics 
with Peroxygen Chemi- 
icals. 

. 88 — Progress in the Art of 
Bleaching. 


BECCO CHEMICAL DIVISION, FMC 
Station B, Buffalo, New York 


Dept. TI-I 
Gentlemen: 


Please send me a copy of each of the 
following bulletins: 


FIRM 


ADDRESS_—. 


SRY LT IY BE TE 
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the Whitin 
SUPER J* 
COMBER 


gives you... 


The latest model Super J Comber combines even higher production 
(up to 52 lbs. per hour) with exceptionally efficient nep removal. 
Operating smoothly at 150 nips per minute, its many special construc- 
tion features have won enthusiastic praise from users in every combing 
center in the world. 


With the Super J, extremely even sliver of finest quality is produced, 
settings are very accurately held and waste removal is precise. 
Because it has up to 50% fewer parts than other combers, its mainte- 
nance cost is very low. To get maximum production at lowest cost 
per pound, your best buy is the Whitin Super J! 


@ SPECIAL FEATURES ¢@ 
8 heads, single side. Efficiency up to 97%. 
Maintains settings between annual 
- ne overhauls. 
5 oe eee parts than competitive Simple setting, timing and waste 
: control adjustments. 


Improved sliver quality from new . . 
nipper assembly, heavier detaching Exceptionally low maintenance costs. 
rolls and weighting. Easy to operate. 


Higher Production 
WwW 


Very precise construction. 


Greater Nep Removal 
WwW 


Unsurpassed 
Sliver Quality 
Ww 


PRODUCTION — POUNDS PER HOUR AT 100% EFFICIENCY 
Taking Out 10% Waste 


LAP WEIGHT — GRAINS PER YARD 


Lowest Maintenance 
and Operating Costs 


° 
Write today for our folder giving detailed information. 

e 

« 


WH EFI macume worxs 


WHITINSVILLE* MASSACHUSETTS 
CHARLOTTE, N.C. © GREENSBORO, N.C. ¢@ ATLANTA, GA. © SPARTANBURG, S.C. ¢@ DEXTER, ME, 


*# TRADE MARK 
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OTTO GOEDECKE, Inc. 
N 


_Hallettsville. Texas 


Please write for explanatory literature. 
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Were Still Looking 
for a Pipe Fitter 
Who Doesn't > 
Prefer 


Kemp Singeing Head in Action 


Increase singeing 
speeds 75% and more... 


Come to Kemp 


| 
| 
| 
! Kemp Radiant-Flame Compression Singeing equipment 
. +. It’s the only pipe can speed up your operation from 75% to 100%. . . drasti- 
i cally reduce costs for labor, maintenance, and fuel . . . and 
j still turn out a better product! 
Kemp singeing is a high-speed operation, ideal for 
£e, modern fabrics. Material travels over burners in a split 
second; is brushed by a solid mass of flame for a closer, 
more even singe. The unique Kemp pre-mix concept. . . the 
mixing of oxygen and fuel gas before ignition . . . eliminates 
r excess oxygen in the combustion chamber formed by the 
burner head and rapidly traveling material. Thus, the nap 
is not burned, but carbonized and carried away by escaping 
combustion gases. The resulting singe is cleaner, faster, and 
cheaper. 

Your Kemp Representative will gladly give you full 
information and recommendations to speed up your 
operation. Call him, or write us for Bulletin 6-A. The 
C. M. Kemp Mfg. Co., 405 E. Oliver St., Baltimore 2, Md. 


wrench for my money. 
\ I've got work to do!” 
\ 


\ 
~ 


THREADED PIPE... it’s Tight... it’s Best... Costs Less? 
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DEPENDABLE 
— SOURCE 
MAJOR CHEMICALS 
FOR THE TEXTILE 
INDUSTRY 


CARBON DISULFIDE exceeds 99.99% purity. Stauffer was the first— 
is still the largest —producer of this essential chemical. Shipped in tank cars 
of 8000 and 10,000 gallons from Bentonville and Roanoke, Va., Lowland, Tenn., 
LeMoyne, Ala., Chester, Pa., and Perry, O.; in 5, 10 and 55-gallon drums from 
LeMoyne; in drums and tank cars from Richmond, Cal. 


SODIUM HYDROSULFIDE in aqueous solution of high purity and 
highest practical concentration in tank cars of 8000 and 10,000 gallons from 
Chester, Pa., Roanoke, Va., Lowland, Tenn., and Los Angeles, Cal.; in 55-gallon 
drums from Chester; in tank cars, tank trucks and drums from Los Angeles. 


CAUSTIC SODA of 50% and 73% liquid Rayon Grade is shipped in tank 
cars of 8000 and 10,000 gallons from Niagara Falls, N. Y. 


SULFURIC ACID is available in commercial grades of 77.67% to 122.5% 
H2SO.; as Oleum of 15% free SO; to 100% liquid SO:, and as regenerated, 
water-white 98° H»SO,.. Shipments are made in barges, tank cars, tank trucks, 
drums and carboys from many points in the South, Midwest and West. 


For continuous, dependable, flexible supplies of textile chemicals...make your 
arrangements with Stauffer. 


STAUFFER CHEMICAL COMPANY 


380 MADISON AVENUE, NEW YORK 17, N.Y. Ct, 
PRUDENTIAL PLAZA, CHICAGO 1, ILL. cuca S a 
636 CALIFORNIA STREET, SAN FRANCISCO 8, CAL. NE 
824 WILSHIRE BOULEVARD, LOS ANGELES 17, CAL. 


aufter 
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Aerial view of Cone Mills’ White Oak plant, Greensboro, 
N. C. Air conditioning system designed by Ben Smith, 
Greensboro; installed by Conditioned Air, Inc., Greensboro. 


supply 1,050,000 cfm 


Auto-AIRMAT filters 
of lint-free air to Cone Mills’ White Oak plant 


Lint can’t get a ‘‘toe-hold” at Cone Mills’ modern 
White Oak plant at Greensboro, North Carolina, 
AAF lint filters—automatic Auto-AIRMATS— 
stand guard on 15 air conditioning systems, sup- 
ply more than a million cfm of clean, lint-free air. 


Auto-AIRMAT is the only filter designed to re- 
move lint fibres from the air and clean itself at 
the same time! Airmat filtering material, un- 
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winding from roll at top of unit, moves auto- 
matically down the face of the filter, re-winds 
into easily-disposable roll at bottom. 


For complete product information on the AAF 
Auto-AIRMAT, call your local AAF represent- 
ative, or write direct for Bulletin 234. Address: 
Mr. Robert Moore, American Air Filter Co., Inc., 
275 Central Avenue, Louisville, Kentucky. 


a Aw Bitter 


BETTER AIR 1S OUR BUSINESS 
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For positive, accurate speed control 


eee there’s nothing like P.1.V. 


From maximum to 


le 


; br, a 


einen ntl 


. nant 


hs 


SAN 
CULELL EL I+s. 


mie i ' i i i's 
\Gd bad 


minimum settings 


1 jemwaag s from top speed to mini- 

mum speed with no steps, no 
stops in between. That’s Link-Belt 
P.I.V.—the only chain-driven vari- 
able speed drive. Teeth—not ten- 
sion—permit instant ratio changes 
with no loss of speed, regardless of 
load conditions. 


Slippage? Not a chance—P.I.V.’s 
chain-to-wheel grip is positive as a 
gear. In fact, this is industry’s most 
accurate, most reliable mechanical 
variable speed drive. 7 


Your Link-Belt office or author- 
ized stock-carrying distributor has 
Book 2274 on P.I.V. drives from 
% to 25 hp. Refer to the yellow 
pages of your local phone directory 
under Power Transmission Equip- 
ment. 


HOW P.I.V. WORKS. Exclusive self- 
tooth-forming chain of P.I.V. consists 
of packs of free-sliding steel slats 
which serve as teeth. Chain grips bev- 
eled grooves on pairs of conical wheels 
located on input and output shafts. 
Speeds are changed by varying the 
effective diameters of the wheels, as 
shown at left. 


LINK-BELT COMPANY: Executive Offices, Prudential Plaza, 
Chicago 1. To Serve Industry There Are Link-Belt 
Plants, Sales Offices, Stock Carrying Factory Branch 
Stores and Distributors in All Principal Cities. Export 
Office: New York 7; Canada, Scarboro (Toronto 13); 
Australia, Marrickville, N.S.W.; South Africa, Springs. 

Representatives Throughout the World. 14.813 
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an unbeatable 
combination! 


There is never any doubt about the 
quality of the equipment you buy 
from Cobble Brothers. It is time- 
tested and proven before being 
placed on the market. Furthermore, 
it is known around the world and is 
to be found wherever only the best 
is acceptable. For the finest first 
.,see Cobble first! 


TUFTING MACHINES 


*% CARPET TUFTING MACHINES . . . Cut Pile and Loop Pile 
* THROW RUG MACHINES Cut Pile and Loop Pile AUXILIARY TUFTING EQUIPMENT 
CREELS REROLLS BURLING FRAMES 


4% CARPET PATTERN MACHINES . . . 
. a eee ee MENDING GUNS ...Pattern Type and Air Operated 
% THROW RUG PATTERN MACHINES . Rol! Type and Universal Type BEVEL EDGE TRIMMERS HOOK AND KNIFE GRINDERS 

% DIAL TYPE MACHINES %. CONTROLLED NEEDLE MACHINES 
+ ROBE MACHINES & UPHOLSTERY MACHINES CARPET FINISHING EQUIPMENT 


* HOBNAIL MACHINES * BEDSPREAD MACHINES AUTOMATIC SELVAGE LIFTERS AUTOMATIC SELVAGE TRIMMERS 
AUTOMATIC PIN TENTER FRAMES SCRIM APPLICATORS 
LATEX APPLICATORS INFRA RED DRYERS 





BROS. MACHINERY CO. 


RIVERSIDE DRIVE PHONE OX 8-348] CHATTANOOGA, TENN. U.S.A. Gf | 





GATE STREET WORKS BLACKBURN, LANCASHIRE, ENGLAND 


RP pS es rae eg: ; OS ORT ~ 
OVERSEAS AGENTS: ANDRE MANUEL, 82 Blvd. Haussmann, Paris 8, France - NOEL P. HUNT & CO., Pty. Ltd., 1-11 Hawke St., Melbourne C1, Australia 
MUSCHAMP TEXTILE MACHINERY, LTD. © Keb Lane: Bardsley @ Oldham, Lancashire, England 
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Looking Ahead at 1959 and Be- 
yond. Quotes from textile industry 
leaders: “1958 cffered a valuable 
refresher course in management 
essentials and the fundamentals of 
buying and selling—1959 will de- 
termine how well we learned our 
lesson.”—W. W. Pate, Sr., presi- 
dent, Wunda Weve Carpet Co. “Im- 
proving automotive production and 
continuing success in research are 
major factors why textile industry 
sales and profit should show in- 
creased gains in 1959.” — W. E. 
Clark, vice-president and general 
manager, textile division, U. S. 
Rubber Co. “In view of the increas- 
es in residential building and fam- 
ily formations predicted for the 
next five to seven years, we may 
be emerging into the most active 
and prosperous period in our his- 
tory.”—J. L. Eastwick, president, 
James Lees & Sons Co. “Our op- 
timism is tempered by the contin- 
uing threat of increasing textile 
imports from low-wage countries, 
but if these can be effectively con- 
trolled, and if a competitive one- 
price cotton policy is adopted by 
government, the textile future is 
bright.”—H. M. Jones, president, 
American Cotton Manufacturers 
Institute. 





Machinery Show to Be Biggest. 
American Textile Machinery Asso- 
ciation predicts that the American 
Textile Machinery Exhibition to be 
held in Atlantic City, N. J., May 
23-27, 1960, will be the largest 
show of its kind ever held any- 
where; 30,090 visitors are expected. 
Atlantic City will spend $3 million 
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This Yarn Analyzer, in circular slide rule 
form, gives at a glance eleven important 
properties of each of the principal natural 
and man-made fibers. The Analyzers are avail- 
able at $2.00 each from Nicetown Dye Works 
Co., Orthodox & Belgrade Sts., Phila. 37, Pa. 
Another mill-developed slide rule is de- 
scribed in a series of articles currently ap- 
pearing in this magazine (see page 129). 


before show time to improve the 
Auditorium where the exhibition 
will be held, and the modernized 
building will provide 300,000 sq ft 
of exhibition space. Eighteen 
months before the opening of the 
show, 70% of the available space 
had been sold to a list of exhibitors 
including 20 foreign firms from 6 
countries. 


Big PR Program for Textiles. P. 
H. Hanes Knitting Co. has devel- 





oped a broad program of public re- 
lations, keyed to North Carolina 
and Forsyth County, and is offer- 
ing it to the industry for national 
use. The program includes bill- 
boards, news releases, newspaper 
ads, use of a textile symbol, and 
the slogan “Whatever You Do, Tex- 





tiles Serve You.” Also recommend- 
ed are handbooks for employees, 
business - education days, plant 
tours, information for students, and 
teaching aids. 


What's In a Name? Less Waste. 
Maybe. Swift Mfg. Co. has renam- 
ed its Waste Department the Waste 
Control Department, to emphasize 
that its function is to reduce waste 
costs and not just to handle waste. 


Asks Standard Garment Depre- 
ciation Scale. National Institute of 
Drycleaning has called for adop- 
tion of a claims adjustment code, 
similar to that used to determine 
depreciation on automobiles for in- 
surance purposes, to protect mem- 
bers of the public who have items 
of clothing damaged in dryclean- 
ing. 


Japanese Pose New Gingham 
Threat. Japanese insistence on a 
rise in the 1959 quota of gingham 


SHE POnN'T LOOK LIKE 
AN INNOCENT 





exports to the United States threat- 
ens serious injury to remaining do- 
mestic gingham mills and further 
impairment of markets, in the view 
of the Gingham Market Group of 
the Association of Cotton Textile 
Merchants of New York. “Should 
Japan boost the quota from the 35 
million-yd level effective for 1957 
and 1958, our group can see no al- 
ternative but to petition for reop- 
ening of escape clause proceedings 
before the U. S. Tariff Commis- 
sion,” an Association spokesman 
said. 


To Revise Hose Standards. Na- 


77 





See the | 


the new SUPER 18 


the new TWIN BONAN 


the new Whi Wi 


> -* 


the new BONANZA 


Write or phone for descriptive brochure . 
ATLANTA, GEORGIA—POpliar 7-3766 = 
Charlotte, N. C., Tel. FRanklin 6-7150 = 
Birmingham, Ala., Tel. F Airfax 2-0502 = Ss Ou t h i gl a | 
ae Nia £-) 


eto} aalol-tahs 
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A mile of conveyor belting dwarfs workers at Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co.'s plant. The belt- 
ing is constructed of rubber components with four plies of cotton/nylon fabric. It will be 
used to haul limestone from quarry to mill at a rate of 1,000 tons per hour. 


tional Association of Hosiery Manu- 
facturers is preparing a revision of 
“Hosiery Lengths and Sizes—Com- 
mercial Standard CS 46-49” for 
submission to the U. S. Department 
of Commerce, which will then be 
asked to take the necessary steps 
to issue the revised standard. Num- 
erous changes in accepted trade 
measurements since the standard 
was originally issued in 1949 
prompted the revision. 


Businessmen’s Worries. An opin- 
ion poll by the U. S. Chamber of 
Commerce shows that the biggest 





worries of businessmen are, in this 
order: 1. Inflation, and need for 
federal spending control. 2. Need 
for labor reform. 3. Need for tax 
reform. 4. Government control of 
business and agriculture. 5, Gov- 
ernment competition with business. 
6. Government interference in edu- 
cation. 


Test Orlon Filament Yarns. Du 
Pont’s experimental Orlon filament 
yarn is being tested by throwsters, 
who are making textured yarns, 
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and by knitters in full-fashioned 
sweaters. The throwsters are re- 
ported to be using the Taslan, Flu- 
flon, and other processes. [This 
will be Du Pont’s second venture 
into production of a filament Or- 
lon; an earlier version was discon- 
tinued.—Eds. | 


Canadian Cottons Up, Man- 
Mades Down. The total Canadian 
market demand for cotton textiles 
improved slightly during the first 
half of 1958, but at the same time 
demand for fabrics of man-made 
fibers was smaller, according to re- 
ports from the Cotton Institute of 
Canada and the Silk and Rayon 
Institute. Imports of fabrics from 
the U. S. continue to be a source 
of concern to the Canadian textile 
industry. 


NAHM to Survey Leotards. The 
National Association of Hosiery 
Manufacturers will conduct a sur- 
vey early this year to determine 
1958 shipments by hosiery mills of 
full-fashioned and seamless stretch 
nylon tights for adults and chil- 








Park & Tilford Distillers Co. had this fabric 
woven by Lili Blumenau, shown above with 
Edwin Parets, vice-president of P & T, for 
a current ad campaign in behalf of its 
Scotch whisky. 


dren. A separate question will seek 
information on shipments of sports- 
type stretch stockings of knee- 
length, over-the-knee, and full- 
length types. 


Textile Rail Rates Cut. Reduc- 
tions in rail rates now in effect in- 
clude cuts of 33 cents per 100 lb on 
40,000-lb shipments and 29 cents 
per 100 lb on 60,000-lb shipments 
of cotton fabrics from Carolina mill 





territories to points in California, 
and reduced carload-lot rates on 
rayon and synthetic waste mater- 
ials within the South and between 
the South and points intermediate 
to St. Louis. 


English Flash Ager. Britain’s 
Shirley Institute has developed a 
flash ager for vat colors which 
combines cylinders and an endless 
belt. The fabric passes between the 
cylinders and the belt, which ex- 
cludes air and minimizes evapora- 
tion. Cylinders and belt are con- 
tinuously washed. Advantages 
claimed are speeds of 20 yd per 
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Whatever your frame or 
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there’s an Accotex Cot that’s 
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You can make a big improvement in the quality and 
quantity of your production—and a big reduction 
bad in the time you spend “trouble-shooting” in your 
| te r eee spinning room—simply by using the right spinning 
cots. That’s why hundreds of mills have standard- 
ized on Armstrong Accotex Cots. 

As every mill man knows, each fiber and blend 
present different problems in spinning—problems 
which can vary on different drafting systems. As a 
result, there can be no universal cot material that 
will work equally well on every combination of 
frame and fiber. 

In the broad line of Accotex Cot materials, how- 
ever, you will find a roll covering which will help 
you eliminate trouble and get good performance 
with any fiber or blend—and on any spinning sys- 
tem you use, 

Where lapping is a problem, many mills have 
been able to control it with Accotex J-490 Cots. 
These cots contain certain electrolytes that tend to 
repel broken ends and prevent them from lapping. 

On frames where high static aggravates the lap- 
ping problem, Accotex NO-764, an anti-static mate- 
rial, has proved effective. This material prevents 
the accumulation of static charges on cot or fiber, 
and so minimizes the risk of lapping. 

If eyebrowing is a problem on spinning and rov- 
ing frames with flat clearers, NC-762—another Ac- 
cotex anti-static material—will help you eliminate 
it. The “constant-friction” surface of this cot packs 
loose fibers back under the clearers to keep eye- 
brows from forming. 

On some frames, a softer cot material has been 
found to improve break strength and reduce yarn 
irregularities. Accotex Cots made of softer com- 
pounds are available to meet this need. 

Your Armstrong representative will help you se- 
lect the particular cot that will give the best per- 
formance with your frames and fibers, Call him or 
write Armstrong Cork Company, Industrial Divi- 


sion, 6502 Ivy Street, Lancaster, Penna. 


(Armstrong 
ACCOTEX COTS 


... used wherever performance counts 
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TROUSERS—One man works two conveyorized strapping THREAD AND YARN—One man easily straps 300 car- 
stations...easily straps and weighs 440 cartons of various sizes _ tons per day, four straps per carton, with a Signode power strap 
per day, using Signode power strap feeders and Model A hand feeder and a Model AP air powered strapping tool. Operator 
operated strapping tools. Production increased, and savings of has time for other duties. Two men were formerly assigned to 
55% reported. carton strapping. 


ee “ — 
CHENILLES—One man straps 400 cartons per day. Car- FINISHED PRINT GOODS—One man straps 500 car- 
tons vary widely in size and weight. The operator has time for tons a day, three straps per carton, using a Signode power strap 
other duties, although two men formerly were needed. Signode feeder and a Model AP air powered strapping tool. Cartons 
power strap feeder and a Signode Model A tool are used. vary greatly in size. Production has been more than doubled. 


New low cost Signode power 
strap feeder a real money saver 
on textile packages 


The power strap feeder is an independent, motorized, foot-pedal oper- 
ated device for putting strap around big packages. It saves walking 
around...saves standing around...saves enough to pay for itself in short 
order. For more information, call the Signode man near you, or write 
to Signode for “Power Strap Feeder”’ folder. 


SIGNODE STEEL STRAPPING CO. 


2664 N. Western Avenue, Chicago 47, Illinois 
Textile specialists in Atlanta, Greenville, Charlotte, Birmingham, 
Richmond, Nashville, Chattanooga 
In Canada: Canadian Steel Strapping Co., Ltd., Montreal « Toronto 


First in steel strapping 
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min or greater, convertibility to 
other processes such as desizing 
and bleaching, and provision for 
running cylinders at different 
temperatures when required. 
Sharper prints with better color 
yield compared to conventional 
aging are also claimed. 


Heat-Damaged Dacron 
Discoloration and heat 
Dacron/worsted blends 


More 
Blends. 
stains in 


Welfare, Pension Forms Avail- 
able. Form D-1, required in 
porting on employee welfare or 
pension benefit plans, is now avail- 
able from the U. S. Department of 
Labor. 


re- 


Mitchell Wants Suit Authority. 
Labor Secretary Mitchell told a 
recent AFL-CIO meeting that he 
intends to ask Congress to amend 
the Fair Labor Standards Act to 


give him authority to sue, without 
written permission from the em- 
ployee, to recover unpaid wages 
illegally withheld from the em- 
ployee. According to the Secretary, 
many employees do not get refunds 
because of fear of their employers. 


NLRB Case Load Stays at High 
Level. The July-September quar- 
ter’s activity of the National Labor 
Relations Board maintained the 
record level that prevailed during 
the previous three quarters. Some 
highlights: Number of charges of 
unfair labor practices filed reached 
an all-time high; charges filed 
against employers reached an all- 
time high; 156 unfair labor prac- 
tice complaints were issued, high- 
est in two years; labor organiza- 
tions won more of the collective 
bargaining elections (68 per cent) 
than in any quarter of the past 
three years. 


TWUA Defeated in Atlanta. Em- 
ployees at Southern Mills, Atlanta, 
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are on the increase, reports the Na- 
tional Institute of Drycleaning. The 
damage also occurs in Dacron/cot- 
ton and Dacron/rayon blends, and 
appears like a dye stain in case of 
discoloration, or like an oil stain in 
case of heat damage in pressing. 
NID advises housewives and tail- 
ors to use a relatively cool iron 
(250-300 F) and to press lightly. 


New Student Union for PTI. Con- 


Labor-Management News 


Ga., voted 2-1 against representa- 
tion by Textile Workers Union of 
America. 


Union Victories. Textile Work- 
ers Union of America has success- 
fully organized the following plants 
in recent weeks: Ideal Knit and 
Dye Co., New York, N. Y.; and 
Englert Dyeing & Finishing Co., 
West New York, N. J. 


Wage Increases. Wage increases 
in recent union contracts: Kendall 
Co., Walpole, Mass., 9¢ per hour; 
United Wool Piece Dyeing and Fin- 
ishing Co. and United Wool Dyeing 
and Finishing Co., Passaic, N. J., 
5¢ per hour; Franklin Process Co., 
Chattanooga, Tenn., 5¢ hourly. 


Erwin Renews Contract. Erwin 
Mills, Erwin, N. C., has signed a 
new two-year contract with Textile 
Workers Union of America, cover- 
ing about 1,850 employees. The 
contract is virtually the same as 
the one signed two years ago; it 
does not contain a wage hike 
clause, but provides for reopening 
of wage talks every six months. 


Union “Confused” Employee. An 
employee of Madison Throwing 
Co., Madison, N. C., claims that he 


e. “4 
oe =— 

CC ce 

was so confused from being re- 


peatedly questioned by union rep- 
resentatives that he signed a paper 


LG 
/W BRIEF 


struction of a $650,000 student 
union building on the campus of 
the Philadelphia Textile Institute 
is now under way. The building 
will provide auditorium and gym- 
nasium facilities, a cafeteria, and 
eight student activity rooms. It 


without realizing that he was en- 
tering charges of unfair labor prac- 
tices against his employer. 


Draper Employees Reject Union. 
Employees of Draper Corp., Hope- 
dale, Mass., have rejected union 
representation; 751 employees 
voted for no union, while a total 
of 537 voted for the two unions 
seeking to represent the workers. 


Contracts Renewed. A two-year 
contract with Textile Workers Un- 
ion of America has been renewed 
at Hayward-Schuster Woolen Mills, 
East Douglas, Mass., and a similar 
renewal with United Textile Work- 
ers of America has been signed by 
Bemis Bro. Bag Co., Bemiston, 
Ala. The Hayward-Schuster com- 
pact was virtually unchanged, 
while the Bemis agreement called 
for equalization of weekly work 
loads and changes in holiday pro- 
visions. 


Recognition Picketing Lawful, 
Court Says. Court of Appeals for 
the District of Columbia has re- 
versed the National Labor Rela- 
tions Board and held (Teamsters 
v. NLRB) that it is lawful for a 
union to picket an employer to 
compel him to recognize and con- 
tract with it even after his em- 
ployees have emphatically rejected 
the union in an NLRB election. 


NLRB Investigates Delaware 
Mills. National Labor Relations 
Board is investigating a complaint 
filed by Textile Workers Union of 
America against Delaware Mills, 
Inc., Frederica, Del. According to 
the union, the mill discharged a 
worker for union activities. 





Up Against A Card Room Problem? 


[Tt 


Irs wise, then, to turn to a TUFFER man. He'll 
be on the job — RIGHT IN YOUR OWN MILL— 


and help you work out a solution. 


He'll come up with workable suggestions and 
recommendations to kick up production and at the same 


time improve the quality of your material. 


‘ : , ? You'll get that valuable ON-THE- 
oo a faced cia menus — SPOT PERSONAL ATTENTION 
a terrible mess in the cardroom, reported: that TUFFER Peli oe Niet esi 


“Your man left us in a position to handle our to textile mills for years. 


job successfully and with a persennel that he 


had trained for us. Our weaving efficiency, Contact us direct at Worcester, Massachusetts, or at our 
now over 90%, is about 10% above what 


it was. We give him all the credit — what Southern plants at Atlanta, Georgia, Gastonia, North 
he accomplished would have taken ws Carolina or Greenville, South Carolina. Your call will 
months to do." 


— immediate action, without obligation. 


Manufacturers of Card Clothing since 1866 {10 WA "4 D 4 R ¢ S. 


WORCESTER 8, MASSACHUSETTS 
Southern Plants: Atlanta, Ga., Gastonia, N. C., Greenville, S. C. 
Direct Representation in Canada 


Card Clothing for Woolen, Worsted, Cotton, Asbestos and Silk Cards © Napper Clothing, Brush Clothing, Strickles, Emery Fillets. Top 
T U F F E R PRODUC if § Flats Re-covered and extra sets loaned at all plants. Lickerins and Garnet Cylinders from 4 to 30 inches and Metallic Card Breasts Rewired at 
Southern Plants @ Midgley Patented. and Howard's Special Hand Stripping Cards @ Top Fiat Chains 
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will be called Althouse Hall in 
honor of Dr. C. Scott Althouse, a 
1900 graduate of the Institute. 


Fibers Bewilder Carpet Indus- 
try. The multitude of man-made 
fibers now on the market, with 
more coming almost weekly, is con- 
fusing to the carpet industry and 


to retailers and consumers, says 
Henry A. Reinhardt, vice-president 
of James Lees & Sons Co. “While 
all of these fibers are not intend- 
ed for carpets, it is to be expected 
that enough will be tried, evalu- 
ated or claimed to be ideal for car- 
pet fibers to thoroughly bewilder 
all concerned,” he said, and added, 
“Today, as in the past, wool re- 
mains its yardstick for good car- 
pet, but the introduction of syn- 
thetic fibers has taken the edge off 
some of the time-worn adages, such 
as ‘nothing wears like wool’.” 


New Corn Has Textile Possibili- 
ties. Development in _ research 
quantities of a new type of corn, 
called “amylomaize,”’ has been an- 
nounced by National Starch Prod- 
ucts, Inc., and American Maize- 
Products Co. Starch from the new 


a“ ‘ =—_ 

corn has a high amylose content, 
giving its films qualities of stretch, 
elasticity, and strength, and mak- 
ing it suitable for permanent fin- 
ishes for fabrics, warp sizing ma- 
terial, and perhaps eventually as 
a raw material for a synthetic fiber 
| Development of such a starch was 
discussed in TEXTILE INDUSTRIES 
for April, 1958, p. 89.—Eds. | 


Silver Quill Award Bipartisan. 
Speaker of the House Sam Rayburn 
(D., Tex.) and former House Minor- 
ity Leader Joe W. Martin, Jr. (R., 
Mass.) were this year’s recipients 
of the Silver Quill Award for dis- 
tinguished service to business and 
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industry. The award is presented 
annually by National Business 
Publications. Richard P. Smith, 
president of W.R.C. Smith Publish- 
ing Co., publishers of TEXTILE IN- 
DUSTRIES, is board chairman of 
NBP and vice-chairman of the 
Silver Quill selection committee. 


Home Ec Group Asks Better Tex- 
tile Tests. Stress on research to im- 
prove the testing of clothing and 
textiles for serviceability and per- 
formance was advocated by the U. 
S. Department of Agriculture’s 
Home Economics Research Advis- 
ory Committee at its recent annual 
meeting in Washington. The Com- 
mittee feels that there is great need 


for chemical and physical tests to 
predict how well the new finishes 
which impart wrinkle resistance, 
water repellency, and other qual- 
ities will last under repeated home 
and commercial launderings and 
drycleaning. 


Synthetic - Fabric Production 
Climbs. Production of broad wov- 
en goods of man-made fibers and 
silk was 585 million linear yards 
during the third quarter of 1958— 
1 per cent above the second quar- 
ter 1958 level and 5 per cent above 
third quarter 1957 output. Rayon 
and acetate fabric production was 
virtually unchanged from the prev- 
ious quarter, and 16 per cent more 
than the output during the com- 
parable period of 1957. 


Nylon Still Mystery to House- 
wives. Only 7 of 100 housewives at 
a recent conference were able to 
recognize that a sample of new 
fabric for sheets they were given 
to examine was nylon. Most identi- 
fied it as a synthetic fiber other 
than nylon, or as a blend. A ma- 
jority of the housewives, incident- 
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Maid of Cotton for 1959 is brunette Malinda 
Diggs Berry of Stillwater, Okla., an honor 
student at Oklahoma State University. 


ally, reported that they distrust 
the ‘“drip-dry, no-ironing-required” 
claims made for sheets. 


Blames Japanese for Shutdown. 
W. J. Roddey, Jr., the owner of the 
former Victoria Cotton Mill, Rock 
Hill, S. C., insists in a letter to Sen- 
ator Strom Thurmond that his mill 
was closed because of inability to 
meet competition from Japanese 
carded gingham imports. The 
Washington representative of im- 
porters of Japanese textiles claimed 
in testimony before the textile in- 
vestigating subcommittee that the 
mill was in financial difficulties be- 
fore Japanese ginghams entered 
this country in significant quanti- 
ties, and would have failed even 
if there had been no Japanese com- 
petition. 


New Salary Tests for ““White- 
Collar” Men. New salary require- 
ments for the exemption of “white- 
collar” employees from the Fair 
Labor Standards Act, which go into 
effect on February 2, require a 
salary of at least $80 a week for 
executive employees, instead of the 
$55 now required, and $95 a week 
for administrative and professional 
employees instead of the present 





News about 


B.EGoodrich Chemical «+ =ste:a: 


SCRIM 


STABILIZED 
WITH GEON® 


... puts backbone into bagging, film 


Both weavers and users of scrim 
profit when Geon viny] latex is used 
to stabilize this fabric—either on the 
loom or in a finishing plant. Geon 
improves shape retention— makes it 
easier to apply scrim as a low-cost 
strengthener for paper or film. 

At the same time, Geon provides 
greater resistance to raveling, tear- 
ing and snagging. Coatings made of 
Geon let you color scrim—in metal- 
lics, solids or pastels— for identifica- 
tion or selling appeal. They go on 
easily —by kiss-roll, spray, or 


padding — stay on permanently. 
In addition to providing the di- 
mensional stability that makes scrim 
usable in more applications, Geon 
provides excellent heat-sealing eh 
qualities for lamination to film. } 
Here’s another example of service y 
you can get to widen appeal, improve < pe > Gg) & 
fabrics, and lower application costs. AVi-l-Yonvial Via hs 
You can get more information by 
writing Dept. SA-1, B.F.Goodrich ‘ yA 
Chemical Co., 3135 Euclid Avenue, 
Cleveland 15,0. Cable: Goodchemco. B.F.Goodrich Chemical Company 
In Canada: Kitchener, Ontario. a division of The B.F.Goodrich Company 


PRODUCTS FOR 


B.EGoodrich GEON polyviny! materials »* HYCAR rubber and latex 


GOOD-RITE chemicals and plasticizers * HARMON colors 
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$75. A special provision for em- 
ployees qualifying for the exemp- 
tion under shortened duty tests 
will be increased from $100 to 
$125 a week. 


Reinforced Plastics Volume Up. 
The reinforced plastics industry 


Bates Mfg. Co. is offering an- 
other cartoon booklet, “Betty Bates 
in Wardrobe Wonders,” for sales 
training and customer distribution 
in retail piece goods departments, 
as a service to help stores build 
sales of Bates fabrics. 


Burlington House Fabrics Co. is 
offering resin finished cotton/ 
rayon draperies which can be laun- 
dered through the spin cycle of 
automatic laundering machines. 
The fabrics, to which the “Bur- 
lux” finish is applied, require no 
ironing. 


Kiesling-Hess Co. has announced 
a flameproof finish for Belgian 
linens which may open up the use 
of these fabrics for draperies and 
upholstery in restaurants, schools, 
theaters, and other public buildings 
from which they are now barred 
by municipal fire ordinances. 


Courtaulds (Alabama) Inc. is 
using tropical islands as the back- 
ground for spring promotions of 


draperies made of solution dyed 
rayon yarns, to emphasize that 
even tropical sunlight can’t fade 
the colors. 


Dow Chemical Co. has inaugu- 
rated a tag program for outdoor 
furniture, to assure buyers of these 
items that they are receiving 100 
per cent saran webbing or fabric. 


Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co. 
has introduced a heavy duty 
sanitary hose of high tensile steel 
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posted sales of 185 million pounds 
in 1958—up 10% over the 1957 
figure. Fibrous glass continues to 
dominate as a reinforcing material; 
however, use of asbestos is grow- 
ing, while synthetic fabrics and 
sisal are other textile materials 
used. Major markets for rein- 


Merchandising Notes 


wire braided with two plies of 
cotton, which is claimed to with- 
stand saturated steam pressures 
up to 100 psi. 


Du Pont Co. reports that only 
53 per cent of 1,003 women ques- 


tioned were aware that wash-and- 
wear clothing can also be dry- 
cleaned. 


Charles Chipman’s Sons Co. is 
marketing ‘“Torero,” a_ stretch 
seamless knee-high hose, said to 
look like tights. It is made of 100- 
denier stretch nylon, and knitted 
on 220-needle machines. 


Montecatini, Italian chemical 
combine, displayed a wide range of 
articles made of polypropylene at 
the recent Exposition of the Society 
of the Plastics Industry. Included 
were bobbins, spools, separators, 
spindles, and containers, injection 
molded of polypropylene plastic. 
The firm is also marketing poly- 
propylene fibers in both staple and 
filament form, and is building a 
plant with a 10 million-lb annual 
capacity of the fiber. 


Patentex, Inc., has acquired ex- 
clusive rights to the Widenhouse 
and Isenhour patents for full-fash- 
ioned leotard tights. The firm pre- 
viously had purchased the Danskin 
patent for producing leotards. 


Roxbury Carpet Co. has adopted 
a permanent mothproofing process 
for all its wool and wool-blend 
carpets. 


LG 
/W BRIEF 


forced plastics in 1958 included: 
boats, 20%; transportation, 16%; 
construction, 17%; consumer prod- 
ucts, 13%. 


Indian Head Mills’ president, 
James E. Robison, predicts that the 
no-iron cotton sheet will “provide 
a tremendous stimulus to the sale 
of home laundry appliances.” Cit- 
ing the fact that less than 15% of 
the wired homes in the U. S. have 
a home dryer, Mr. Robison de- 
clared that many women who have 
previously not been willing to in- 
vest in this type of appliance would 
now be receptive, since they do not 
have to iron the new sheets and 
the savings in laundry bills will go 
a long way toward paying for the 
dryer. 


National Cotton Council has 
placed a display of the latest cot- 
ton fabrics in the Memphis Munici- 
pal Airport. 


Ramseur Worsted Mills have de- 
veloped a spun Orlon knitting 
yarn, “Ramspun 77,” which is first 
bulked on the Turbo machine and 
then put through the Taslan proc- 
ess. 


U. S. Department of Agriculture 
market researchers report that a 
survey of 2,709 households shows 
that cotton is the preferred fiber 
for living-room draperies, table 
coverings, bedspreads, bed linen, 
and scatter rugs. Wool was found 
to be the favorite for wall-to-wall 
and room-size rugs. 


Department stores and other 
usual outlets for hosiery are re- 
ported to be extremely concerned 
over mounting sales of hosiery in 
supermarkets. Many grocery 
chains are now marketing stock- 
ings under their own private label. 
Department stores are emphasizing 
service—charge accounts, delivery, 
and telephone orders—to offset 
supermarket competition. 





Trust ComMPANY 


OF GEORGIA 


ATLANTA 


CASON J. CALLAWAY 
Farmer 


WILLIAM N. BANKS 
President 
Grantville Mills 


1VAN ALLEN 
Chairman of the Board 
tvan Allen Co. 


Condensed Statement of Condition 


December 31, 1958 


ASSETS 


Cash on Hand and Due From Other Banks 


United States Government 
Obligations 


$36,770,044.76 
15,031,307.67 
2,497,326.00 


Municipal Bonds 
Other Securities 
Loans and Discounts . 
Overdrafts . 

Banking Houses, Furniture and Fixtures . 


Customers’ Liability on Acceptances and 
Letters of Credit 


Accounts Receivable and Accrued Interest 
Prepaid Expenses and Other Assets 


TOTAL 


LIABILITIES 


$ 4,090,000.00 
11,000,000.00 


Capital. . 

Surplus 

Undivided Profits . 

Reserve for Contingencies 

Reserve for Expenses, Taxes, ete. 

Acceptances and Letters of Credit 

Accounts Payable, Unearned Interest, ete. 

Deposits (“Including U.S. Treasury Tax and 
Loan Accounts) . 


TOTAL 


*U.S. Treasury Tax and Loan Accounts 


Assets Pledged to secure Public Funds (in- 
cluding U. S. Treasury Tax and Loan Ac- 
counts), Trust Balances and Other Liabili- 


23,346,066.85 


ties as required by law 


MEMBER: FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 
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2,837,988.29 


JAMES V. CARMICHAEL R. HOWARD DOBBS, JR. 


President President 
Scripto, inc. Life Insurance Company 
of Georgia 


EI E: 


WADLEY R. GLENN, M.D. JOHN D. GOODLOE 
Surgeon General Counse! 


Cc. MH. CANDLER, JR. 
Vice President 
Asa G. Candler, Inc. 


$ 52,321,739.85 


CARLYLE FRASER 
Chairman of the Board 
Genuine Parts Company 


54,298,678.43 
104,753,531.74 
75,385.81 
4,092,342.92 


and Secretary 
The Coca-Cola Company 


554,694.11 
2,320,469.73 
315,828.99 


WALTER C,. HILL 
Retired 


JOHN W. GRANT, JR. 
President 
Grant Properties, Inc. 


MARSHALL B. HALL 
Vice Chairman 


$218,732,671.58 


WINSHIP NUNNALLY 


Director 
Delta Air Lines, Inc. 


JOHN H. LEDBETTER 
Manager 
Southern Department 
Hartford Fire Ins. Co. 


L. F. MONTGOMERY 
Chairman 
Atlanta Coca-Cola 
Bottling Company 


$ 17,$27,988.29 
2,104,419.7] 
1,831,112.25 
554,694.11 
1,271,111.40 


WILLIAM A. PARKER 
President 
Beck & Gregg 
Hardware Company 


RICHARD H. RICH 
President 
Rich's, Inc. 


JOHN A. SIBLEY 
Chairman of the Board 


195,043,345.82 


$218,732,671.58 


CHAS. F. STONE 
Chairman 
Executive Committee 
Atlantic Stee! Company 


HUGHES SPALDING 
Spaiding, Sibley, Troutman, 
Meadow & Smith 


MALCOLM A. THOMPSON 
Former Chairman 
East Atianta Bank 


$ 3,938,359.26 


GEORGE W. WOODRUFF ROBERT W. WOODRUFF 
Chairman Chairman 


Cc. E. THWAITE, JR. 
President 


WILLIAM S. Woops 
Executive Vice 
Executive Committee Finance Committee President 


Continental Gin Company The Coca-Cola Company 
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THE NEWS IN TEXTILES 


Prepared by a@ man who is closely identified with the teatile industry. 


The issue of free labor 


| Secretary 
of Labor James P. Mitchell, in ad- 
dressing the United Steel Work- 
ers’ Convention, said that any at- 
tempt to destroy the ‘ree labor 
movement in this country is an at- 
tempt to destroy America itself. If 
Secretary Mitchell had in mind 
really free labor, he could hardly 
have picked a more antagonistic 
group to which to direct his re- 
marks, because a member of the 
steel workers’ union has about as 
much freedom of choice as he 
would have in Russia. 

If a man wants to work for a 
steel mill he must belong to the 
steel workers’ union, and he must 
pay tribute to that organization, 
and he must obey its discipline and 
do as he is told. He has absolutely 
no choice in the matter whatever, 
and at any time that he fails to pay 
his union dues, or at any time that 
he rebels against the union dis- 
cipline, his employer is required 
by contract to fire him. There is 
certainly no taint of free labor 
about the United Steel Workers’ 
organization. 

The Secretary later pledged the 
Administration’s opposition to a 
federal right-to-work law, which 
is legislation guaranteeing freedom 
of choice to a man who wishes 
either to join or keep out of a labor 
union. We can never really have 
free labor in this country without 
right-to-work laws which guaran- 
tee freedom. The big labor rackets 
are striving day and night to wipe 
out free labor and force every man 
to become a virtual peon of some 
labor racket. 
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Mr. Mitchell said, “As your 
Secretary of Labor, I am con- 
cerned and interested and devoted 
to the promotion of the welfare of 
the workers in this country, 
whether they are organized or un- 
organized.” If Mr. Mitchell meant 
that exactly as he said it, it is dif- 
ficult to see how he could oppose 
laws protecting the unorganized 
worker, and the man forced into a 
union racket that he hates. There 
is no more justification for forcing 
a man to join a certain labor union 
as the price of a job than forcing 
him to join a certain church or 
political party. A truly free man 
can not be forced to join anything, 
and if he can be forced to join 
anything, he is not free. 

Incidentally, Mr. Mitchell was 
heartily booed as he spoke at this 
convention when he brought up 
the question of corruption in 
unions, and labor legislation aimed 
at minimizing this corruption. If 
there is one thing about which la- 
bor racketeers are sensitive, it is 
restraining their corruption. 


WE NOTICED in the paper re- 
cently a statement that the Mc- 
Clellan Committee, which has dug 
up so much proof of frightful cor- 
ruption in the Teamsters’ Union, 
has quit referring its information 
to the Department of Justice, since 
it seems that this department has 
refused to prosecute any of the 
people involved in the awful 
stench of corruption disclosed by 
the committee’s investigations. In 
his speech, Mr. Mitchell said, “We 
already have laws against larceny, 


bribery, racketeering, and murder. 
What is needed is recognition at 
the local level that these laws 
should be enforced.” If the Depart- 
ment of Justice of the United 
States does not think they are 
worth enforcing, why should the 
operators of some labor racket 
undertake to enforce them? 

We have watched with a great 
deal of interest the disclosures of 
the McClellan Committee. We 
have watched with interest, but no 
surprise whatever, since we have 
known for many years that this 
sort of thing was going on, and 
have been amazed that it took so 
long for members of the Congress 
to take note of it. The only surprise 
we felt about these disclosures was 
the fact that a Congressional Com- 
mittee should think that they were 
anything unusual. 

The practices aired by the Mc- 
Clellan Committee are standard 
practices in many unions, and for 
all the law can do to prevent it, 
could become standard practice in 
any union. As our labor laws now 
read, the only reason any union is 
even approximately decent and 
honest is because the people who 
run it want to run it that way. 
There is nothing in the law to 
make them do it, or to punish them 
if they do not do it. It is with great 
difficulty possible to punish a 
union official for the outright theft 
of money from the union till, but it 
is quite impossible to do anything 
about indirect thefts engineered by 
corrupt union officials under the 
guise of grants to favored union 
heads. (Continued on p. 91) 
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POWELL 


LUBRICATED 
PLUG 


STOP COLLAR COMBINATION 
LUBRICANT 


GLAND. FITTING 


GLAND WASHER 


BONNET NUT BONNET 


TLL 


RESILIENT 
PACKING 


PACKING WASHER 


GASKET AND : : : LUBRICANT BALL 
STAINLESS STEEL : Sot rr ae CHECK VALVE 
DIAPHRAGM ; 


CONNECTOR GROOVES 


i 
CIRCUMFERENTIAL i 
SEALING GROOVE 


VERTICAL SEALING 
GROOVE 


UBRICA 
LUB ~ . BODY 


Sectional view Powell Screwed Gland Lubricated Piug Valve. 


Like all Powell Valves, Powell Lubricated Plug Valves are @ Cavity-free straight passage assures streamlined flow in 
superior in their field . . . and have many advantages over either direction. Scale and sediment cannot collect. 


other conventional types of Valves. ; ; : ‘ 
Powell Lubricated Plug Valves are available in sizes 14” 


through 16”, depending on the type required—Semi-steel 175 

@ Quick, complete shut-off—a quarter turn will close or open and 200 pounds WOG ;—Carbon Steel ASA 150and 300 pounds. 
the valve. 

@ Tapered Plug assures positive seating. 

@ Machined surfaces of plug and body are not exposed in 
the open position. Any media adhering to the plug when in For all your valve needs, make it a policy to consult your 
the closed position is removed when plug is rotated. local Powell Distributor—or write directly to us. 


@ Simple design: only three basic parts—Body, Bonnet, Plug. 


Powell can also furnish Lubricated Plug Valves in other 
alloys on special order. 


THE WM. POWELL COMPANY 
Dependable Valves Since 1846 e Cincinnati 22, Ohio 
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(Continued from p. 89) 

It is unlikely that the McClellan 
Committee is going to accomplish 
anything of any worthwhile value 
unless the members of the com- 
mittee and a sufficient number of 
members of Congress have a bet- 
ter understanding of what labor 
unions are and how they work. 
Under our labor laws it would be 
virtually impossible for a union 
not to become a racket; and as we 
have repeatedly pointed out, labor 
unionism as practiced in this coun- 
try is simply legalized banditry. 
Seizing and holding property for 
ransom is banditry, and it is this 
privilege of seizing and holding 
property for ransom that gives the 
unions the terrible economic pow- 
er that they wield. 


WE ARE NOT going to make any 
headway whatever in ameliorating 
labor racket abuses until labor 
unions and their members are 
made amenable to the same laws 
that govern everybody else. It is 
an outrageous thing that one group 
of persons should be commissioned 
to commit with impunity acts 
which are crimes when committed 
by any other persons. So long as 
labor unions are permitted to 
maintain ironclad monopolies of 
whole industries, they will con- 
tinue to extort money from the 
public by forcing employers to 
raise prices to get it. No revision of 
our labor laws will accomplish 
anything worthwhile until we for- 
bid compulsory unionism, and un- 
til labor union exemption from 
anti-trust laws is repealed. 

Practically all of our American 
labor unions are conspiracies in re- 
straint of trade, and it is hypo- 
critical to argue that they are not. 
Any groups of persons that control 
the operations of an entire indus- 
try are operating a monopoly and 
restraining free trade. 

A recent press dispatch said that 
the average wage for steel work- 
ers, including all of the frills and 
fringe benefits which cost money, 
was about $3.50 an hour. The 
average wage for working people 
not benefiting from membership 
in monopolies is less than $2.00 an 
hour, and the exorbitant wage of 
$3.50 is largely extorted from mil- 
lions of people making less than 
$2.00. The auto workers, who are 

(Continued on page 223) 
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EVENT 


Chemical Market Research Associa- 
tion (subject: chemicals for the 
textile industry). 

Niagara Frontier Section AATCC 
Southeastern Section AATCC 
Textile Division, ASME 

Southern Textile Methods & 
Standards Association 


American Cotton Manufacturers 
Institute annual convention 


South Central Section AATCC 
Textile Research Institute 
annual meeting 


Textile Quality Control Association 


Hudson-Mohawk Section AATCC 


Textile Subcommittee, AIEE 
Alabama Textile Manufacturers 
Association annual convention 


Piedmont Section AATCC 


ACMI Fiber Testing Lab 
open house 


Delta Kappa Phi Fraternity 
annual convention 


The Cotton Manufacturers 
Association of Georgia 

annual convention 

Institute of Textile Technology 
technical advisory committee and 
board of trustees 

Fiber Society, Inc., meeting 
Alabama Textile Operating | 
Executives slashing and weaving 


discussion 

Knitting Arts Exhibition 
Underwear Institute annual 
meeting 

Tufted Textile Manufacturers 
Association annual! convention 
Textile Institute annual conference 


Cotton Research Clinic 


National Cotton Week 


American Society for 
Quality Control convention 


Southern Textile Association 
annual convention 


Fiber Society, Inc., meeting 


3rd International Exposition 
of Textile Machinery 


Chattanooga Yarn Association 
annual outing 


American Gas Association 
Textile Processing Symposium 


Chemical Finishing Conference 


AATCC National Convention 


Packaging Machinery Manufactur 
ers Institute Show and Forum 


LOCATION 


Dinkler Plaza Hotel 
Atlanta, Ga. 


Niagara Falls, Ont. 
West Point, Ga. 


Clemson House 
Clemson, 8S. C. 


Clemson House 
Clemson, 8S. C 


Palm Beach Biltmore 
Palm Beach, Fla. 


Hotel Patten 
Chattanooga, Tenn. 


Hotel Commodore 
New York City 


N. C. State College 
Raleigh, N. C. 


Chelsea House 
Tribes Hill, N. Y. 


Heart of Atlanta Motel 
Atlanta, Ga. 


Hotel Buena Vista 
Biloxi, Miss 


R. E. Lee Hotel 
Winston-Salem, N. C. 


Clemson House 
Clemson, 8. C. 


Roger Smith Hotel 
Washington, D. C. 


The Diplomat 
Hollywood Beach, Fla. 


es 
Charlottesville, Va. 
Fontana Village, N. C. 
Thach Auditorium 
Auburn, Ala. 

The Auditorium 
Atlantic City, N. J. 


Hotel Traymore 
Atlantic City, N. J. 


Aboard Cruiser 
‘*Arosa Sun’’ from 
Savannah, Ga. 
Scarborough, England 


Grove Park Inn 
Asheville, N. C. 


Public Hall 
Cleveland, Ohio 


Ocean Forest Hotel 
Myrtle Beach, 8. C 


Princeton, N. J 


Samples Fair Grounds 
Milan, Italy 


Chattanooga, Tenn 
Sedgefield Inn 
Greensboro, N. C., 


Statler-Hilton 
Washington, D. C. 


Sheraton Park and 
Shoreham Hotels 
Washington, D, C. 


Coliseum and Hotel Statler 
New York City 





COURTAULDS 


HISTORY-MAKING FIBERS 


Cc OURTAU LOS 


CORORA 


Solution-dyed rayon fiber with Captive Color 
..' Can't Escape!” 


The fiber of supreme colorfastness, produced by Courtaulds’ original solution- 


dyeing method, first in the world! Proved since 1938! 


COURTAULDS 


a A MAN MADE CROSS-LINKED CELLULOSIC FIBER 
A MAN MADE CROSS-LINKED CELLULOSIC FIBER 
Fibers of a totally new type—man made to improve on nature—that enhance 
fabric all around. Corval and Topel take color beautifully, give a look of luxury 


and feeling of natural comfort. 


FOR FURTHER INFORMATION WRITE 
COURTAULDS (ALABAMA) INC., 600 Fifth Avenue, New York 20, N. Y. * Greensboro, N. C. * LeMoyne Plant, Mobile, Ala. 
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A PURCHASING FEATURE 


e sale 


t privat ; 
fers at P king equipment 


is of 
Lewis © ama 


the woolen yor 


UBLIC AUCTION SALE 


Of the Entire Machinery in 


aton Knitting Co., Lt 
Hamilton, Ontario, Canada 


Including 


You can’t afford not to 


MODERNIZE! 


by Stephen I. Rudo 
Director, Research & Development 
Werner Textile Consultants 


Exclusive 


re investment— 
land, building, machinery, and ac- 
cessories—in a new, modern tex- 
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tile mill is over $30,000 per em- 
ployee. Some 12 years ago this fig- 
ure was half of what it is today. 
The reasons for this increase are 
higher prices of equipment, and 
—primarily — modernization and 
automation. 

The average yearly earnings of 
labor have also risen approximate- 
ly in the same proportion, from 


Choice OR 


Is Yours! . 


$2,000 to $3,000. 

The statistics of the last ten 
years show a declining trend in 
machinery replacement. On an av- 
erage, 410,000 spindles were re- 
placed annually out of the 21 mil- 
lion odd spindles in place. This 
means a rate of 50 years of life 
expectancy for this type of textile 
machinery. A continuation of such 
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a trend can only lead to disaster 


for the U. S. textile industry. 
Another survey shows that 60% 
of the textile manufacturing ca- 
pacity is over 20 years old. The 
most successful mills are those 
which have had most of their 
equipment replaced or modernized 
within the last ten years, The ma- 
jority of merged or liquidated mills 
had poorly maintained equipment, 
most of it over 30 years old. 
These are the facts, and this is 
one of the major reasons for the 
relatively poor showing of the tex- 
tile industry, which ranks among 
the three least profitable of all 
manufacturing enterprises. 


Why Modernize? Here is a list 
of reasons for modernization: 

1. To reduce direct 
per production unit. 

2. To reduce indirect labor and 
fringe benefits. 

3. To reduce maintenance costs. 

4. To save on replacement parts 
and supplies. 

5. To save on waste. 

6. To save on power and fuel. 

7. To reduce space for equal ca- 
pacity. 

8. To increase production on the 
same number of machines. 


labor costs 


9. To increase machinery effi- 
ciency 

10. To improve quality and re- 
duce seconds. 

11. To effect savings by simpli- 
fied material handling. 

12. To work 
when increasing work assignments. 

13. To provide 
working conditions 

14. To increase safety. 


reduce loads even 


more pleasant 


15. To reduce in-process inven- 
tory 

16. To obtain increased versatil- 
ity and flexibility. 

i7; Teo industrial and 
public relations, as well as com- 
munity appreciation. 

18. To expedite administrative 
procedures with the help of busi- 
ness machines and computers, 

19. To alleviate management's 
burdens, through better methods, 
i. e., 


improve 


management by exception. 

20. To achieve better marketing 
methods. 

(There is the possibility that in 
achieving some of these objectives, 
others may be adversely affected.) 

All of these points have a single 
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Statements to Ponder 


“Mills have decided they must modernize or go out of business.”— 
Report on the International Textile Machinery Exhibition, Manchester, 


Eng. 


“The man who needs a new machine is already paying for it.”—Jones 


& Lamson Co. 


“Obsolescence is one of the most serious problems which must be 
rectified in order for the textile industry to survive.”—James H. Hunter, 
before a special Senate subcommittee. 

“The biggest and most persistent obstacle which stands in the way of 
faster modernization is the shortage of funds.”—Economics Department, 


Chemical Week. 


“The cost cutting possibilities of modernization are no longer ques- 
tioned by anyone.”——Report on the Southern Textile Exposition. 


“The willingness, even eagerness, 


to scrap something perfectly good in 


order to get something better has kept the United States from falling 


victim to its own success.”—Business Week. 
“Do not hesitate to prepare your own enterprises for the truly revo- 


lutionary change of modernization. 


Victory will be the lot of him who 


has best equipped himself for the coming struggle.”—-L. C. Meersseman, 
director of the Belgian Textile Federation. 

“Rationalize or die. He who sleeps today will sleep forever.”—Paul 
Henri Spaak, one of the leading sponsors of the European Common 


Market. 


“Modernization is inspired at least as much by a desire to cut costs and 
boost efficiency as by a desire to expand.”—United States Steel Corpora- 


tion. 


“New machinery installation will enable the company to maintain its 
present favorable position in the textile industry and will allow greater 
flexibility and improved quality of product.”-—-Consolidated Textiles 


Limited, Montreal. Canada. 


“During [1958], we reduced our manufacturing costs more than one 
million dollars. A major part of this reduction was possible because of 
our program of modernization. There is no standing still in this re- 
spect.”—J. Craig Smith, president and treasurer, Avondale Mills. 


objective: to obtain better profits 
to the satisfaction of all parties— 
shareholders, executive, and labor 
—not only to stay in business, but 
to grow. 

Naturally, machine moderniza- 
tion is one of the basic factors in 
the over-all improvement proced- 
ure. Modernization has two facets 

the replacement of old machines 
with new ones, and the changing 
or rejuvenation of old machinery. 
Any modernization depends on 
availability of capital and on ex- 
pected savings or benefits. How- 
ever, there are many improvement 
possibilities which require little 
new capital expenditures. 


When to Modernize? When is the 
right moment to modernize? Which 
machines should be renlaced first? 
The logical answer is: those which 
promise the highest savings end 
the fastest amortization. But while 
the answer may sound simple, there 


are actually many points to con- 
sider before action can be taken. 

Here is a list of factors to be 
considered: investment cost, cost of 
transportation and __ installation, 
disposal value of machines to be 
replaced, capital required if no 
change is made, life expectancy of 
new equipment, rate of deprecia- 
tion, income taxes, interest rate on 
own and borrowed money, leasing 
conditions, short or long range fi- 
nancing possibilities, the debt ratio, 
annual operating expenses of new 
and old machines, estimated sal- 
vage value of new machines after 
service life, the possibility of future 
inflation, and many others. 

A brief review of the various re- 
placement policies or of the merit 
of investments shows that there are 
three basic approaches: 

1. The method of payout period 
or cash recovery. This takes into 
account only the net investment 
costs and the expected annual sév- 
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ings 

2. Intermediate methods, i. e., 
modified rate of return, compound 
interest, investors’ method, etc., 
considering some others of the 
above listed factors. 

3. The new MAPI Formula as 
described in a 250-page book, 
“Business Investment Policy,”’ pub- 
lished in 1958 by the Machinery 
and Allied Products Institute 
(MAPI) and the Council of Tech- 
nological Advancement. 

The MAPI Formula is the most 
comprehensive, scientific, and re- 
liable method. But its application 
requires a great deal of study and 
is based on assumptions not always 
valid for the textile industry. 
Furthermore, the MAPI Formula 
operates with “frozen” values for 
four variables: 50% income tax, 
25°, debt ratio, 3° debt interest 
rate, 10° aitter-tax equity return. 
Since the textile industry is great- 
ly influenced by seasonal changes, 
by “fashion,” and by cut throat 
competition, these basic assump- 
tions do not apply. 
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Simplest Replacement Policy. It 
is our considered opinion that the 
simplest method of the payoff per- 
iod test should be used and in cases 
of large investments or before a 
final decision is taken, the MAPI 
Formula should be consulted. Un- 
der present conditions, decision and 
immediate action on modernization 
should be taken with respect to 
machinery where its advantages 
promise a payoff within one to two 
years, 

A recent survey indicates that 
40% of textile manufacturers ex- 
pect such a payout, and another 
50% a cash recovery within three 
to five years. 

It is important that a_ short 
range (one to two years) and a 
long range (three to five years) 
modernization plan should be 
draw” uv and kept continually up 
to cate. It is even more important 
to take positive action on moderni- 
zation. The textile industry today 
has its sreatest opportunity to meet 
the ch-llenves it faces by tech- 
niques of progressive management, 
research, improved marketing 
methods, and automation of equip- 
ment. 

Modernization is a “must” for 
survival, and none of us can afford 
to stand idle. = 
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Form suggested for analyzing a proposed modernization—Machinery and Allied Products Institute. 
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We, sel a es fant Calon aed chs proTeahanen bor ths ated lay Bald “To xser its aiversitie 
yarn mills operating at top effi- 
ciency, Management of Fitchburg 
Yarn Mills continues a long estab- 
lished policy of modernization. The 
two criteria of determining wheth- 
er to invest in a new piece of ma- 
chinery are whether it will make 
at a lower cost as good a yarn as is 
now being produced, or whether it 
will make a better yarn at the 
same or lower cost. 

If the answer to either of these 
questions is in the affirmative, 
chances are that the directors will 
authorize purchase of a new piece 
of equipment. But this is just the 
beginning, for large investments in 
machinery are not made on the 
basis of theory alone. 

Before a piece of equipment is 
purchased and installed, its po- 
tential savings are first calculated; 
then it is up to production to prove 
that the investment has been a 
sound one. Careful records are kept 
of the productivity of the machin- 
ery, and interviews are held with 
the workers to determine their re- 

" action to the new piece of equip- 
\ ment. 


Double-apron spinning gives more even yarn. 


These Mills tae Mi 


Modernize 
Continuously 


The principles advocated in the preceding article 


re put into practice at Fitchburg Yarn Mills 


7 i ' 


8 shat icici bin 


Staff prepared—Exclusive 
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Samples of yarn, roving, or sliver 
are periodically sent to the labora- 
tory for continual testing; not only 
to determine whether the quality 
standards theoretically hoped for 
can be attained, but also to de- 
termine whether such standards 
can be maintained on a day-to-day 
production basis. For trouble-free 
production is of paramount impor- 
tance, and “problem” equipment 
not only creates downtime for the 
machinery, and idle workers, but 
also takes up valuable time of key 
management personne]. 


Machinery Must Prove Itself. 
After equipment has been installed 
and has been operating under 
normal mill conditions for a suf- 
ficient period of time, the treasur- 
er’s office compares actual produc- 
tivity records with estimates made 
before the machinery was pur- 
chased. Cost data are gathered 
from the cost accounting depart- 
ment to determine the effect of the 
machinery on prior or subsequent 
operations. 

As pointed out by E. J. Lyman, 
manager of Watatic and Wachusett 


Spinning Mills, which are part of 
the Fitchburg group of mills, “A 
new piece of equipment may not 
affect the costs or productivity in 
its particular operation, but that 
same piece of equipment may re- 
sult in large economies in later 
operations.” Thus, from the fi- 
nancial viewpoint, extensive re- 
search is conducted to find the ef- 
fects on costs of every new piece 
of machinery. 

Quality of yarn produced is 
equally as important, if not more 
so, than cost considerations in de- 
termining the advisability of in- 
vesting in new machinery. Over 
the years, quality-consciousness 
has been instilled in the production 
organization. Research has been di- 
rected towards producing bette: 
yarns, and to help achieve this, a 
close liaison between production 
and laboratory is maintained. 

Laboratory tests are continually 
made during all stages of produc- 
tion. These laboratory data become 
part of the standards employed to 
determine the effectiveness of the 
equipment. In addition to the 
quantitative test results, the pro- 
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duction supervisors get the opera- 
tors’ reactions and make their own 
qualitative evaluation which is 
given considerable weight in eval- 
uating equipment. 

The sales division also takes a 
hand in the extensive evaluation 
program at Fitchburg. When a 
change has been made in the man- 
ufacturing process, the yarn in 
question is followed through to the 
customer for his reactions. He is 
asked to comment on the processing 
of the yarn in his mill and to judge 
it by comparison with previous 
lots manufactured before the 
changeover. 

According to Harold Cochrane, 
president of Fitchburg Spinners 
Sales Corp., “A satisfied customer 
is the proof of the worth of new 
equipment investment.” When cus- 
tomers’ reactions to the new yarn 
have been cbtained, the sales di- 
vision is then prepared to give its 
opinion on the effect that the new 
equipment will have on sales ac- 
tivities. 

For instance, one of Fitchburg’s 
specialities is the manufacture of 
yarn for the covered rubber thread 


Orlon winding department in Watatic Spinning Mills is screened to prevent fly from contaminating yarn in adjacent manufacturing areas. 
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Blend of Orlon—75%, black Colorseal 25%, white, 4'/, and 6 denlor—will be used in 


outerwear. 


industry. Here, yarn evenness is a 
important requirement and 
the company constantly strives to 
improve it. Recently, discussions 
between the sales division and key 
accounts using Fitchburg’s yarns 
for this end use ultimately led to 
the installation of double apron 
equipment in one of the mills as a 
measure to improve yarn evenness. 
But installation was 
made only after exhaustive trials 
had shown that improvements in 
yarn evenness were possible. 


most 


large scale 


Mill Modernization a Continuing 
Process. To stay ahead of the in- 
dustry in equipment, a mill must 
keep abreast of all new machinery 
developments on an almost daily 
basis. The program at Fitchburg is 
not one of replacing a certain 
number of frames during each 
quarter, nor is it a program of in- 
stalling new winders in one mill 
after another at six-month inter- 
vals. Rather, the program 
of continuing experimentation 
with new machinery and processes 

This has become so much a part 


is one 
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of the normal operation at Fitch- 
burg that actual pilot departments 
have been established, complete to 
the last detail, even to the color of 
wall and ceiling paints, and the in- 
tensity of light and the consequent 
effect of these factors on the work- 
ers. 

Some of the leading machinery 
manufacturers install new equip- 
ment at Fitchburg at their own ex- 
pense to derive the benefit of a 
thorough evaluation. This is possi- 
ble only in a mill that is already 
equipped with up-to-date eguip- 
ment. To place new machinery in a 
mill operating with obsolete equip- 
ment does not make for a realistic 
comparison. But when the manu- 
facturer can install a piece of 
equipment alongside the latest ma- 
chinery available in the industry, 
he gets a good idea of what he is 
up against, and can also see the 
practical difficulties and problems 
which are created by the operators 
who may not operate the machin- 
ery properly. 

Adjustments can be made in the 
mill while the machine is in opera- 


tion, and the effect of these adjust- 
ments on the yarn being made 
quickly evaluated in the labora- 
tories. It is not uncommon when 
making a tour of Fitchburg mills 
to see a machinery manufacturer’s 
engineer carefully recording data 
on the performance of a new ma- 
chine, which is then followed up 
with comparative tests in the 
laboratories. 


Versatility. It is hard to imagine 
a group of mills with about 100,- 
000 spindles and employing over 
700 as being versatile. Yet versa- 
tility is one of the keys to Fitch- 
burg’s success, Management does 
not believe and does not follow the 
policy that the only way a large 
mill should operate is to make one 
or two numbers month in and 
month out without change. Al- 
though the overseers at Fitchburg 
Yarn may dream of long produc- 
tion runs of one particular count of 
yarn, the likelihood of their en- 
joying such an experience is very 
limited. 

A trip through one of the mills 
reveals combed _ peeler’ yarns, 
blends of Acrilan and_ rayon, 
blends of cotton and rayon, a frame 
on an experimental run with blends 
of Zefran, an experimental run of 
dynel blended with another syn- 
thetic fiber, not to mention Dacron 
and Orlon blends which are quite 
common at the mills. Throughout 
the mills, sections have been 
screened off to prevent contamina- 
tion. 


Versatility Dependent on Em- 
ployees. Although screening does 
a good job in preventing contam- 
ination, and other physical meas- 
ures taken throughout the mills 
have made manufacturing versa- 
tility possible, the real burden lies 
with the employees, who must be 
mentally alert. A bobbin dropped 
from a truck and put on the wrong 
machine, for example, can cause 
mixed yarns and much trouble lat- 
er on. 

This operator versatility, 
gether with Fitchburg’s research 
and development group, and an ex- 
perienced supervisory staff, are 
well known to some of the largest 
spinning mills, who despite their 
own large spinning facilities, rely 
on Fitchburg to produce new yarn 
blends and experimental runs. This 


to- 
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prevents disruption of their own 
volume production schedules, And 
a run of five or ten thousand 
pounds of a new yarn is daily rou- 
tine for Fitchburg. 


Service Keynotes Customer Re- 
lations. Technical service to the 
customer in the form of research 
and development talent is perhaps 
Fitchburg’s greatest asset. For in- 
stance, a customer may have a 
problem of downtime caused by 
excessive breaks on a particular 
type of yarn which must be used 
in order to give a desired fine hand 
to the finished garment. The prob- 
lem is one of maintaining the same 
fiber characteristics which produce 
the soft hand, but at the same time 
involves varying the mix or the 
twist or the fibers so as to improve 
the breaking strength, usually 
without increasing the cost. 


A problem of this nature always 
requires the services of the labora- 
tory staff, who conduct tests on the 
yarn in process and indicate ma- 
chinery adjustments to improve the 
quality of the yarn and make it 
functionally adapted to the cus- 
tomer’s needs. 


Typical of the yarns that have 
been pioneered by the Fitchburg 
mills in recent years are cotton/ 
Dacron spun in the Fitchburg cot- 
ton mill, and wool/Orlon spun in 
the Wachusett mill. The cotton/ 
Dacron yarns are being spun today 


Wool/Dacron blend being processed through the Pin Drafters will go into woven fabrics. 


in production volume in counts of 


35% 
Da- 


40/1, 50/1, and 60/1 in a 
combed Egyptian cotton/65% 
cron ratio. 

Yarns such as these, manufac- 
tured in volume, are the end result 


of Fitchburg Yarns’ manufacturing 
versatility, pointing to the role of 
research and development, and 
sound over-all manage- 
ment with its policy of continual 
modernization. 


technical 
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How purchasing is controlled at Joanna Cotton Mills 


# JOANNA Cotton Mills Co., Joanna, 
S. C., has these regulations concern- 
ing purchases: 

1. All orders must be _ placed 
through the purchasing department. 

2. The purchasing agent does not 
have the authority to purchase any 
item that exceeds $1,000 (supplies 
excepted) without the authorization 
of the vice-president. In case of 
capital expenditures calling for for- 
mal purchase contracts, the contract 
will be signed by the vice-president. 

3. If a department head or assist- 
ant wishes to purchase something of 
unproved value, he must obtain per- 
mission from the general superin- 


tendent before purchase is made. 


4. In the case of conflicting opin- 
ions between overseers, superintend 
ent, or other department heads on the 
question of a purchase, the vice- 
president will make the final decision. 


5. In case of material failure, the 
purchasing agent must be notified im- 
mediately by the overseer, assistant, 
fixer, or anyone else concerned so 
that the faulty material can be 
checked at the earliest possible mo- 
ment. 

6. The purchasing agent will not 
make a change in material without 
notifying the department heads. 


7. If anyone in the organization 
should need to see a salesman, it is 
the duty of the purchasing agent to 
make the necessary arrangements. 

8. The department heads, assistant 
superintendents, and general super- 
intendent will be provided with 
weekly and monthly supply cost re- 
ports by the purchasing department. 


9. The vice-president and assistant 
to the vice-president will 
monthly supply cost report. 


10. It the purchasing 
agent’s responsibility to set up stand- 
ards and run-outs and see that these 
procedures are carried out. 


receive a 


will be 
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A sales manager made a practice of getting 10 per cent kick- 
backs from free lance artists who submitted material for adver- 


One office manager set up a dummy corporation, headed by his 
milkman brother-in-law, from which he bought the mill's office 


supplies. 


tising campaigns. 


DISHONEST 


Staff report 
Exclusive 


A RE MALPRAC- 


TICES in purchasing prevalent in 
the textile industry? In what seg- 
ments of the industry are they most 
common? And to what extent do 
they occur? 

No attempt will be made to an- 
swer these and related questions on 
the basis of an exhaustive survey. 
For none has been made. However, 
discussions with industry execu- 
tives in the textile chemical field, 
who have informally given their 
views on the prevalence of ques- 
tionable practices, clearly 
point to a lack of sound purchasing 
policies in a significant number of 
plants. 

One authority, Norman Jaspan, 
president of Norman Jaspan Asso- 
ciates, a management engineering 
firm with headquarters in New 
York City, told TEx?1ILE INDUSTRIES 
recently that purchasing malprac- 


sales 
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tices in the textile industry prevail 
on a wide basis, extending even in- 
to services, as well as equipment 
and materials. The root of the 
problem, he said, is the unrealistic 
attitude of management, who re- 
fuse to accept the magnitude of 
the problem, and in so doing allow 
losses from this source to mount at 
an appalling rate. 

In the highly competitive textile 
economy, where profit margins 
have been substantially reduced, it 
would appear that purchasing 
should rank high among manage- 

nent functions. Yet by no means 
is this always the case, judging by 
the extent of unethical sales prac- 
tices that are taking place, at least 
as estimated by several chemical 
sales executives. They have in- 
formally stated that unethical sales 
practices are still large enough to 
cause concern—according to their 
estimates, from 10% to several 
times that of the total sales in var- 
ious chemical specialty fields are 
made on the basis of kickbacks, ex- 


cessive entertainment, and similar 
shady goings-on. 

Effects of Malpractices in Pur- 
chasing. Needless to say, manufac- 
turers and supplying companies are 
in business to obtain and retain a 
share of the market. They build 
sales organizations and establish 
sales policies accordingly. But 
when sales policies include ques- 
tionable sales practices, such as the 
distribution of expensive gift cer- 
tificates, lavish entertainment, the 
split commission, and what is com- 
monly known as the “kickback,” 
in the long run they can only af- 
fect the profits of the participating 
company. And the impact of these 
questionable sales practices can be 
felt by others in the industry. 

One chemical sales executive, for 
example, asserted that questionable 
sales practices influence the estab- 
lishment of research policies in his 
company. This executive says that 
such practices stifle competition 
from a company such as his, which 
maintains large research facilities 
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A traffic manager took $1,000-a-month kickbacks from the truck- 
ing company handling most of the traffic between the firm's 


many mills. 


+ 


on a new home. 


PRACTIC 


and programs, and cannot afford 
to develop products only to see 
them copied and marketed to the 
trade by unfair practices. As a con- 
sequence, he points out, there is 
some reluctance to allocate funds 
for the development of new prod- 
ucts through expensive research 
programs. 

Another chemical executive 
pointed out that malpractices occur 
mostly to retain accounts, rather 
than seek new ones. And efforts 
short of actual kickbacks, he says, 
are made to do so—either through 
lavish entertainment or through 
distribution of expensive gifts. 

This same executive pointed to 
the importance of supervisory per- 
sonnel in product selection, ex- 
plaining the conditions which have 
brought this about. In certain tex- 
tile markets, plant stylists and de- 
signers wait until the last possible 
moment before deciding on product 
and fabric lines. Once the decisions 
are made, and the plant goes into 
full production, the important fac- 
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tors are to meet production goals 
and standards of quality. No plant 
manager or plant superintendent is 
inclined to change products if pres- 
ent ones are performing satisfac- 
torily. In such cases, the judgment 
of a department head may prevail, 
for he is most directly responsible 
for his phase of production and 
quality. The plant chemist and the 
plant purchasing agent remain in 
the background. 

The ultimate effect of purchas- 
ing products from manufacturers 
who offer inducements to plant 
personnel is to increase the costs of 
production. While no company can 
afford such useless drain on profits, 
in some textile markets, as in dye- 
ing and finishing, the smallest frac- 
tion of a cent per unit of goods 
processed can spell the difference 
between profit and loss. 


Management’s Failure. “This 
matter of kickbacks is much more 
serious than many companies are 
willing to admit,” claims Mr. 
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Gifts from suppliers to a New England textile mill purchasing 
agent included a six-week honeymoon and sizable down payment 


Jaspan, head of the management 
engineering firm bearing his name 
and of its affiliated fact-finding di- 
vision, Investigations, Inc. “Never 
in our thirty years experience, on a 
cross-industry basis, have kick- 
backs been so widespread, and it is 
precisely in the failure to prevent 
these losses that management is 
missing an unparalleled opportun- 
ity to increase profits.” 

Mr. Jaspan estimates that inter- 
nal theft of merchandise and equip- 
ment costs industry, including tex- 
tile firms, at least one billion dol- 
lars a year, and in a substantial 
number of cases direct kickbacks 
to buyers and purchasing agents 
account for a significant part of 
such losses, He places the responsi- 
bility for malpractices in purchas- 
ing squarely at management’s door, 
describing them as a by-product of 
mismanagement. 

The top men in an organization, 
Mr. Jaspan points out, must always 
recognize that everybody who 
works for the company is their 
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A PURCHASING FEATURE 


These Mill Purchasing Policies Help to Prevent Malpractices 


® Purchasing agents and others with buying authority risk dismissal, 
not to mention arrest, when they accept gratuities from suppliers. 

® Purchases must not be made from relatives or from firms in which 
the purchaser has a financial interest, without the approval of manage- 


ment. 


® Purchases will not be made from financially risky suppliers. 

® Persons with buying authority must authorize the mii] to check into 
their financial status whenever it is deemed necessary. 

® Christmas gifts to individuals with buying authority must have only 
a stated nominal value, and must be delivered to the place of business. 


responsibility. If human failure oc- 
curs along the line, top manage- 
ment also must share in this failure. 
It’s a simple fact: 99 per cent of all 
dishonest practices are committed 
by employees who were honest 
when first employed. It is up to top 
management to see to it that the 
circumstances encourage honesty. 

Mismanagement may take one or 
more forms, Mr, Jaspan declared. 
It may be a general attitude of 
complacency toward purchasing—a 
refusal to believe that malpractices 
could ever occur in the organiza- 
tion. Or perhaps there may be re- 
luctance to change policies for fear 
of “rocking the boat.”’ Or there may 
even be those in management who 
accept the philosophy that kick- 
backs in one form or another are 
standard practice in the trade and 
must therefore be tolerated. Such 
views, Mr. Jaspan points out, are 
signs of management weaknesses. 

Many companies simply refuse 
to accept the importance of setting 
up proper controls and policies to 
reduce the opportunities for dis- 
honesty. By not taking prompt ac- 
tion in the case of early trivial 
offenses, you do not save the feel- 
ings of a valued employee, you al- 
most certainly invite his total de- 
struction. A little offense becomes 
a bigger one; an inadvertent viola- 
tion of a rule soon becomes a de- 
liberate violation; an honest hard 
working, capable executive may 
even ultimately find himself in 
jail. It is most important to use 
mild disciplinary measures as tools 
of training, to develop sound habits 
of behavior, and thus make serious 
disciplinary measures later un- 
necessary. 

If you are like most executives, 
you operate on the assumption that 
your fellow executives are basical- 
ly loyal, reasonably efficient, and 
fundamentally honest. By far the 
largest percentage of them are. 
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However, not knowing how to 
make a distinction, you look upon 
all with equal trust and confidence. 

“Nevertheless,” Mr. Jaspan con- 
tinued, “when the services of our 
management engineers are sought 
in connection with projects involv- 
ing a survey of systems and pro- 
cedures, inventory controls, and 
materials handling—with no indi- 
cation of dishonesty — Investiga- 
tions, Inc., our fact-finding divi- 
sion, finds falsification of records, 
kickbacks, or outright dishonesty 
in over fifty per cent of the cases.” 

Some purchasing agents became 
so deeply obligated to vendors that 
they began to falsify inventory 
records, invoices, receiving decu- 
ments, etc. In this connection, it 
is important to note that better 
than sixty per cent of all frauds 
that have been uncovered by Mr. 
Jaspan’s firm are directly attribu- 
able to supervisors and manageri- 
al personnel. 


Kickbacks Not Confined to Pur- 
chasing Department. Mr. Jaspan 
produced the following case his- 
tories, all involving textile execu- 
tives, which illustrate that the mat- 
ter of kickbacks is not limited to 
purchasing department employees 
but can spread to any department 
involved with purchases of goods 
and services: 

SALES MANAGER: Made a 
practice of getting a ten per cent 
kickback from free lance artists 
who submitted material for sales 
promotion campaigns undertaken 
by the company. Artists submitted 
inflated invoices, which were ap- 
proved. 

OFFICE MANAGER: Took ad- 
vantage of the very competitive 
market in the sale of office forms, 
supplies, and equipment by estab- 
lishing a dummy _ corporation, 
which was represented by his 
brother-in-law who worked 


as a 


milk man at nights. Suppliers were 
instructed to ship needed items to 
the dummy corporation, which 
would reship the items for a high- 
er price to the textile company. 
Tipped off in advance of the com- 
pany’s needs, the brother-in-law 
always had just what was needed, 
at the right price, with immediate 
delivery, whenever he visited the 
plant during the day as a sales- 
man. Cost to firm, $30,000 in three 
years. 
TRAFFIC MANAGER: Received 
a kickback amounting to $1,000 a 
month from trucking company that 
handled the great bulk of traffic 
between the firm’s many mills. In 
addition to submitting duplicate 
invoices that were approved, the 
trucking company padded invoices 
with waiting time and other excess 
charges for local deliveries. 
PURCHASING AGENT: The 
purchasing agent of a New England 
textile manufacturer informed sev- 
eral of his larger resources of his 
coming marriage, and they in turn 
responded with extravagant gifts 
to the newly weds. One vendor 
paid for the honeymoon, that lasted 
six weeks; another picked up the 
tab of several thousand dollars for 
a down payment on a new home; 
and a third and fourth provided 
“loans” amounting to over seven 
thousand dollars. Investigation dis 
closed that he had been receivin, 
kickbacks from these vendors over 
the past eight years. 
VICE-PRESIDENT MANUFAC- 
TURING: The president of a tex- 
tile firm became disturbed because 
his customers were able to buy 
what seemed to be merchandise 
similar to his at a cheaper price 
under an ,unknown label. It de- 
veloped that the vice-president of 
manufacturing had been taking ad- 
vantage of the stretching of the 
fabric that occurred in processing. 
The mill had allowed about 5 to 
7% for stretching, but this margin 
of two percentage points was suf- 
ficient for the vice-president to 
play with—after the metering ma- 
chine on which yardage was re- 
corded had been tampered with to 
show a yield of only 5% stretching. 
In collusion with a trucking com- 
pany, from whom he had been re- 
ceiving kickbacks for years on dis- 
honest transactions involving sal- 
vage merchandise, large quantities 
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of “surplus” textiles were smug- 
gled out of the warehouse. All told, 
this executive cost the company 
more than $60,000. 


The Role of Management? What 
can management do to establish 
objective purchasing attitudes, and 
prevent malpractices in purchas- 
ing? First of all, management must 
not accept the philosophy that 
kickbacks in any form are a stand- 
ard practice and must therefore be 
tolerated. 

Secondly, management should 
make clear that it expects employ- 
ees to maintain proper business 
relationships, and that it will not 
tolerate situations in which the in- 
tegrity of its buyers or agents are 
likely to be compromised. 

The following are some of the 
measures, suggested by Mr. Jas- 
pan, for adoption into purchasing 
policies: 

1. It is most effective to empha- 
size in writing that purchasing 
agents and other people with buy- 
ing authority risk dismissal, not to 
mention violation of law, when 
they accept gratuities. 

2. Buyers must be made fully 
aware that the company can and 
does find out about kickbacks and 
gratuities, and can prove their ex- 
istence, no matter how careful the 
involved parties are in such trans- 
actions. 

They should be cautioned: 

a. Not to purchase from vendors 
who are relatives, or from firms in 
which they have a financial inter- 
est, unless they have management’s 
approval. 

b. To refrain from buying from 
financially risky suppliers. 

c. Require purchasing agents and 
buyers to authorize the company 
to check into their financial re- 
sources—bank accounts, invest- 
ments, and real estate holdings— 
whenever it is deemed necessary. 

This information is no more than 
is demanded by banks or loan com- 
panies when extending credit of a 
few hundred dollars towards the 
purchase of a refrigerator, or a 
few thousand dollars on a purchase 
of an automobile. To be timid about 
letting the purchasing agent know 
that you might want to check on his 
stewardship of the hundreds of 
thousands of dollars, or perhaps 
millions, in company funds en- 
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A PURCHASING FEATURE 


Some Steps Management Can Take to Prevent Irregularities in 
Purchasing 


Verify quality of shipments. 


vVvVVvVVVY 


Study the pattern of buyer-seller relations—business and social. 
Know by what standards of quality purchases are made. 
Require competitive bids whenever practicable. 


Determine resources’ ability to meet promised delivery dates. 
Study pattern of resources, products, and price-line shifts. 
Require written report whenever vendors are changed. 
Check on handling of incoming shipments. 


ae 


trusted to his care for purchases is 
foolish. 

It is far more important to 
create the psychological climate 
that management intends to en- 
force its no-kickback policy than 
to have to take corrective action 
after the first mistake is made. 

3. At Christmas time, vendors 
and purchasing agents (and other 
individuals with buying authority) 
should be reminded that employees 
are prohibited from accepting 
gratuities (except for token gifts 
not exceeding a stated nominal 
value). These written notices 
should also point out that gifts 
must be delivered to the place of 
business, that personnel are not 
allowed to accept them at their 
homes. 


What Management Can _ Do. 
Management has frequently closed 
its eyes to danger signals, Mr. Jas- 
pan warns, which subsequently 
prove the initial indications of 
flagrant kickback cases. The fol- 
lowing he offers as precautionary 
measures that can be of assistance 
in pinpointing possible abuses: 

a. Study the pattern of buyer- 
seller relations. Is favoritism 
shown? 

Business relations: Frequency of 
vendor’s visits and time allotted to 
him. 

Social relations: Social contacts 
with vendors and degree of friend- 
ship. 

Standards of quality: Criteria for 
purchase. Make it your business to 
hear out vendors’ complaints that 
they cannot make any headway 
with the plant even though they 
are competitive in every way. Re- 
quire detailed statements in writ- 
ing from people responsible for 
product selection, indicating that a 
product has been carefully evalu- 
ated against competitive products 
with a listing of its advantages, 
operating economies, and the like. 


You cannot be sure that you are 
using best available products un- 
less you make evaluations. 

Wherever practicable, competi- 
tive bids should be required on 
large purchases of homogeneous 
products. 

Verify the quality of shipments 
—a random check is better than 
none — to assure that they meet 
original specifications and corre- 
spond with previously submitted 
samples on which purchase orders 
were placed. 

Determine your resources’ abili- 
ty to meet promised delivery dates. 

b. Study the pattern of resources, 
products, and price-line shifts. 
Make analyses, by supplier, of 
volume at cost. Make it a policy to 
require a buyer to present a writ- 
ten report whenever vendors are 
changed—particularly when the 
change has been from one who has 
been a reliable supplier for a num- 
ber of years to one with no history 
in the company, and who is rela- 
tively unknown. 

c. Periodically check the process- 
ing of incoming shipments for ac- 
curacy and promptness. 

These are only a few of 
measures with which an alert man- 
agement can establish an atmos- 
phere conducive to the mainte- 
nance of proper business relation- 
ships. By taking a firm stand on 
kickbacks, there can be no misun- 
derstanding of company policy or 
rationalization concerning mal- 
practices. 

Employees should be impressed, 
Mr. Jaspan emphasizes, that kick- 
backs in any form must hurt the 
company; that once an individual 
accepts gratuities, it is frequently 
difficult to stop; that by placing 
himself in a position where his pro- 
fessional judgment may be com- 
promised out of indebtedness to a 
supplier, the buyer risks his stand- 
ing in the company, in his profes- 
sion, and in the community. 
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PURCHASING FEATURE 


A foreman has been given over-all responsibility for supply room. 
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Approving parts replacements, assistant overseer is system's key. 


Controlling Loom Supplies Saved 20% 


Loom supplies are now issued when wear dictates, and there is no overstocking 


by a mill superintendent 
Exclusive 


\ \ E EFFECTED a re- 


duction of approximately 20 per 


cent in loom supply costs as a 
result of a system of supply con- 
trol. Shuttles typical item 


which were used in excess of actual 


are a 


requirements. 

On one occasion a shortage of 
several thousand dollars worth of 
loom supply parts was noted upon 
inventory. These parts were ap- 
parently used but no record was 
kept of their disposition. 

In the present system the supply 
foreman has over-all responsibility 
for loom parts and supplies. He re- 
incoming supplies and 
out parts on requisitions 


céives 
checks 
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which he must sign. 

A perpetual inventory is kept on 
Kardex system, and re-orders are 
made at a specified level of stock 
on each item. The supply foreman 
has an assistant on each shift, and 
the assistant attends to most de- 
tail work. 

The assistant overseer inspects 
parts submitted by the fixer and 
gives a supply issue slip to the fix- 
er when parts must be replaced. 
The supply clerk issues parts on 
receipt of this slip. The assistant 
overseer is considered the key to 
the control system. 

Before the contro] system and 
perpetual inventory were initiated, 
a record was kept on what was 
bought and used. But there was no 
control, and the records were too 


general. Too many items not need- 
ed were in stock. 

The same personnel now run the 
supply control system except that 
a foreman has been added. This 
foreman saves three to four times 
his wages in terms of parts and 
supplies conserved. 

Considering that more than one- 
half of our total supply costs were 
represented in loom supplies, the 
control system was a necessity for 
us if we were to remain competi- 
tive in this phase of our operations. 

Upon reviewing the old system 
(with no control) and getting the 
facts in hand, selling the job to top 
management was an easy task, 
especially in view of the small cost 
involved in establishing the simple 
but effective system now in force. 
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by Jj. B. Goldberg 
Consultant to the Textile 
and Allied Industries 


Exclusive 


Ix SPITE of the periodic 
gains and losses in sales and net 
income of the textile industry over 
the past twelve months, a review 





of the records discloses a steady 
flow of new or improved products 
and processes resulting from re- 
search activities on all fronts. 


FIBERS AND YARNS 


Natural Fibers. To report no 
startling developments in the crea- 
tion of an improved cotton fiber 
will probably bring a reminder 
from my friends at the National 
Cotton Council that “to gild re- 
fined gold, to paint the lily .. . is 
wasteful and ridiculous excess.” It 
has been rumored that many years 
ago a mill man suggested as a pro- 
ject to research workers the possi- 
bility of producing a modified 
bulky cotton fiber by exploding it 
in a manner similar to that used by 
a breakfast food manufacturer in 





making puffed rice, but apparently 
all that was exploded was his idea. 

Much more practical has been 
the study of the improvement of 
cotton fiber properties by chemi- 
cal modifications, and encouraging 
results were reported by scientists 
at the USDA Southern Regional 
Research Laboratory who pio- 
neered in this work. A report pub- 
lished early in the year described 
significant gains in strength reten- 
tion on weathering of cotton after 
mercerization, while considerable 
progress was made in achieving re- 
sistance to heat, mildew, flames, 
soiling, and staining through oth- 
er chemical reactions. 
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Part 1 


Although the process has not 
been revealed, the Aberfoyle Man- 
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ufacturing Co. implied that a spe- 
cial chemical treatment of cotton 
yielded a yarn which “locked-in” 
resin finishes and produced a wor- 
sted-like hand with a silk-like ap- 
pearance. Judging from the manu- 
facturer’s basis of comparison in 
extolling the new product’s virtues, 
there is also exhibited a high de- 


For More Information 


Further information on 
any of the research a- 
chievements described 


by Mr. Goldberg in this 


article can be obtained 
by writing The Editors, 
Textile Industries, 806 
Peachtree St., N.E., At- 
lanta 8, Georgia. 





Textile Research 


Achievements 
in 1958 


gree of loyalty to the other natural 
fibers. 

Partially benzylated cotton was 
found to have increased elastic re- 
covery, microbiological resistance, 
substantivity to disperse dyes, and 
a high degree of thermoplasticity. 
Quite recently it was disclosed that 
some of the faults resulting from 
resin applications to cotton fabrics, 
such as lowered tear strength, 
could be overcome by cyanoethyla- 
tion. 

An improvement in quantity of 
cotton, if not quality, may be ex- 
pected, according to a report made 
a few weeks ago of up to a 20% 
boost in cotton yields by the spray- 
ing of plants with gibberellins. 

A novel device patented by two 
inventors was an electrified spindle 
on a picker to attract cotton. In- 
cluded in the list of about 125 cot- 
ton and cotton seed projects recom- 
mended by the U.S.D.A. Research 
& Marketing Advisory Committee 
in asking for an additional $800,- 
000 in the 1959 budget was the de- 
velopment of winter-weight cot- 
tons, stretchable yarns, and basic 
studies of aerodynamic principles 
for improved cleaning and convey- 
ing of cotton. Fighting deflation 
rather than inflation was suggested 
in research proposed for the design 
of a fabric to resist air transmis- 
sion in tubeless tires. 








Wool, too, seems to be deter- 
mined to survive against the on- 
slaught of the man-made fibers by 
relying primarily on better prop- 
erties imparted by chemical treat- 
ments, rather than by radical 
changes in sheep breeding. Not 
likely to upset the wool market is 
a new fleece reputed to be of cash- 
mere-like quality, which comes 
from an experimental herd of musk 
oxen raised on a Vermont farm, 

Some time ago chlorophyll was 
acclaimed as a potential cure-all 
for offensive odors. Last year a 
special subcommittee of the 
AATCC on continuous wool scour- 
ing process reported that investiga- 
tion disclosed chlorophyll contam- 
ination as a cause of poor lightfast- 
ness of light-shade stock-dyed 
wool. There was no indication that 





the sheep had been brushing their 
teeth with chlorophyll toothpaste. 

At an International Inventors’ 
exhibition in Brussels an English 
worsted coating manufacturer was 
given a gold medal for developing 
a crease-resisting woolen cloth 
without the use of chemicals, but 
the nature of his invention was not 
revealed. A British patent was 
awarded to a Norwegian for a 
chemical treatment of wool to in- 
crease its dye absorption and re- 
duce its tendency to become feited. 
Further encouragement to those 
who feel that there is a good 
market for mothproofed wool came 
in a report issued by the Wool Bu- 
reau describing application tech- 
niques for Dieldrin, said to pro- 
vide durable resistance to moths 
at a cost of less than lc per pound. 


Man-Made Fibers. Both Ameri- 
can and foreign producers of man- 
made fibers announced an excep- 
tional number of research achieve- 
ments during the past year. In Jan- 
uary, the North American Rayon 
Corp. started limited output of two 
super high-strength rayon staples. 
“Narcon No. 1” was described as 
developing bulk during finishing of 
piece goods, while ‘“‘Narcon No. 2” 
was a regular preshrunk type. 








Allied Chemical Corp. added 
several monofilament nylon yarns, 
15-denier staple and a 200/16 4- 
lb cone to their production, and 
quite recently the Chemstrand 
Corp. offered a new 15-denier ny- 
lon for seamless hosiery—combin- 
ing features of a new package and 
an improved finish. 

Reeves Brothers entered into the 
production of polypropylene fibers 
with the suggestion on the part of 
their research director that they 
might be dangerous competitors of 
linear polyethylene in many ap- 
plications. 

The influence of terminology 
usually associated with the auto- 
mobile industry was demonstrated 
in the Chemstrand Corporation’s 
announcement of their “Mark IIT” 
Acrilan staple especially created 
for blanket constructions. Another 
new member of the acrylic fiber 
family, Du Pont’s Type 25 Orlon, 
intended for blending with cotton 
or rayon, appeared on the market 
late in the year and quite recently 
it was said that an experimental 
high-shrinkage Orlon staple was 
under evaluation. 

Since 1958 was characterized as 
a “political” year it seemed appro- 
priate for the B. F. Goodrich Co. to 
change the name of its dinitrile fi- 
ber candidate from ‘“Darlan,” re- 
miniscent of an unpopular French 
character, to “Darvan.” 

Not to be outdone by the Russian 
“Onanth” fiber, reputed to be 
stronger than steel and identified 
as nylon 7, the Du Pont Co. raised 
the bid by four and developed “‘N- 
11” nylon, suggested for use as 
laundry cover padding. The Indus- 
trial Rayon Corp. introduced a 22- 
denier nylon staple for carpets, 
claiming more resilience and a 
firmer hand than is obtainable with 
8-denier staple, and “‘Tiaralon,” a 
flat filament straw-like rayon in 
heavy deniers. 

Disclosed early in the year were 
Chemstrand’s new RHB heat and 
light-resistant industrial nylon and 
Du Pont’s new Type 64 Dacron 
polyester staple. The latter was 
heralded as an improved Dacron 
with superior pill-resistant prop- 
erties and somewhat modified dye- 
stuff affinity. A few months later, 
an undrawn, uncrimped Dacron 
staple with average denier size of 
8 to 10 was offered to manufactur- 
ers of nonwoven fabrics as a bond- 








ing material which adhered to con- 
ventional Dacron when hot-pressed 
or calendered at temperatures of 
from 340 to 400 F. 

The American Viscose Corp. and 
Courtauld’s (Canada) Ltd. made 
available solution-dyed ‘“Super-L”’ 
and “Coloray” carpet rayon staples, 
respectively, at about the same 
time. A major “break-through” in 
the creation of viscose tire cord 
yarns of exceptionally high 
strength and endurance was ac- 
complished by U. S. and Canadian 
producers and given widespread 
promotion under the new name of 
“Tyrex.” 

It is often admitted that most 
new fibers have “bugs” that must 
be removed, but it remained for the 
Celanese Corp. to be the first to 
combat bacteria growth in con- 





ventional acetate yarns by incor- 
porating a bacteriostatic agent, pri- 
marily to prevent odor formation 
in fabrics used in close contact with 
the skin. 

Unusually high temperature-re- 
sistant fibers were regarded as 
practical with the report of plans 
of an Ohio company to produce an 
amorphous carbon fiber on a com- 
mercial scale, and specialty glass 
and metallic coated glass fibers 
were discussed in a technical meet- 
ing on radiation and high tempera- 
ture behavior of textiles held in 
New York in November. 

A unique fiber-forming process 
utilizing “reaction” spinning for 
making silicone, phenol formalde- 
hyde, polyacrylic acid, polystyrene, 
and polyurethane fibers was sug- 
gested in the report of a Princeton 
University plastics laboratory re- 
search worker. Revealed in an arti- 
cle published abroad last summer 
was a slow-speed wet-spinning 
process for acetate fibers used in 
cigarette filters where tensile 
strength is not too important, while 
something new under the sun was 
indicated in a report from Hungary 
of experiments with fiber from glo- 
bulin derived from sunflower seed 
oil. 

Greater versatility in the styling 
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of decorative glass fabrics was 
made possible with the production 
by J. P. Stevens & Co., Inc., of 
Fiberglas yarns in five colors. Hess, 
Goldsmith & Co. also developed a 
process for coloring glass yarns and 
expected that 15-20% of the com- 
pany’s glass fabrics would be pro- 
duced in multicolor effects by 
spring of this year, marketed un- 
der the name of “Dy-Cor.’’ Owens- 
Corning Fiberglas Corp., too, of- 
fered their textured colored glass 
yarns, designated as ‘“‘Coro-Dyed,” 
for weaving to help create new de- 
signs and effects not attainable in 
standard piece dyeing or printing 
of this type of fabric. 

Last January it was announced 
that the Air Reduction Co. had ac- 
quired U. S. rights from the Jap- 
anese Kurashiki Co. to make poly- 
vinyl alcohol fiber. Earlier, Japa- 
nese scientists reported that this 
type of fiber was strengthened and 
became more resistant to heat and 
easier to dye by the use of radio- 
active cobalt. 

The British Nylon Spinners Ltd. 
described a method for drawing 
nylon filaments containing num- 
erous cavities, resulting in an in- 
crease in filament diameter by 
about 10% with no loss in strength, 
at the same time providing greater 
cover and a more lustrous appear- 
ance in fabrics. Experimental work 
by the same producer was conduct- 
ed in the making of special nylon 
yarn with noncircular cross sec- 
tions, effective in altering covering 
power and friction properties and 
improving the adhesion of coating 
materials. 

The Russian Leningrad Textile 
Institute proclaimed the invention 
of a new fully synthetic fiber based 
on natural gas, a substance gen- 
erated in abundant quantities by 
many promoters of new products, 
and identified as “Sorvinol.” Prop- 
erties were said to be variable to 
suit specific needs and suggested 
uses included such diverse items as 
soluble surgical thread, fishing 
nets, and apparel. Cost was reputed 
to be the lowest of any synthetic 
fiber and comparable to-the price 
of cotton. 

“Chlorin,” an earlier Russian 
synthetic fiber, was admitted to be 
a failure because of high specific 
gravity and difficulty in processing 
due to excessive fiber breakage. 
Another new fiber, “Saniro,” re- 
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puted to be a copolymer of acry- 
lonitrile and vinylidene chloride, 





boasted properties surpassing those 
of polyvinyl chloride, was soluble 
in acetone, but immune to acids, A 
Polish inventor claimed that this 
new “siphon” technique for spin- 
ning fibers in a hermetically sealed 
machine eliminated the emission of 
obnoxious gases and permitted re- 
covery of waste products, as for 
example, large quantities of sulfur, 
presumably from viscose spinning 
operations. 

Under evaluation, though not re- 
leased for general consumption, 
were Dow Chemical Co.’s tape-like 
acrylic, Q-957; U. S. Rubber Co.’s 
“Vyrene” elastomer fiber; and Dow 
Corning’s “Silastic” fluorosilicone- 
base fiber. 

A new textured filament nylon 
yarn, designated as Type 501, was 
offered by the Du Pont Co. last 
summer for use in the manufacture 
of carpets and data on this same 
company’s experimental ‘Fiber K”’ 
synthetic elastomer yarn were pub- 
lished in July. Considerable inter- 
est was shown by producers of 
elastic foundation garments since 
the fiber featured high modulus 
in fine deniers, permitting manu- 
facture of lighter weight fabrics 
with the restraining power of 
heavier rubber-containing mate- 
rials and good dyeability. A prem- 
ium-quality metallic yarn made 
with a polyester film was offered 
as having improved resistance to 
bleaching, mercerizing, and vat 
dyeing. 

While the past few years wit- 
nessed a number of “coming out” 
parties for new acrylic fibers, 1958 
seemed to be the year for polyester 
debutantes. Eastman’s “Kodel’”’ was 





the only one which reached the 
sampling stage with a range of 


blends produced in limited yard- 
ages by several mills. 

Earlier in the year Beaunit dis- 
closed plans to build a plant to 
manufacture an unnamed polyest- 
er fiber from resin produced by 
Goodyear. Some months later an- 
nouncement was made of the for- 
mation of Fiber Industries, Inc., as 
a joint enterprise of the Celanese 
Corp. of America and the Imperial 
Chemical Industries Ltd. to make 
“Teron” polyester fiber within the 
next two years at a plant in Shel- 
by, N. C. In the meantime, Ger- 
man producers of similar fibers 
were said to be preparing to offer 
spun-dyed materials, initially in a 
straw shade suitable for curtains. 

Rayon has been frequently men- 
tioned as being groomed for a wed- 
ding with cotton in the near future. 
Who’s wooing whom might be a 
question arising from the recording 
of a German inventor’s patent for 
a rayon staple made with a cotton 
wax finish. The Du Pont Co. pat- 
ented a regenerated cellulose fila- 





ment with a rough surface com- 
prising wave - like irregularities 
and during the same week the Jap- 
anese Toyo Rayon Co. received re- 
cognition for the invention of a 
process for making hollow viscose 
filaments. 

As in previous years, a great 
many patents relating to the man- 
ufacture of rayon, acetate and syn- 
thetic fibers were issued in 1958. 
Eastman Kodak Co. research work- 
ers invented several methods for 
forming acetate filaments with 
odd-shaped filament cross-sections. 
A novel process for the manufac- 
ture of crimped filaments by melt- 
spinning of cellulose’ acetate 
through a heated plate orifice was 
described in a British Celanese Ltd. 
patent, while another English fiber 
producer patented wet-spun cellu- 
lose acetate yarns made in a high- 
ly swollen state before drying 
which showed good affinity for 
dyes not ordinarily readily applied 
to conventional dry-spun acetate. 

The man-made fiber with the 
ideal moisture pick-up still eludes 
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the scientist, if one were to be 
guided by casual references to the 
patent literature. While at least one 
British patent was issued during 
the past year on means for reduc- 
ing the water imbibition of rayon 
filaments, another, assigned to the 
German Bayer Co., described a 
method said to be effective in in- 
creasing water absorption of polya- 
mide fibers. 

A departure from the common 
practice of applying chemical anti- 
static finishes to the fiber surface 
was seen in Dunlop Rubber Co.,’s 
patent on the production of fibrous 
material containing’ electrically 
conductive carbon black dispersed 
throughout to contribute antistatic 
properties. 

According to a Washington in- 
ventor, the surface texture of a 
synthetic thermoplastic fiber was 
modified by incorporating a solid 
gas evolving agent in the surface, 
the subsequent evolution of the gas 
developing pores. Also directed at 
giving certain synthetic filaments 
a rough surface was a method de- 
scribed in another patent assigned 
to a German fiber producer where- 
by a dulling effect was achieved 
through the expelling by super- 
heated steam of small amounts of 
solvent in the surface layer. 

Another German company re- 
ceived a patent on the use of finely 
divided oxides of silicon, alumi- 
num, zirconium, and titanium in 
the spinning mass, presumably to 
improve the fibers’ abrasion re- 
sistance. Metalized fibers were pro- 
duced by subjecting them to high 
temperatures and an atmosphere 
containing decomposable gaseous 
metal compounds, according to two 
patents of the Commonwealth En- 
gineering Co. published late in the 
year. 


MANUFACTURING 
METHODS AND 
EQUIPMENT 


Fiber and Yarn Processing. Oth- 
er than occasional reports on the 
modification of conventional equip- 
ment, there was very little pub- 
lished during the past year on U. 
S. developments in cotton process- 
ing. A study of cotton opening car- 
ried out at Clemson College dis- 
closed the effects of the number of 
opening and cleaning processes in 


handling compressed bales of Cali- 
fornia cotton. 

Recommendations were made at 
the annual cotton processing re- 
search clinic sponsored by the Na- 
tional Cotton Council for the use 
of short cotton and the possibility 
of up-grading it by combing. Other 
papers presented at the same meet- 
ing described an experimental cot- 
ton card “conversion kit” with 
promise of doubling carding rates 
while improving quality and re- 
ducing waste, and an electronic 
cotton classer developed by the U. 
S. Testing Company. Also report- 
ed were the results of experiments 
in adopting the Micronaire for 
measuring fiber maturity. 

Saco-Lowell developed a new 
‘““MagneDraft” pressure system for 
the drafting element, utilizing 
permanent magnets instead of 
weights or springs. Over 50% of 
the number of component parts in 
the conventional drafting are elim- 
inated. The replacement of all lub- 
ricated bearings with self-lubricat- 
ing ones such as nylon contributes 
to cleanlines and saves cost of lub- 
rication and maintenance. 

In England, the ““Clean-O-Matic”’ 
opening line for cotton, comprising 
the new Shirley hopper-opener, 
specially designed reserve feeder, 
and picker fitted with automatic 
lay doffing and lap felters claimed 
improved performance with re- 
duced space requirements and eas- 
ier Maintenance. 

Platt Bros., Ltd., introduced their 
“Hartford” cotton comber, said to 
have the highest production per 
head and per unit floor space. 

Patented by the British Nylon 
Spinners was the “Universal Yarn 
Controller,’ an improved anti- 
snarl device. Unfortunately for 
motorists in large cities, this was 
not an invention to alleviate traffic 
snarls, but was intended for use 
with crimped, creped, and high- 
bulk yarns. 

Leeds University research work- 
ers presented data on a project in- 
volving conversion of a drafting 
frame into a complete ring spinning 
frame, indicating the possibility of 
spinning yarns ranging from short 
mixture blends to fine all-wool 
blends at production rates of up to 
three times that of conventional 
frames, At the same institution in- 
vestigations continued on hydro- 
dynamic carding, the effects of 


different kinds of card clothing, 
and on the permanent setting of 
wool yarns. 

The first commercially available 
British tow-to-top converter, a 
combination of the Greenfield top 
cutter and a Speed-O-Gill high 
speed intersecting gill box, was 
seen at the machinery exhibition 
in Manchester, England. 

Operating under an agreement 
with the Abbott Machine Co., a 
Japanese manufacturer offered a 
new drafting system which elim- 
inates the use of aprons, reputed to 
give prolonged superior confining 
feeding action and resulting in 
greater economy and flexibility 
while permitting the use of shorter 
staple cotton. 

Even machinery manufacturers 
can be made style-conscious, and 
recognition of the importance of 
modern design was evidenced by 


the fact that the Whitin Co. utilized 
the services of the renowned Ray- 
mond Loewy in the development 
of their new Piedmont spinning 
frame. Exhibited at the Southern 
Textile Exposition last fall, this 
streamlined frame featured 27” 
over-all width, individually driven 
spindles, straight - line spinning, 
balloon control, and an unusual 
heat-dissipating system. 

A new Roberts Co. spinning 
frame with big. package features 
and designed to have low operating 
costs and quick pay-off of the orig- 
inal investment was also on dis- 
play. 

The second and concluding in- 
stallment of Mr. Goldberg’s survey 
of “Textile Research Achievements 
in 1958” will appear in the March 
issue of TEXTILE INDUSTRIES. 

It will cover further items in 
manufacturing methods and equip- 
ment, and will also describe the 
year’s activities in dyeing and fin- 
ishing, new developments in fab- 
rics, testing and control instru- 
ments and methods, and organiza- 
tion activities. 

Write to TI’s editors for more 
information on any of the develop- 
ments described by Mr. Goldberg. 
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stile Imdustries POSTER SERVICE 


This is one of a series of manufacturing hints and employee 
reminders in poster form, designed for placing on mill bulletin boards. 
, 


Reprints are available. Write to The Editors, “Textile Industries, 
806 Peachtree St., N. E., Atlanta 8, Ga. 
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Relocate the burr crusher’ 


Veteran carder recommends placing it between units of the double-cylinder first breaker 


Advantages of this and how to do it are presented in this 
discussion of 3-cylinder versus 4-cylinder woolen carding 


by William J. Crofts 


Exclusive 


I HERE are many con- 


flicting opinions as to which is most 
suitable for woolen carding, the 
three-cylinder or the four-cylinder 
card. 

Some are of the opinion that 
three cylinders with 23 workers 
give ample carding surface, while 
others argue in favor of the four- 
cylinder card with 31 workers. 

This writer believes that if ex- 
perienced and observant carders 
had a choice, the majority would 
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choose the four-cylinder card. In 
this article the advantages and dis- 
advantages are discussed. 


Advantages of 3-Cylinder Card. 
With the three-cylinder card there 
is one less unit to drop waste under 
the card; hence, there is some sav- 
ing in shrinkage (loss of clean 
fiber). If a four-cylinder card 
shows a clean fiber loss of 5 per 
cent, then, theoretically, a three- 
cylinder machine with clothing of 
equal efficiency should show a loss 
of only 3%4 per cent — an item 
worthy of consideration, especially 
when carding high-priced stocks. 


However, there factors 
bearing on this matter of shrink- 
age. On a three-cylinder card 
there is 25 per cent less clothing 
to deteriorate; so clothing mainte- 
nance cost is Less power is 
required to operate the card. Less 
stripping and grinding are re- 
quired; so changing over to a new 
lot, downtime is less. Less capital 
investment helps to reduce the 
general overhead costs. Then, too, 
less of the mill’s valuable space is 
required. 

Many years ago when blends 
were thoroughly prepared for the 
cards, use of three-cylinder ma- 


are many 


less. 
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THREE CYLINDER SET — 60° « 60° WOOLEN CARD 


CYLINDER SET — 60° x 60° WOOLEN CARD 


bs Le 
os 
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Elevation drawings of a three-cylinder set (top) and a four-cylinder 
set are presented here for convenient comparison of floor space 
required and carding points provided. "It is true that the operating 
costs of a four-cylinder card are somewhat higher,” says Author 


chines was the rule. Dusting, burr 
picking, and carbonizing to soften 
all vegetable matter, and the pre- 
carding or garnetting of all rework- 
ed stocks, was conventional praz- 
tice. With these precautions to pro- 
tect the card wire, it was possible 
to use finer clothing and obtain a 
smoother web from the single-cyl- 
inder first breaker than is possible 
today when heavier, open-set wire 
must be used. 

So, for woolen system mills that 
cater strictly to the high-quality 
trade and use only thoroughly pre- 
pared stock free of vegetable mat- 
ter and trash, use of three-cylinder 
cards may be considered advanta- 
geous. 


4-Cylinder Card Provides Versa- 
tility. There has been a profound 
change in woolen carding dating 
from the introduction of burr 
crushing machines, and the con- 
cept of woolen carding must change 
to keep in step. 

Today the average woolen card 
room must be equipped to handle 
a greater variety of stocks if the 
mill is to be kept in a competitive 
position. 

A four-cylinder card equipped 
with a burr crushing machine that 
is in good working order can effi- 
ciently handle blends that were 
thought impossible only twenty 
years ago, and with considerably 
less preparation of the stock. In 
many mills the dusting, burr pick- 
ing, and carbonizing (also precard- 
ing and garnetting of reworked 
stocks) have been eliminated, 
greatly reducing the cost of pre- 
paring the blends for the cards. 
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Wools formerly considered un- 
suited for production of finer yarns 
because of the kinds of burrs em- 
bedded in them can be used today 
with success. The soft burdock and 
burr and also the mestiza 
spiral burr—those which a burr 
picker will not remove—are no 
longer a problem. 


sand 


Clothing on First Breaker. With 
trash such as this in stock delivered 
to the card, the clothing of the first 
breaker must be heavier to with- 
stand the shock of all this foreign 
matter. Conventional clothing—for 
example, a + 26/30 wire set into a 
seven-ply flexifort foundation—is 
not satisfactory. Usually a heavy 
wire set in a seven-ply foundation 
with a heavy felt face and one ply 
of rubber on top is recommended. 
The felt and rubber cushion the 
wire, softening the impact of hard 
burrs, bits of rag, cotton threads, 
and matted clots of stock. 

The heavy, open-set wire does 
not provide as much carding, but 
it serves the purpose of breaking 
and opening the stock. Therefore, 
with a single-cylinder breaker the 
web is not as smooth as from a 
double - cylinder breaker where 
much finer wire can be used on the 
second unit to provide a finer 
combing action. 


Relocation of Burr Crusher Pro- 
posed. Crushing burrs and other 
trash in the stock before it enters 
the card would be a boon to wool- 
en carding, and attempts to do this 
have been made without success. 

Clinging to the web as it leaves 
the burr crushing rolls are many 


Crofts, “but the savings in cost of stock preparation, plus the greater 
capacity to handle a wider variety of stocks, plus the increased 
production provided, more than off-set this." 
clean stock the three-cylinder machine is said to be advantageous. 


With well-prepared, 


bits of vegetable matter that are 
flat, thin, and very brittle. Most of 
these are broken up and removed 
by the carding action of the double 
finisher. However, a few tiny bits 
get through into the roving and 
yarn to mar some fabrics, especial- 
ly those of solid colors or the pastel 
shades. 

The conventional installation of 
a burr crushing machine is at the 
delivery point of the web from the 
first breaker. 

Why not on a double first break- 
er try installing the burr crusher 
between the first doffer and the 
cylinder of the second section? 


Benefits of New Location. Think 
of the many advantages to be de- 
rived from such an arrangement. 

First, there would be three units 
of the train of cards working on 
the crushed vegetable matter, and 
theoretically the roving would be 
50 per cent cleaner. This feature 
alone is worth the cost of making 
the change in position. 

Second, with all vegetable mat- 
ter pulverized before the web en- 
ters the second cylinder, much fin- 
er wire could be safely used—a 
very important factor in carding 
out specks. 

The writer once had a problem 
of white wool specks appearing in 
fine Oxford blends in a mill equip- 
ped with four-cylinder cards. Since 
the blends were fairly free of for- 
eign matter, he had the second unit 
of the double-cylinder breaker 
clothed with No. 34 wire which 
gave three breakers of fine wire to 
work on the specks. Results were 
very gratifying. The specks disap- 
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peared, and the fine flannel fabric 
was much smoother in appearance. 

Third, with a 12” or 14” tumbler 
roll to take the web directly from 
the burr crusher rolls and pass it 
to the second cylinder, there would 
be no winding of the web around 
the rolls—a very troublesome fac- 
tor on tarry or paint wools. Clean- 
ing of felts would be unnecessary, 
since the fine wire of the tumbler, 
if set close to both rolls, would 
keep their surfaces clean. Then, 
too, problems with static electricity 
would be eliminated. 

Finally, there would be more 
space between the two sections of 





the double breaker, giving more 
space to wind clothing onto the 
first cylinder and doffer—a feature 
that would be welcomed by most 
carders. 

A few problems might be en- 
countered when making _ this 


change, but problems can be solved 
by perserverance and ingenuity. In 
might be necessary to 
crusher frame. 


some cases it 
redesign the burr 


Two Ways to Transfer Web. The 
accompanying sketches show two 
ways of transferring the web from 
the burr crusher rolls to the second 
cylinder. 

In Fig. 1 the 
by means of a 
roll clothed so 


web is transferred 
simple 12” or 14” 
that the points of 


the wire strike down at the crush 
rolls and pass the web directly to 
the second cylinder. 

In Fig. 2 the points of the wire 
on the tumbler are reversed; also 


the direction of rotation. The points 
of wire strike up at the burr crush- 
er rolls, carrying the web to the 
conventional angle stripper which 
passes the web to the second cylin- 
der. 

Moving the burr crushing ma- 
chine from the delivery point of 
the second doffer to the delivery 
point of the first doffer may seem 
to be a lot of trouble; but when 
all the benefits to be derived from 
the arrangement are considered, 
the effort is worthwhile. In the 
new position the installation would 
not require any more space length- 
wise of the set of cards; in fact, it 
might require less space as the de- 
livery apron of the burr crusher 
would not be needed. 


How to Boost Output of 3-Cyl- 
inder Cards. Mills presently equip- 
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Here are two methods of transferring the web from the burr crusher rolls to the second 


cylinder of the double-cylinder first breaker. 


ped with three-cylinder cards may 
obtain good used 60” x 60” ma- 
chines which can be split up to add 
one more cylinder to the single 
first breakers; a pleasing improve- 
ment in production and quality will 
be the result. 

In cases where 72” or 84” cards 
are not giving the results expected 
per foot of width, a double 60” x 
60” first breaker would provide 
much more carding than either a 
72” or 84” breaker. 

Some may argue that a 60”-wide 
breaker will not take care of an 
84”-wide finisher, because the 
stock will be too crowded on the 
60-inch breaker; but if clothing is 
in good condition with fancies and 
doffers clearing the cylinders, a 
60”-wide breaker can handle easily 
tremendous loads of stock. Running 


the doffers faster will help to clear 
the cylinders on the heavier yarns, 
and on fine yarn normal doffer 
speeds may be used. 

The accompanying table of card- 
ing surface and carding points pro- 
vided on the different widths of 


cards, if studied, should give the 
reader some valuable information 


on this matter. Note that the 
double 60” x 60” breaker provides 
67 per cent more carding surface 
than the single 60” x 72” breaker, 
and 42.7 per cent more than the 
60” x 84” breaker. 

Let’s take, for example, the mill 
that has two sets of three-cylinder 
72”- or 84”-wide cards, More card- 
ing from the first breaker is need- 
ed. Then if a double 60” x 60” 


breaker is installed in place of the 
(Continued on page 128) 






Carding Number of 
Surface Carding 
(sq ft) Points 
Double 60” x 60” breaker 
(2 cylinders, 16 workers, 2 doffers) 157 18 
60” x 72” breaker 
(1 cylinder, 8 workers, 1 doffer) 94 9 
60” x 84” breaker 
1 cylinder, 6 workers, 1 doffer) 110 


Carding Surface and Points Provided by Various Breakers 
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Unstabilized nylon rope (left) ravels easily. The length 


to the right has been treated to preserve strand identity. 


READY 
WITH 
THE 


ROPE 


A long-established cordage firm has taken 
big steps to diversify, but its first 
love is still cordage. With a research 
department keeping the firm abreast of 
new fibers and market demands for neu 
forms of rope, Columbian makes progress 


in a very competitive field. 
ee 


Staff prepared 


Exclusive 


Ox: OF THE OLDEST products known to 
man is cordage. Unlike the glamorous textile prod- 
ucts which require aesthetic-properties, cordage prod- 
ucts are essentially functional, having as their most 
desirable properties tensile strength and durability. 

Whether a piece of cordage is used to tie up an 
ocean liner, to tow a barge, to hoist a painter up a 
smokestack, or a mainsail up a yacht’s mast, rope is 
used to transmit a force—always under tension. 

In recent years, the industry has begun to utilize 
man-made fibers, particularly for special applications 
where they offer greater advantages. But at the same 
time research activities toward the improvement of 
natural fibers have not diminished, for many applica- 
tions for these economical fibers still remain. 

These two activities have long been in evidence at 
the Columbian Rope Company, diversified cordage 
manufacturers of Auburn, N. Y. Columbian’s expe- 
rience with natural fibers goes back more than 50 
years; its utilization of man-made fibers began with 
the introduction of nylon before World War II. 

it is interesting to note that the processing of nat- 
ural fibers into rope is based on the four basic steps 
employed by early craftsmen: (1) preparation of 
sliver; (2) spinning of yarn; (3) formation of the 
strand; and (4) final laying of the rope. The ancients 
used ropes made from grass, hair, and certain vege- 
table fibers. These were supplanted by ropes made 
from flax and hemp. About a century ago, manila, 
sisal, and jute were commercially introduced. 

In processing filament nylon and Dacron, prepara- 
tion of sliver and spinning of yarn are obviously not 
required. When processing spun yarn, essentially the 
same routines are followed as for natural fibers. 

One major difference in the utilization of man- 
made and natural fibers becomes evident. A great 
deal of applied research must be carried on continu- 
ally to improve upon the durability of natural fibers, 
which possess no appreciable resistance to chemicals 
and various organisms. 

Manila fiber is being processed on this spinning frame. Chemicals 
are added to the manila to obviate damage from organisms that 


attack cellulosic fibers, to facilitate spinning, to repel water, and 
to lower friction. 
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Therefore, chemical formulations must be developed 
not only to preserve the fiber but for a number of 
other purposes as well: (1) to facilitate spinning; (2) 
to lubricate the fibers and thus prevent friction dur- 
ing rope usage; and (3) to make the fiber water-re- 
pellent. These products, many of complex chemical 
structure, are applied during preparatory processes. 

Columbian Rope Company’s applied research pro- 
gram, directed primarily toward the improvement of 
manila fiber, requires a staff of fiber technologists 
and chemists who work full time in four laboratories. 
The processing of man-made yarns, on the other hand, 
is largely mechanical, as the accompanying photo- 
graphs reveal. 


Warehousing and Purchasing at Source. Recogniz- 
ing the influence of raw material in rope performance 
and durability, Columbian Rope Company long ago 
organized purchasing and warehousing facilities in 
principal fiber growing regions. Today, it maintains 
such facilities in the Philippines, largest source of 
manila fiber, and in Brazil, a sisal growing region. 

It does its own purchasing in Pakistan, perhaps the 
world’s largest jute growing region. Although the fi- 
bers are graded before shipment to Columbian’s two 
plants, they undergo further examination and physical 
testing before usage. Tensile strength, staple length, 
texture, and color are the most important properties 
looked for in determining end usage for a particular 
shipment of fiber. 


Steps in Making Rope. The preparatory operations, 
which produce a sliver suitable for spinning, include 
breaking and successive combing operations. Uniform 
fiber feeding and exact mechanical adjustments in 


combing are required to straighten, parallel, and stag- 
ger the fibers to produce a sliver of the desired di- 
mensions and weight. 

In spinning, the sliver is further reduced by a fine 
combing operation. It then passes continuously 


The hydrophobic man-made fibers used resist attack by micro-organ- 
isms. Thus the procedure of processing them into rope is largely 
mechanical. Nylon "ribbon'' is twisted into yarn and stabilized to 
discourage raveling. 
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Forming the ‘strand’ by combining the required number of nylon 
yarns (each a twisted ribbon’), twisting them, and drawing them 
through a block. Twist is balanced. 





The rope is formed in a process called "laying" in which the required 
number of nylon strands are drawn through a block, wound around 
a capstan, then reeled. 


Nylon and Dacron ropes have a tendency to untwist and to shrink if 
they become wet. They are stabilized to prevent the fraying illustrated 
in the top picture on the opposite page. In this photo nylon is being 
passed through boiling water in a process patented by Columbian. 
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An extruder surrounds a sisal core with vinyl coating. There is still a demand for this product 
which resulted from efforts to supply the oil industry with acid-resistant sisal cores for wire 
ropes. See picture to right for final product evolving from this effort. 


through a funnel-shaped tube and 
is wound around a small capstan 
and onto a bobbin. The combina- 
tion of drawing and twisting, made 
possible by exact speed adjust- 
ments, reduces the sliver to yarn 
of proper size and twist. 

In the remaining operations, 
multiple yarns are twisted and 
drawn through a “block” to form 
what is known as a “strand” or 
“ready.” As the individual yarns 
have a tendency to untwist, the 
“strand” must be twisted in the op- 
posite direction to produce what is 
known as a “balanced” or neutral 
condition. 

In final laying of the rone, the 
required number of “strands,” us- 
ually three, are drawn through a 
“block,” wound around a capstan 
and reeled. The rope would have a 
tendency to untwist in usage if the 
“balanced” or neutral condition of 
the individual “strands” was not 
altered. To counteract this tend- 
ency, an extra twist is given each 
“strand” as it passes through the 
machine. 

End usage and economics largely 
determine fiber selection and size 
of rope required. Of the natural 
fibers, manila is superior to sisal 
(the second most important natural 
fiber) in tensile strength and elas- 
ticity, and produces the best all- 
purpose natural fiber rope. While 
jute finds largest usage, particu- 
larly in wrapping and tying twine, 
where strength and wearing quali- 
ties are not of greatest importance. 


A glance at today’s principal 
cordage markets at once suggests 
many applications which require 
some outstanding physical and 
chemical fiber properties: 

1. Marine industry. 

2. Fishing industry. 

3. Farming industry. 

. Sports field. 
. Household, 
general fields. 

While Columbian has evaluated 
all available man-made fibers for 
these markets, it utilizes only four: 
nylon, Dacron, saran, and polyethy- 
lene. Where high tensile strength 
is the greatest requirement, nylon 
or Dacron can be used. 

If lower extensibility is desired 
with high tensile strength, Dacron 
is preferred. Of the other two fi- 
bers, saran’s properties of resisting 
water, solvents, acids, and most 
common alkalis, lend themselves 
for industrial applications where 
natural rope would have a shorter 
life. 

Though it has low tensile 
strength, saran is resistant to abra- 
sion, and withstands aging and 
weathering to a high degree. Poly- 
ethylene filament rope, which has 
among its properties the ability to 
float, has found usage in marine 
applications. 

Whatever the outcome of the 
battle of the fibers in a market that 
can no longer depend on the na- 
tion’s growth for expansion, Co- 
lumbian Rope Company intends to 
stay competitive through continual 


industrial, and 


At top is sisal core first used in wire rope. 
Center is vinyl-coated sisal core; bottom is 
solid-vinyl core often used. 


fiber evaluation and constant mod- 
ernization of its manufacturing fa- 
cilities. 


Formula for Growth. In the na- 
tion’s early history, the needs of a 
pioneering society pointed to an 
expanding market for cordage. And 
by the end of the 18th century the 
number of “ropewalks”, where fi- 
bers were skillfully formed into 
rope, had grown considerably. But 
in about 1827, rope-making ma- 
chinery made its first appearance. 
Capable of turning out rope of 
much jonger length, in far 
space, the new machines ultimately 
replaced the slower hand opera- 
tions. 

In the decades that followed, im- 
provements in the new rope-mak- 
ing technology took place as the 
industry began acquiring a work- 
ing knowledge of the fibers and be- 
gan utilizing them to better ad- 
vantage. 

Toward the end of the 19th cen- 
tury, in an era of increasing in- 
dustrial activity, demand for cord- 
age showed signs of an upturn. 
But by this time competition had 
entered the cordage industry. It 
was during this period, however, 
in 1892, that the Columbian Rope 
Company was founded as a sub- 
sidiary of the D. M. Osborn> 
Company, manufacturers of farm 
implements. 

The company began to prosper at 
once, and by 1907 cordage products 
were being manufactured in two 
plants. Meanwhile, it expanded its 
marketing organization for nation- 
wide distribution of its products. 

The company then began to con- 
centrate on product improvement 


less 
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The program of diversification has led to new uses for old fibers. The needle loom felts the sisal to form a suitable base for many 


A_ controlled-weight sisal 


through practical fiber experi- 
mentation and through refinement 
of its processing techniques. Al- 
though the word “research” began 
to enter top-level discussions, even 
as far back as pre-World War I 
years, plans for a formal research 
program did not take shape until 
the late twenties, when the com- 
pany had built a technical organi- 
zation around a nucleus of fiber 
technologists, engineers, and chem- 
ists. 

Results of this new, organized 
kind of research came about stead- 
ily and began to push Columbian 
into new fields. In the thirties, 
Columbian engineers developed a 
method of forming fiber slivers 
into a product for the shoe indus- 
try. Subsequently, this research led 
to the manufacture of polishing 
wheels, a product made of bonded 
needle-felt. 


Research Department Formed. 
As this research continued to grow, 
Columbian management in 1940 
gave it official stature by setting 
up a New Products Research & De- 
velopment Department -that short- 
ly began making contributions to 
the war effort. Among its first de- 
velopments wes a woven, Manila 
fiber and rubber combination for 
use in self-sealing fuel tanks. 

Then followed a thermo-plastic 
compound of resinated fiber de- 
veloped for use in jettison tanks 
on military aircraft. This latter de- 
velopment led Columbian into the 
manufacture of aluminum bomb 
bay doors. 

But not to be overshadowed by 
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lap is being fed into needle loom. 


these developments were the con- 
tributions of Columbian’s cordage 
division. Among these was a per- 
fected method of stabilizing nylon 
yarn, and the development of a ny- 
lon glider tow-rope with built-in 
communication wires. 

At war’s end, Columbian’s ac- 
quired background in utilizing ny- 
lon for military cordage require- 
ments, and its somewhat longer ex- 
perience in the extension of natural 
fiber uses — through combination 
with resinous materials—began to 
be applied to peacetime uses. 

Perhaps its greatest post-war 
project has been the continuing 
utilization of man-made fibers as 
they became available. 

But research toward the im- 
provement of natural fibers, which 
are also processed in quantity, has 
not diminished. For a substantial 
market remains for these econom- 
ical, though less durable, fibers. 

Most of Columbian’s diversifica- 
tion, which has led it into new 
fields, has been accomplished by 
the natural and outward growth of 
orderly research. Its entry into 
plastic extrusion began with the 
oil industry’s need for a wire rope 
with an acid-resistant core. 

When research ultimately point- 
ed to a solid plastic core as being 
most serviceable, the company did 
not hesitate to acquire the neces- 
sary manufacturing skills. And as 
it gained experience in extrusion, 
Columbian began to expand its 
product line. 


Blueprinting the Future. In more 
recent years Columbian’s manage- 


products. It may go into automotive felt, sanding disks, etc. 


ment, keenly aware of changing 
markets and the disastrous effects 
of technological advances on estab- 
lished products, has placed increas- 
ing emphasis on this kind of di- 
versification. For one thing, the 
gradual encroachment of man- 
made fibers portends a shrinking 
cordage market. 

The properties of these fibers, 
particularly those of higher tensile 
strength and increased resistance 
to chemical degradation, result in 
longer product usefulness which 
offsets their higher initial cost. 
Furthermore, it appears unlikely 
that new applications for cordage 
will be forthcoming to substantial- 
ly increase the over-all market. 

But cordage manufacturing will 
continue to be Columbian’s life 
blood, even though the market 
which now requires an estimated 
100,000,000 pounds of fiber per 
year shows signs of steady decline. 
At the same time, however, Colum- 
bian is aggressively pushing its 
program of “peripheral expansion” 
—a Columbian executive’s fitting 
description of his company’s for- 
mula for future growth. 

By applying this formula, Co- 
lumbian endeavors to enter new 
markets, utilizing its present re- 
search, manufacturing, and mar- 
keting skills, which already have 
taken on a broader scope. But by 
no means is the company bound to 
this program of cautious expan- 
sion. It will not hesitate to enter a 
completely new field, though such 
a step would require new manage- 
ment skills and new channels of 
distribution. 
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To the 


left are 


15,000-gallon settling tanks where the caustic 


liquor is kept for at least eight hours to allow heavy impurities 
to settle out. Below is the top section of the steam-heated evap- 
orators which draw off much of the water to concentrate liquor. 


“What a caustic recovery 


by V. F. Wilkerson 
and M. D. Rochelle 


North Carolina Finishing Co. 


Exclusive 


i aie North Carolina 


Finishing Company had under ad- 
visement for several years the in- 
caustic 
plant. Such a system was installed 
in 1957 and been operating 
since January of 1958 with excel- 
lent results. The company is par- 
ticularly delighted about the im- 
provement in stream pollution oc- 
casioned by decreased alkalinity of 
waste effluents, In addition to the 
stream pollution help, the dollar 
recovered will 


stallation of a recovery 


has 


volume of caustic 
pay for the cost of the installation. 


Caustic Recovery. What are the 
possibilities of caustic recovery in 
a finishing plant? 

Wash liquor from mercerization 
is the major source of recovery. A 
good deal of this liquor can be used 
directly for desizing, kiering, pro- 
gressive scouring, continuous 
bleaching, and dilution of (50 and 
70 per cent) purchased liquor. The 
type of cloth mercerized determines 
the purity of the recovered wash 
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liquor and, therefore, the extent 
to which it can be used. 

Wash liquor obtained from white 
mercerized cloth should be suffi- 
ciently free of contaminants to use 
for all of the above mentioned op- 
erations. Liquor recovered from 
grey mercerizing can also be used 
for most of the operations, with 
the exception being dilution of 
purchased liquor. Wash liquor ob- 
tained when mercerizing yarn dyed 
fabrics generally requires dialytic 
purification before reuse. 

Even though there are many cGut- 
lets for reusing mercerizer wash- 
ing effluents directly, an excess 
exists in the average finishing 
plant. This excess is dependent on 
the proportion of mercerized goods 
to bleach goods, efficiency of re- 
covery at the mercerizers, and the 
extent to which wash liquors are 
reused. 

Mercerizer wash liquor which 
cannot be reused directly, can be 
made suitable for reuse by evapo- 
ration. In some cases both evapora- 
tion and purification are necessary. 

The most important phase of 
caustic recovery is to insure maxi- 
mum collection and recovery from 
the mercerizers. This involves col- 
lection of all pad over-flow and 
draw-down liquor. However, major 


recovery is obtained from the mer- 
cerizer washing system. No less 
than 90 per cent of the total caus- 
tic carried from the mercerizing 
pad should be recovered from the 
frame and _ post-frame washing 
equipment. Further, the recovered 
liquor should contain no less than 
four per cent caustic to insure eco- 
nomical evaporation and provide 
reuse of recovered wash liquor di- 
rectly for other operations. The 
difference between economical and 
uneconomical evaporation is often 
the difference between obtaining 
wash liquors at four per cent con- 
centration or higher as compared 
with concentrations below four per 
cent. 


Basic Requirements, To obtain 
90 per cent recovery of caustic 
from a mercerizer at suitable liquor 
concentrations, the washing sys- 
tems must be highly efficient. The 
system must employ counter-flow 
transfer of wash liquor between 
stations. The rate of flow by neces- 
sity must be in the range of 10 to 
30 gallons per minute to obtain re- 
covered liquor of four per cent or 
higher. 

However, to provide adequate 
removal of caustic from the cloth 
before it leaves the frame, circu- 
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Below is the bottom section of the evaporators shown on opposite 
page. The liquor from the evaporators (about 40 per cent con- 


centration) is further purified in the 


centrifuge to the 


right. 


Settling tanks are insulated to keep the temperature near 150 F. 


ke 


a 


system 1S doing for us” 


lation of liquor should be in the 
range of 50 to 60 gallons per min- 
ute to enable sufficient scouring 
action. The temperature of the 
wash water should be at least 180 
F. Control of fresh water to the 
entire mercerizer washing system 
is extremely important. Spillage at 
the washing system should be at a 
minimum. A small amount of spill- 
age will mean many dollars down 
the drain. 

An evaporator is essentially a 
boiler plant, using steam as a heat- 
ing medium (instead of coal, gas, 
or oil) operating under a vacuum. 
The type of evaporating and pur- 
ifying equipment required de- 
pends on the amount and quality 
of recovered liquors. For example, 
if goods are mercerized white, only 
evaporating and filtration equip- 
ment will be necessary. 

However, if grey or yarn dyed 
fabrics are mercerized, both evap- 
orating and dialytic purification 
equipment will be required. In 
plants that process a variety of 
fabrics including both white and 
yarn dyed goods, a combination of 
this equipment may be indicated. 
Liquors contaminated with sizing 
materials or color may have to be 
evaporated, dialyzed, and re-evap- 
orated. In some cases, liquors re- 
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coverable from grey mercerization 
can be blended with those from 
white mercerization, evaporated 
and reused without dialytic puri- 
fication. 


Exhaustive Planning Preceded 
Installation. Caustic recovery was 
carefully studied for a number of 
years before a decision was made 
to install a plant—the capital out- 
Jay is large. Technical service de- 
partments of several chemical 
firms assisted company personnel 
with excellent results. Some of the 
questions considered are: 

1, How much aid will 
stream pollution? 

2. Keeping the benefits of stream 
pollution in mind, will the capital 
outlay pay a reasonable return on 
the investment? 

3. To what extent will reclaimed 
caustic be cleaned? 

4. Can all the hot water, which 
is a by-product of the caustic re- 
covery system, be used advantage- 
ously? 

5. The eternal question, where 
can we put this equipment? 

Several equipment manufactur- 
ers submitted proposals. There was 
a shortage of nickel which delayed 
the delivery by about six months. 
This time was not wasted, however, 


it be in 


because there was a lot to do be- 
fore the system would be ready for 
operation. Preliminary work con- 
sisted of: 

1. Modifying the mercerizer 
washing system and installing au- 
tomatic controls to insure mini- 
mum of water usage at proper 
temperatures. 

2. Extending the hot water sys- 
tem so that the 400 gallons per 
minute of 140 F water, which is a 
by-product of the caustic recovery 
system, could be utilized at all 
times. 

3. Deciding on type of tank to 
use for caustic settling. 

4. Deciding on a good filtering 
system. 


5. Selecting controls. 


Basically the System is Simple. 
The mercerizer wash water is col- 
lected in a sump, and pumped 
through a small stainless steel 
screen filter into a 15,000 gallon 
holding tank, From this tank, the 
reclaimed liquor is pumped into 
two 15,000 gallon settling tanks 
where the liquor is allowed to set- 
tle for a minimum of eight hours. 
These tanks are purged about once 
every three weeks by opening up 
a valve at the bottom of a cone and 

















allowing the waste to go to the 
sewer. 

This results in a loss of less than 
one per cent of the available re- 
covered liquor. The caustic is 
pumped from the settling tanks 


through the evaporator system 
from which it emerges at a strength 
of 40 per cent. The caustic is then 
cooled, pumped into a 500-gallon 
holding tank. From here, it is puri- 
fied by pumping it through a 30” 


Clean wool yield placed at 


# THE CAPACITY of the United 
States man-made fiber producing in- 
dustry stood at 2,307,000,000 pounds 
a year at the end of 1958, according 
to information contained in a recent 
issue of “Textile Organon,” statis- 
tical bulletin of the Textile Economics 
Bureau, Inc. This consisted of 1,417,- 
000,000 pounds of cellulosic fibers, 
757,000,000 pounds of non-cellulosic 
fibers, and 133,000,000 pounds of tex- 
tile glass fiber. 

The annual capacity of the rayon 
producing industry was said to be 
1,021,000,000 pounds — 490,000,000 
pounds of filament yarn and mono- 
filaments and 531,000,000 pounds of 
staple and tow. 


2.3 billion pounds 


The industry’s acetate division had 
a current productive capacity of 396,- 
000,000 pounds—308,000,000 pounds 
of filament yarn and_ 88,000,000 
pounds of staple and tow. 

The 757,000,000-pound annual pro- 
duction capacity of the non-cellulosic 
fiber industry was made up of 461,- 
000,000 pounds of filament yarn and 
monofilaments and 296,000,000 pounds 
of staple and tow. 

It is expected that by next July 
capacity of the man-made fiber in- 
dustry will increase to 2,373,000,000 
pounds, or by 3 per cent; by March 
1960 to 2,427,000,000 pounds; and by 
November 1960 to  2,477,000,000 
pounds. 


Broad-woven fabrics getting wider, survey reveals 


# THE AVERAGE width of cotton 
broad-woven fabrics increased 9 per 
cent during the period from 1939 to 
1958, a recent Bureau of the Census 
report indicates. In 1939 the average 
linear yard of cotton fabrics included 
1.07 square yards of material, and this 
ratio increased to 1.10 in 1947 and 
1.17 during the first quarter of 1958. 


The largest proportionate change 
was reported for fine cotton fabrics. 
In 1939 the average linear yard of this 
material included 1.07 square vards of 
fabric. By 1958 this ratio had in- 
creased to 1.28 square yards per linear 
yard. 


With the increase in fabric widths, 
there was, as would be expected, an 
increase in the weight per linear yard. 


This is shown by the decline in the 
number of linear yards per pound of 
fabric produced. In 1939 a pound of 
fabric was the equivalent of 3.58 
linear yards. This declined to 3.30 in 
1947; 3.16 in 1954; and 3.09 in the first 
quarter of 1958. 

The composite effect of the in- 
creases in fabric widths and weight 
per linear yard is measured by the 
number of square yards per pound 
of fabric produced. In 1939, 3.82 
square yards of fabric weighed one 
pound. This was reduced to 3.64 
square yards in 1954 and 3.61 in 1958. 
This trend to heavier fabrics was not 
uniform, and the opposite movement 
occurred for some categories between 
1939 and 1958 or between 1947 and 
one of the other years surveyed. 


SS — 


U. S. PRODUCTION OF COTTON BROAD-WOVEN GOODS 


Thousands of Linear Yards 





Ist Qtr 
Product 1939 1947 1954 1958 
Ducks 173,979 206,415 239,819 52,114 
Sheetings 2,142,508 3,038,975 2,493,582 591,429 
Print Cloths 2,999,356 3,229,025 4,039,169 893,242 
Colored Yarn Fabrics 683,659 751,749 738,617 123,948 
Toweling 482,641 408,606 455,088 131,290 
Napped Fabrics 451,414 509,682 233,143 52,620 
Fine Cottons 1,036,206 1,312,582 1,244,336 376,265 
Other 317,487 367,024 447,194 120,281 
TOTAL 8.287.250 9,824,058 9,890,948 2,341,189 








centrifugal separator measuring 
approximately 4’ (dia.) x 4’ high. 


The combination of screen filter- 
ing, settling in the conical tanks, 
and centrifugal separation, does a 
satisfactory job. After going 
through the separator, the 40 per 
cent liquor is pumped to the stor- 
age tanks for reuse. New liquor 
received by tank car or truck is 
blended with recovered liquor ta 
minimize the impurities. 


An existing building, measuring 
35’ x 28’ x 30’ high was modified 
for the recovery unit. About two- 
thirds of the building was used. 


A double-effect system was de- 
cided upon because it is more eco- 
nomical to operate than is a single- 
effect evaporator. The first effect 
raises the caustic strength from 
five per cent to 12 per cent; the 
second effect from 12 to 40 per 
cent. The bodies are 22’ high, and 
an opening was provided in the 
roof to enable the tubes to be 
pulled when necessary. The entire 
system was insulated by plant 
personnel, 


System Needs Little Attention. 
Because of the use of automatic 
controls and the basic simplicity of 
the evaporator system, no addi- 
tional personnel is needed to op- 
erate the system on three shifts. 
About 10 minutes of each hour are 
required of the operators, who use: 
the remainder of the time doing 
other needed duties elsewhere, 
having no connection with the 
caustic unit. 


Since the boiler plant was near 
capacity, there was some doubt 
that sufficient steam would be 
available to run the system. How- 
ever, checks indicate that betweerm 
90 and 95 per cent of the steam 
used by the evaporator is recov- 
ered and reused as hot water. Cost 
controls must be established to 
make certain that recovered caustic 
is returned to the evaporator, and’ 
not wasted at operations through~ 
out the plant. 


The evaporator system has dis- 
proved the adage: “You can’t have 
your cake and eat it too.” It has: 
been proved that it has been a 
great aid in the stream pollution 
problem and will also more tham 
pay for the cost of its installatiom 
and-operation. 
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New research center is housed in two buildings; building in foreground of architect's draw- 
ing below houses electronic, mechanical, and chemical laboratories, and offices. Building 
in rear contains three pilot plants, supply room, and boiler room. In right photo, Roger 
Milliken conducts press conference at which new D-M research developments were 
demonstrated. 


Deering Milliken's new research Center 


Two million-dollar textile research installation is largest in the U.S. 





Staff report 


|) Milliken Re- 
search Corp. has moved into its 
new $2 million research center at 
Spartanburg, S. C. The new center 
is claimed to be the largest and 
most comprehensive textile re- 
search installation in the U. S. 

The new home of the 13-year- 
old organization is housed in two 
buildings with a combined area of 
about 80,000 sq ft. The larger of 
the two buildings provides elec- 
tronic, mechanical, and chemical 
laboratories; offices; library; con- 
ference room; and other facilities. 

The smaller building contains 
three pilot plants, supply room, 
machine shop, and equipment for 
heating and air conditioning. 

The center features several in- 
novations in building design and 
materials: The exterior, window- 
less walls are precast concrete 
panels, over a steel frame, with 
tongue and groove. The 5-inch 
panels contain 1% inches of fiber 
glass insulation. The tile ceiling is 
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set in T-bars, with cross bars elimi- 
nated. The especially designed 
dual-duct air conditioning system 
permits warm and cold air to be 
mixed for individual control of 
temperature in each room. 

Deering Milliken Research Corp. 
is concerned with developing new 
products and improving textile ma- 
chinery, processes, controls, and 
products. The staff includes mech- 
anical, chemical, electronic, and 
textile engineers; chemists; and 
patent attorneys. 

Stock in the corporation is owned 
by about 27 mills which sell 
through Deering, Milliken & Co., 
Inc. Research is done for these 
mills and the corporation’s patents 
are also licensed to other firms. 

Deering Milliken Research Corp. 
had its first home in Clemson, S. C. 
It was moved in 1947 to Stamford, 
Conn., and in 1950 to Pendleton, 
S. C., where it remained until the 
opening of the new research center. 

> 
Agilon, a textured nylon yarn of the edge- 


crimped type developed by Deering Milliken 
Research Corp., is produced on this unit. 





Figure 1. Terry Towel Border from a Dice Motif 


How to use 


by T. Hargreaves 


Exclusive 
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an SS a EOS nS , of metallic yarn is now being keen- 


ly studied by designers in the 
terry towel field. At first sight, it 
does not appear suitable for an 
article that is to be used on a per- 
son’s skin. It is harsh and does not 
absorb moisture, yet the prime es- 
sential of a terry towel is to ab- 
sorb moisture rapidly and smooth- 
ly. 

Metallic yarn is, however, orna- 
mental. Its decorative value estab- 
lishes eye appeal, and it is in this 
eye appeal that the terry towel 
designer is interested. It can have 
great sales value. 

How, then, can this decorative 
appeal be introduced into terry 
towels? And how can the rough 
feel be eliminated? Those two 
problems confront the designer of 
terry towels. 








Fancy Borders. It is customary 
to weave fancy borders of non- 
terry at each end of the towel. 
These weaves vary from the ordi- 
nary type terry weave (minus 
loops), to double-faced, long- 
float, fancy-weave effects, in 
which the filling plays a prominent 
part. Such borders add materially 
to the appearance and sales value 
of the towel. 

Good quality mercerized plied 
cotton filling yarns form the 
foundation of these decorative 
borders. It was to these fancy 
weave borders that the terry 
towel designers first turned in 
their efforts to incorporate metal- 
lic threads into their products. The 
metallic thread was introduced as 

DRAWING=IN DRAFT EEE! filling in these fancy borders in 

8BHARNESSES & 4 FOR SELVAGE ix place of the usual plied mercerized 
T cotton. 

C* COTTON FILLING ae The result was not good. Cer- 

M= METALLIC FILLING xxl ix tainly, the metallic threads glis- 


a pt nag DOBBY CHAIN tened, and certainly they had eye 
appeal. They also had a very un- 
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metallic yarns in terry towels 


desirable feature—they had such’ warp ends. Still limiting the length ton, alternating: two shuttles, two 
a harsh feel that they were un- of the filling float to three warp’ picks metallic, alternating with 
comfortable to the touch. Surely no ends, a very pleasing diagonal twill two picks of mercerized cotton. 





one in his senses would care to use pattern can be woven by using the This weave is attractive and 
them as face or body towels. design, drawing, and dobby pattern very smooth to the touch, but 

The designer now recognized chain shown in Figure 2. needs sixteen harnesses to weave 
that the main problem was to The diagonal twill lines are _ it: six for pile, six for ground, and 
eliminate this harsh feel, while metallic yarn and mercerized cot- four for selvage. It could be woven 


preserving the glistening eye ap- 
peal of the metallic threads. 


Figure 2. Terry Towel Border With Diagonal Twill Pattern 


Float Length Limited. There ap- 
pears to be a limit to the length of 
weave float that can be used with 
metallic threads. Also, it appears 
that advantage may be obtained 
by mixing filling, using two shut- 
tles—one shuttle with metallic 
filling, the other with plied mer- 
cerized cotton filling. 

The four-end, three-and-one, 
dice twill weave, woven double 
faced, and using two shuttles for 
mixing the filling, provides a good 
method of introducing metallic 
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checks can be varied to suit the 
dimensions of the towel. 

This weave will need four har- 
nesses for the pile warp, four har- 
nesses for the ground warp, and 
four more for the special type 
selvage—twelve in all. 

The pick gears will need retard- 
ing while weaving the border, to 
give about 80 picks per inch, com- 
pared to say 40 per inch when 
weaving the terry portion. 

This dice pattern shows equally 
well on both the face and reverse 
side of the towel in alternate 
metallic and cotton checks. The 


C= COTTON FILLING 
M= METALLIC FILLING 
P= PILE WARP 

G = GROUND WARP 
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a 
luster of the metallic yarn is pre- ox |_| 
served with the harshness almost 8 
eliminated. , x 
The design and weaving dia- 6 |_| 
grams are given in Figure 1. Two 5 a ce 
examples of this type of border are se 
shown in the accompanying photo- 3 
graphs. 2 
| 
Diagonal Twill. The length of DRAWING -IN DRAFT 
the filling float in the four-end 12 HARNESSES & 4 FOR SELVAGE DOBBY CHAIN 


twill dice weave is limited to three 
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Canadian winter scene on terry towel border; metallic threads give snowy background effect. 


on three pile, three ground, and 
four selvage—1l10 harnesses—ex- 


cept that the terry loop weave of 


both pile would be 
broken. 

A float of four seems to be 
about the limit if the undesirable 
harsh feel is to be eliminated. A 
4/2 double-faced twill—two shut- 
tles, metallic and mercerized fill- 
ing—could be woven on the same 
sixteen-harness drawing arrange- 
ment shown in Figure 2, using the 


and ground 


Figure 3. 
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DRAWING@=IN DRAFT 
l2 HARNESSES & 4 FOR SELVAGE 


dobby pattern chain shown in 
Figure 3. 

A 4/4, double faced, alternating 
diagonal twill design with metal- 
lic and plied mercerized cotton 
filling can be woven on twelve 
harnesses—four for pile, four for 
ground, and four for selvage, us- 
ing two shuttles. 

The weaving design, draft, and 
pegging plan are given in Figure 4. 


Border Effects. A very effective 


Terry Towel Border Using 4/2 Double-Faced Twill 


C » COTTON FILLING 
M* METALLIC FILLING 
P= PILE WARP 

G = GROUND WARP 
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picturesque border is shown in an 
accompanying photograph. In this 
border, the metallic filling is 
woven into a plain weave, on 
which are superimposed filling 
floats of black dyed mercerized 
plied cotton. The floats of black 
filling are bound in a twill ar- 
rangement. 

The design represents a Ca- 
nadian winter scene —a_ horse 
drawn sleigh with log cabins and 
Pine trees in black, on a snowy 
background effect brought about 
by the silver metallic threads used 
as filling in the plain weave. 

The designing principle used is 
the well known one of extra fill- 
ing; but in conjunction with terry 
weaving this is a highly technical 
effort, which needs a full-harness, 
double-lift, double-cylinder Jac- 
quard, with both pile and ground 
warps controlled by the Jacquard. 

This design illustrates very 
clearly the extent to which metal- 
lic threads may be introduced as 
filling in the end borders of terry 
towels. The effect is very pleasing 
in its brilliance, feeling firm and 
smooth to the touch. 

The same basic principle of ex- 
tra filling floating on a plain 
weave is the method used in the 
design shown in Figure 5. Metallic 
filling is used in the plain weave 
with black dyed plied mercerized 
cotton in the extra filling float 
weave. The design is double-faced 
herringbone effect in black on a 
silver background. 

The black filling is weaving a 
6/6 double-faced diagonal twill. 
This herringbone effect shows 
equally on both faces of the towel. 

It is interesting to note that the 
designer does not use long floats 
for the metallic filling. Instead, the 
black mercerized cotton filling is 
made to form the figure motif, 
with the metallic in a plain weave 
background. The effect is very at- 
tractive and certainly has that eye 
appeal for which we are searching. 

The sheen of the silver metallic 
filling is very evident, enhancing 
prominently the herringbone motif 
in black. The harsh feel of the 
metallic threads is completely 
eliminated. Eye appeal without the 
presence of undesirable harshness 
has been accomplished. 


Metallic Ends in Ground Warp. 
Simplicity is often the key to suc- 
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cessful designing. In an accom- 
panying photograph, a very sim- 
ple but effective method of estab- 
lishing eye appeal in a terry towel 
is shown. No fancy weaves are 
used. A cam-type terry loom with 
2 x 1 multiple boxes is all that is 
necessary. 

This design calls for the intro- 
duction of metallic threads into the 
ground warp. It was expected that 
metallic threads put on the same 
beam as the ground warp of single 
14s during the process of slashing 
would cause trouble by breaking 
during weaving. The very act of 
beating up three picks of filling at 
one time, as is done in terry weav- 
ing, puts a severe strain on each 
ground warp thread and is always 
a likely source of broken ends dur- 
ing weaving. 

In actual weaving, the metallic 
threads hardly ever broke; they 
wove well. 

The metallic threads in the Lines on this towel are formed by silver metallic thread at side and ends on black ground. 
warp are drawn in the ground 
warp harnesses exectly 2 fe TRE eit 
cotton threads, one end per harness Figure 4. Terry Towel Border With Double-Faced 
eye. There are, however, two Alternating Diagonal Twill 
metallic threads entered in one 


dent of the reed every 2% inches; | [Tet Tel Je] Jo] [T 11 xx O[OPOT TTT 1 


the remainder of the ground warp Y | | [x{x[x[x] Jojo} | | | ol 


is cotton. The dent on _ each TT [xix{x[xt | fol | [ | Jofofo| 
0] 


side has two cotton ground warp 
threads drawn in the usual ground 


warp harnesses. These three reed 4 a 10 | 
dents do not contain any pile warp tojo} 1 tok x{x] x] | | | | | jofojolo! | | 
threads, which permits the full ef- 10 | Ix} | TT TT fT fofofojo! | | | 
fect of the gleaming silver metallic X xt | | {| | [ 7 fofojojo| | | [| 
threads to be seen. 
Cross checking effects of silver » COT 
metallic filling are introduced ae | [0] M. METALLIC FILLING 
every 2% inches. The terry loops xX|X|X| xX as cn 
are omitted when the metallic fill- 
ing is inserted, to allow full effect 
of the silver sheen. 
The towel is further enhanced in 
eye appeal by the introduction of 
five lines of metallic filling woven 
about one quarter of an inch 
apart, forming a very attractive 
yet simple border at each end of ‘ Ix[x} [ [x] | [x 
the towel. x{ x] | [xxy 
No other weave than the ordi- 
nary three-pick terry is used for 
this towel. The metallic warp ends 
weave as ordinary_ground ends, 
being on the same warp beam. 
Another example of this style of 
designing is also illustrated. This 
has three lines of silver metallic 
ground threads at each side border DRAWING-IN DRAFT 
of the towel, and five lines of 8 HARNESSES & 4 FOR SELVAGE DOBBY CHAIN 
silver metallic filling at each end 





This simple but effective pattern has datalite ducails in aaa warp of single 14s cotton. 
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SM- SILVER METALLIC FILLING 


P= PILE WARP 
G = GROUND WARP 





border. The towel is black, but 
could be any other desired shade. 

In every case, the metallic 
threads are supported by a carrier 
thread which is twisted around the 
metallic. The type of carrier thread 
to be used will vary with the ef- 
fect desired, and may be subject to 
the methods presently being used. 

Difficulties will occur in wind- 
ing and assembling’ metallic 
threads, whether used as filling or 
warp. Some thought and a little 
ingenuity should soon solve these 
troubles. Each weaving mill will 
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Figure 5. Terry Towel Border With Double-Faced 
Herringbone Effect 
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have to study this problem from 
its own local viewpoint, depending 
on machine types on which these 
metallic threads will be processed. 

A point to bear in mind is that 
it is necessary to avoid over 
stretching and yet maintain suf- 
ficient tension to prevent kinking. 

The shape of the nose of the fill- 
ing on the quill is very important, 
as is the method used to prevent 
ballooning and sloughing off by 
lining the shuttle with fur. 

Solve these problems, and with 
good loom fixing the job of weav- 
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ing metallic threads into terry 
towels is not as difficult as it 
seems at first sight. 

These metallic borders and ef- 
fects have withstood severe laun- 
dry tests without losing brilliance. 
They appear to have good wear 
life, and do not shrink. 

. 


Relocate the 
burr crusher? 


(from page 115) 





72” or 84” single breaker, much 
more carding would be provided 
and a smoother web for the broad 
band table feed would be produced. 

The displaced single breaker 
could be used with the single unit 
on the other card to provide a 
second four-cylinder set. 

The web produced by a double 
breaker is about 150 per cent 
smoother, due, of course, to the 
finer wire on the second cylinder. 
This is the reason that four-cylin- 
der cards produce roving that is 
more uniform in weight as well as 
a smoother yarn. 

Some carders are of the opinion 
that too much carding damages the 
stock and thus lowers yarn break- 
ing strength. But the blends that 
suffer from overcarding are few 
and far between. In such cases, 
more open settings should be used. 

Blends containing a large per- 
centage of rag-picked stock with- 
out any precarding or garnetting 
will make a stronger yarn than the 
same quality blend with reworked 
stock that is both rag-picked and 
precarded. A four-cylinder card 
will handle rag-picked stock much 
better than a three-cylinder card. 

It is true that the operating costs 
of a four-cylinder card are some- 
what higher, but the savings in 
cost of stock preparation, plus the 
greater capacity to handle a wider 
variety of stocks, plus the increased 
production greatly exceed the in- 
creased cost of operation. And the 
average mill today is faced with 
the alternative of handling a great 
variety of stocks or go out of busi- 
ness. 
























by Marcel Ouellette 
Standards Department 
Magog Print Works 
Dominion Textile Co. 


Exclusive 


Part 2* 


“Slow” Colors. Some colors are 
considered “slow” running be- 
cause they can cause difficulties in 
printing, and allowance must be 
given for inspection of the printed 
fabric at reduced machine speed if 
good printing results are to be 
maintained. These slow colors ap- 
pear very light in color during 
printing and do not develop until 
they are aged; thus, the printer 
must slow down his machine oc- 
casionally for a thorough inspec- 
tion of the printed fabric before 
resuming full speed. A good ex- 
ample of a slow color is Aniline 
Black, which appears a pale green 
on printing, becoming a black only 
on aging. 

For each slow coter in a pattern 
an allowance of 0.014 hr per 1,000 
yards is given. As a rule, there are 
from one to five slow colors in 
patterns at Magog. Listed below 
are the colors which we consider as 


*Part 1 of this 
January, 1959, issue, pp. 56-58 
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article appeared in the 


MAGOG 
STANDARDIZES 
PRINTING 


Now the printing speed for any fabric 


is determined in a few simple steps. 


being slow, and for which allow- 
ance is given: 


Color Class 
Aniline Black 
Azoic (thickened 
with gum) 
Azoic (thickened 
with starch or 
resin) 


Color 
AP Black 
PD colors 


AQPD colors 


Metallic Gold Pigment 
Vat whites Vat 


Metallic Gold, which is in the 
pigment class, is the only one of 
that group classified as a slow 
running color. All other pigment 
colors, regardless of emulsion sys- 
tem (water-in-oil or oil-in-water), 
are regarded as fast-running col- 
ors. Metallic Gold is so classified 
because it appears rather pale dur- 
ing printing. All vats, except vat 
whites, are considered fast-run- 
ning. 


Allowance for Standard Delays. 
A constant allowance of 0.010 hr 
per 1,000 yards is given in recog- 
nition of difficulties caused by any 
cloth. This enables the printer to 
slow down his machine for poor 
seams, double edges, tears, and the 
like. But this allowance does not 
include cloth roll changes, since 
all printing machines are equipped 
with scrays 


Allowance for Roller Delays. 
Certain running time delays, such 
as for the removal of foreign mat- 
ter from roller, re-adjustment of 
fit, wiping of doctor, etc., were 
found to vary with the number of 
rollers in the pattern. As the num- 
ber of rollers is increased in a pat- 
tern, the difficulties are com- 
pounded, for more can go wrong, 
so to speak. 

Delays on flannel fabrics are 
necessarily greater since’ the 
napped surface presents a linting 
problem, making doctor snaps a 
common defect when printing this 
type of fabric. Accordingly, a 
greater allowance is given flannel 
fabrics, as shown in Table 3, for 
various so-called standard delays. 


Drying Factor and Coverage. 
Machine drying factor and per- 
centage of coverage are related to 
each other. Although blotch pat- 
terns have the highest percentage 
of coverage, other type patterns 
(see the photograph on the next 
page) can cover fabric to a high 
percentage as well. 

The procedure followed in actual 
practice, in the case of the blotch 
pattern, is to estimate the per- 
centage of cloth area covered by 
the blotch. This is done visually 
and quite rapidly with a high de- 


TABLE 3. Standard Allowances in Fractions of an Hour 
for Roller Delays 


1 2 
006 .017 
004 .011 


Flannel 
Other fabrics 


030 .048 .069 .088 .111 
-020 .032 .045 .059 .074 .094 .108 .126 


Number of Rollers = 


6 7 8 § 10 
130 .149 .168 


4 5 











gree of accuracy (for other pat- 
terns as well) by an experienced 
individual. 

In the case of the striped pattern 
referred to above, we allow 90% 
coverage, which gives the printer 
sufficient allowance to make sure 
that the white stripe will be clear- 
cut and sharp after drying. Other- 
wise, if the printing machine is 
run at a higher speed, there is a 
possibility that the white stripe 
will appear blurred or smudged. In 
this case, what is called coverage 


tatissn 
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Pattern coverage and fabric weight influence speed of drying. Table 4 shows that allowances 
in fractions of an hour per 1,000 yards increase as pattern coverage and fabric weight in- 
crease, At Magog, all machines, except one, have comparable drying capacity. The pattern 
coverage of the fabric above was estimated at 90 per cent; this gave the printer sufficient 
time allowance to insure sharpness of the white lines without a smudged appearance. 


is actually an extra allowance 
which can vary from one pattern 
to another. 

All machines in Table 1 except 
Machine 18 have the same Ma- 
chine Drying Factor of 1.25. That is 
to say that these machines have 
the same drying capacity. Origi- 
nally, a printing machine equipped 
with three steam chests and four 
drying cans was given a drying 
factor of 1.00; but these machines 
were subsequently equipped with 
additional drying capacity to effect 


TABLE 4. Standard Drying Speeds in Fractions of an Hour 
per 1000 Yards 


MDF? 


Group 1? 
Group 2% 
Group 34 


‘Machine Drying Factor 
3.0 yd/lb and lighter—light broadcloth 


Per Cent Coverage 


50 60 70 80 90 
250 .276 .302 .328 .354 
314 = .345 408 .440 
266 .293 348 = .375 


377 
319 


*Less than 3.0 yd/lb—flannel and heavy broadcloth 


‘All fabrics on machine 18 


130 











higher printing speeds. 

Machines with a drying factor of 
1.25 are equipped with three steam 
chests, six drying cans, and one 
bank of lights or electrical drying 
elements. Machine 18, with a dry- 
ing factor of 1.45, has the same 
drying equipment as the latter 
group of machines except that the 
electrical lamps, or drying ele- 
ments, have been replaced by a 
hot-air cabinet. 

When the percentage of cover- 
age has been estimated for one 
reason or another, as explained 
above, the next step is to determine 
on which machine the pattern is to 
be printed. We then refer to Table 
4 for the basic standard drying 
speed listed in fractions of an hour 
per 1,000 yards. 


Determining Production Stand- 
ard. The procedure for determining 
the production standard for a pat- 
tern can now be outlined. 

1. Find cloth group to which 
fabric belongs, if allowance is to 
be made for coverage. 

2. Estimate the percentage of 
coverage. 

3. Find the drying factor for the 
corresponding machine. 

4. From Table 4, find the basic 
standard drying speed. 

5. Find the maximum machine 
speed if no coverage is to be al- 
lowed. When a low percentage of 
coverage is to be allowed, the ma- 
chine drying speed is lower than 
the maximum machine speed. In 
that case, the higher figure is used. 

6. Apply corresponding “slow 
color” allowance (0.014 hr per 
1,000 yd per slow color). 

7. Apply corresponding fit al- 
lowance from Table 2. 

8. Total 6 and 7 for “run slow” 
factor. 

9. Apply allowed percentage for 
run slow factor: 


Basic Running Run Slow 
Speed Factor 
hr/1000 yd % 
Up to .279 100 
.279-.326 90 
.326-.375 80 
.375-.421 70 
Above .421 60 


10. Apply general or standard 
delay of 0.010 hr per 1,000 yd. 

11. Apply corresponding roller 
delays from Table 3. 

12. Add 4 or 5, 9, 10, and 11 to 
obtain final running standard. 

(To be continued next issue) 
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“Genuine recovery’ seen for the cotton textiles 


by W. Ray Bell 
President, Association of 
Cotton Textile Merchants of N. Y. 


Extract* 


ws WITH the genuine recovery which 
is now indicated, textile mills can 
reasonably expect a supplement of 
trade inventory demand to the ordi- 
nary requirements of more than 175 
million American consumers. 

They can hardly expect an immed- 
iate jump of 8 to 10 cents per pound 
which would be necessary to bring 
staple grey goods like print cloths and 
sheetings back to the relative values 
and processing margins of early 1956. 
However, the perspective is for grad- 
ual betterment in this most neglected 
area and, in the absence of stagnant 
inventory or excess production, a 
strong market will continue to gen- 
erate its own recovery. 


*From_ the 
“Ten Years 


organization’s 27th annual 
of Cotton Textiles’ Report. 


There is the prospect for a steady 
offtake of merchandise. Public con- 
fidence is being shown. Retail sup- 
plies are moderately on the low side 
of consistency with demand. The in- 
dustry’s customers at long last are 
having to face up to the curtailments 
of the last 21 months and the neces- 
sity for anticipatory buying, an 
anticipation which is enhanced by 
the fact that the public is selective 
in its demands and desires for not 
just ordinary goods of past times 
but goods having advantages of 
styling and built-in characteristics of 
minimum care, no iron, wash-and- 
wear, new finishes and effects—all 
qualities associated with forward con- 
tracting and advance planning. Mills 
are acquiring order backlogs current- 
ly which reflect alike the precarious- 
ness of dependence on immediate re- 
placement of staple goods from stock, 
and the necessity that the public be 
offered the qualities it has indicated 
are desired. 


To replenishment of distribution in- 
ventory and restoration of the pipe- 
lines has been added the spur of a 
change in the price trend which can 
lead to better employment, more op- 
portunity to the industry to realize 
profitable operations, and the power- 
ful influence exerted on the whole 
national economy when the textile 
and textile products industries are 
contributing their share of life blood 
to the veins and arteries of American 
business. This too is a_ substantial 
boost to the textile recovery, and it 
is doubly significant since any im- 
provement is not an addition to items 
which our economy has caused to be- 
come over-priced, but to the least 
privileged areas in that respect. 


Dismantled and Idle Spindles Mark 
Adjustment. It is important to recog- 
nize, in this transition from recession 
to recovery which has been underway 
for several months past, that the tex- 

(Continued on page 147) 


TEN YEARS OF COTTON TEXTILES 


Data assembled by The Association of Cotton Textile Merchants of New York from Bureau of the 


Census reports and information obtained through the courtesy of machinery 


| 1948 1949 


1950 | 


1951 1952 1953 1954 


manufacturers 


1955 1956 1957 | 1958 


i | + rr a 


| 
EQUIPMENT | 
COTTON SYSTEM SPINDLES 
Spindles im place at begin: | 
ning of year | 
i 


Increase or decrease from 
preceding year 


New installation, additions 
and replacements 














SPRE ATION | 


CONSUMING COTTON ONLY 


Average number of spind! 


m last working day 





NG FIBERS OTHER 





10 | 9,391,578,000 
938,796,000 880,255,000 


31,749,000 19,743,000 


9.956,082,000 8,531,066,000 


146,631,000 | 149,188,000 


$7.18 


*Countable cloths only 
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11,206,659,000 
$58,678,006 


47,799 00K 


10,695,780,000 


2,427,000 761,595,000 


45,779,000 
10,658,570,000 


154,360,000 














How to control labor costs 


Here’s a cost-control technique that 


Tells why costs have varied and how much 


Indicates cost trends at a glance 


Provides an equitable basis for a supervisory incentive 


Measures all jobs with the same yardstich—productive work accomplished 


by Rufus C. Allen 


Bruce Payne & Associates, Inc. 


Exclusive 


__— alone 
don’t control labor costs. But if 
you have a sound wage-incentive 
plan, the step to effective cost con- 
trol is an easy one. 

To make full use of the tech- 
niques presented here, you need: 

1. Standards that do not vary 
with wage levels; i.e., standards 
expressed in minutes or hours per 
unit of production. 

2. Operator time sheets that ac- 
curately record delays and off- 
standard work. 

This method of 
marizes information 


sum- 
daily 


control 
from 


time sheets for each worker and 
from payroll records onto a de- 
partmental control sheet. Manage- 
ment, by carefully analyzing the 
Control Sheet and comparing per- 
formance with standards, can 
quickly spot the reasons for cost 
variations. Armed with this in- 
formation, management and the 
department supervisors can take 
direct corrective action to keep 
manufacturing costs in line. 

The technique is summarized 
and illustrated by four forms, 
which are used here as an cutline. 
The forms themselves don’t con- 
trol labor costs; it is the proper 
understanding and application of 
them that is the key to success. 
But the approach outlined here has 
been found by modern manage- 
ment to be a most effective tool 
for control of labor costs. 


CONTROL-ANALYSIS STANDARDS 


The effectiveness of any opera- 
tion can be judged only in relation 
to some concept of what consti- 
tutes good performance. To meas- 
ure the effectiveness of labor 
utilization, accurately determined 
time standards are the most con- 
sistent base from which to develop 
performance standards. Such 
standards, which should represent 
the best attainable performance 
should be within the realm of 
achievement by a good supervisor 
but should require excellent exe- 
cution of his job. 

Before proceeding with the 
computation and interpretation of 
the cost analysis report, let’s see 
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how we arrive at the standards 
against which each week’s per- 
formance is measured. We will set 
standards for one shift of a Bar- 
ber-Colman spooler operation 
where there are two machines, 
four operators, one section man, 
one yarn boy, and one tailings- 
machine operator. The normal 
work week is assumed to be 40 
hours. Letters correspond with 
those at column headings on the 
Control Sheet (page 133). 


Item A—Total Worked. 


B. C. spooler tenders 
Hours per week scheduled 


Total hours 


Minutes per hour 60 


Total minutes worked per week 9,600 


Item B—Total Measured. This is 
the total standard minutes of work 
(units) that the direct operators 
are expected to produce while 
working at an incentive pace. The 
expected performance level is 75 
units per hour, commonly called 
a 75-unit hour. 


Total minutes worked per week 9,600 
Expected unit hour 75 
Total measured (hours) 12,000 
Total measured—total worked expected 
unit hour 


Item C—Setup. 


Normal daily setup (from standards) 

per operator 20 
Daily setup per week per operator 100 
Weekly setup per operator 30 
Total setup per week per operator 130 
Total per week, all operators 520 


Item D—Measured Pure Units 
Produced. Pure units consist of the 
expected minutes of productive 
work. For control analysis stand- 
ards, we expect all units to be pro- 
ductive except setup. 


12,000 
520 


Total measured 
Less setup 


Measured pure units 11,480 


Item E—Base Wages. Base 
wages are calculated for the direct 
operators. Shift premium is in- 
cluded, and overtime pay if more 
than 40 hours of operation is 
scheduled. 


B. C. spooler operator base rate 
per hour $ 

Hours worked per week (from A) 

Base wages per week 

Shift premium 

Overtime 


1.12 
160 
$ 179.20 
0.00 
0.00 


Total base wages (40-hour week) $ 179.20 
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Effectiveness 
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The Control Sheet consists of two related 


Analysis Data Sheet and the Control-Analysis Report. Headings—for 
example, “Total Worked," the second column on the first form—are 
lettered to correspond with lettered explanations in the article. 


Item F—Operator Premium. At 
the expected performance level of 
a 75-unit hour, each operator pro- 
duces 25% more than the normal 
or standard output and thereby 
earns 25% of the hourly base rate 
as incentive premium. 


Base rate per hour 25% 


($1.12 x 25%) 
Hours worked per week 


$ 0.280 
160 


$44.80 


Total premium 


Item G—Supervisory Premium. 
This column is used only when 
supervisors are hourly paid and 
are budgeted in column (H), in 
contributory and nonproductive 
labor. The amount paid for the at- 
tainment of standard conditions 
and cost is set forth here, and de- 
pends on company policy and the 
best performance for which the 
company wishes to hold the super- 
visor responsible. 

Generally speaking, the maxi- 
mum performance attainable 
should produce a premium op- 
portunity of 20% to 30% for the 
supervisor. In our example, no 
dollars are budgeted, although a 
method of determining an index 
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forms, the Control- 


of supervisory performance is dis- 
cussed later. 


Item H—Contributory Labor 
and Nonproductive Labor (C. L. 
and N. P.). Includes all hourly 
labor except direct operators. 
Workers in this category are not 
engaged in productive work but are 
required to service direct labor and 
equipment. Shift premium and 
overtime, if scheduled, are in- 
cluded. See Table 1. 


Item I—Total Payroll. The sum 
of base wages, operator premium, 
and C. L. and N, P. (Standards E, 
F, G, and H above.) 





ee ee 


The column "Total Worked" is lettered ‘A and is explained in the 
text under the paragraph "Item A—Total Worked," etc. The column 
numbers are similarly explained in the section labeled “Control- 
Analysis Data Sheet." 


$179.20 
44.80 
144.20 


Base wages 
Operator premium 


C. L. and N. P. 


Total $368.20 
Item J Setup. The standard 

setup is expressed as the percent- 

age it should represent of the 

measured pure units expected 

(Standard D). 

520 


11,480 
4.5 


Standard setup units (C) 
Standard pure units (D) 
Setup per cent (520 + 11,480) 


Item K—Capacity. This is the 
percentage of scheduled operation 
desired, or 100%. 

(Continued next page) 


TABLE 1. Item H—Contributory Labor and 
Nonproductive Labor 


No. of 

Job Title 
Section man 1 
Yarn man l 
Tailings operator 1 
Overtime (section man) 
Shift premium 
TOTAL C.L. and N.P. 


Employees per Hour Scheduled 


Total 
Pay 

$58.80 
40.00 
44.00 
1.40 
0.00 
$144.20 


Base Rate Hours 


42 
40 
40 


$1.40 
1.00 
1.10 





Item L—Pure Units Produced. 
The maximum productive units at 
capacity, the same as Standard D, 
11,480. 


Item M—Productive Cost per 
1,000 Units. The cost of direct la- 
bor required for producing the 
maximum - capacity productive 
units at a 75-unit hour, arrived at 
by dividing the total direct payroll 
by the total measured units pro- 
duced (in thousands). 


$179.20 
44.80 


Base wages [E) 
Operator premium (F) 


Total direct payroll $224.00 
by Tota! measured (B) 12,000 
Productive cost per 1,000 units $ 18.67 


Item N—Waste Cost per 1,000 
Units. Experience indicates that 
2% is a representative allowance 
for waste of workers’ time caused 
by miscellaneous minor items. 
Therefore, 2% of the productive 
cost per 1,000 units is allowed as 
waste. 

2% X $18.67 $0.37 per 1,000 units 

Item O—Indirect Cost per 1,000 
Units. Indirect costs represent the 
cost of all nonproductive labor re- 
quired for the capacity production 
of pure units. Contributory, non- 
productive, and setup labor are in- 
cluded, divided by the measured 
pure units produced. 


Setup per week (C) 520 
Setup cost per week - 
setup minutes per wk, 

productive cost 

er 1,000 units 

$ 9.71 

0.00 

$144.20 


1,000 Pp 
or (520 = 1,000) < $18.67 
Supervisory-Premium (G) 


C. L. and N. P. (H) 


Total indirect cost 

Measured pure units (D) 

Indirect cost per 1,000 units — 
$153.91 = (11,480 = 1,000) 


$153.91 
11,480 


13.41 


Item P—Total Cost per 1,000 
Units. The sum of the productive, 
waste, and indirect costs per 1,000 
units. 


Productive cost per 1,000 units (M) $18.67 
Waste cost per 1,000 units (N) 0.37 
Indirect cost per 1,000 units (O) 13.41 


Total cost per 1,000 units $32.45 


Item Q—Cost-Control Factor. 
The standard cost-control factor is 
1.00, since it represents the ratio 
of actual cost to standard cost per 
1,000 units. 


Item R—Unit Hour. The stand- 
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TABLE 2 


Unit Hour Unit Value 
0.0 
2.5 
5.0 
7.5 
10.0 


TABLE 3 


Supervisory 
Premium 
Unit Value 


0.0 
5.0 
10.0 
15.0 
20.0 
25.0 


Cost-Control 
Factor 


1.50 
1.40 
1.30 
1.20 
1.10 
1.00 


ard unit hour is 75, because ex- 
perience indicates that incentive 
operators can produce at a rate 
25% above a normal pace, on the 
average. 


Item S—On Standard. This is 
the percentage of total minutes 
worked by incentive workers on 
tasks for which standards have 
been set. Under ideal conditions, 
this is 100%, which is the stand- 
ard. 


Item T—Supervisory Premium 
Units. The supervisor’s incentive, 
which should be based on the 
over-all performance of the cost 
center being measured, required 
consideration of three factors: 

1. Cost-control factor, or rela- 
tion of actual to standard cost 

2. The total unit-hour perform- 
ance, which reflects the efforts of 
the operators 

3. Per cent on standard 

At first glance, it would seem 
that the cost-control factor alone 
should suffice for supervisory- 
premium purposes; but we must 
bear in mind that the supervisor 
plays a large part in stimulating 
the operators to a 75-unit hour 
performance and in maintaining 
standard conditions for them. It is 
also true that events beyond his 
control can prevent the attainment 
of the lowest possible control fac- 
tor, while the failure of operators 
to achieve a 75-unit hour is sel- 
dom caused by anything beyond 
the influence of the supervisor. 


For these two reasons, the unit 
hour is usually given weight in 
the supervisory incentive plan. 

Since time not on standard is 
usually poorly utilized, the per 
cent on standard also deserves 
consideration in the computation 
of supervisory premium. Off- 
standard time may not be entirely 
under the foreman’s control, but 
he can nearly always influence 
the conditions that make it neces- 
sary and therefore minimize the 
amount required. The method of 
computing the supervisory premi- 
um is as follows: 

Tables are set up to assign point 
values for the cost-control factors 
and unit-hour performances at- 
tained from week to week. From 
the tables, the values for each 
week are determined and added 
together. The total value is then 
multiplied by the per cent on 
standard to derive the supervisory- 
premium units earned for the 
week. See Tables 2 and 3. 

The premium units can be paid 
as a direct percentage of the 
supervisor’s base pay, or a dollar 
value can be assigned on a per- 
point basis if more appropriate. 


THE DAILY TIME SHEET 


This sheet, which is commonly 
used to determine earnings of op- 
erators on incentive standards, is 
the original source of information 
used for the technique described 
in this article. For cost control and 
analysis, we are primarily inter- 
ested in the summary information. 


Minutes Worked. The total min- 
utes spent on the job, usually 480. 


Minutes on Standard. Total 
minutes spent doing work for 
which standards have been set. 


Total Measured Units. This term 
refers to the standard minutes of 
work accomplished on operations 
for which standards have been set. 
It is the product of the units of 
production (pounds, yards, pieces, 
etc.) and the standard minutes al- 
lowed per unit of production. For 
cost purposes, there are three sub- 
divisions of Total Measured Units: 

1. Productive units are stand- 
ard minutes of work directed spe- 
cifically toward turning out the 

(Continued on page 136) 
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Labor cost control charts 


& The system for cost control outlined here needs only 
one additional aspect to make it a most complete and 
valuable management tool. The bare figures of vari- 
ances and labor effectiveness in themselves do not 
give the complete picture. To make the picture com- 
plete we need not only to compare actual performance 
with standards in order to give a point of reference, 
but also to present the trends and dynamic aspects of 
the situation. 

It is not enough for management to know the static 
situation as of a particular instant—it is also necessary 
to know how that particular situation compared with 
prior periods so that by seeing where it has been, 
management can get a better idea of where it is go- 
ing. More important, management can decide whether 
an unfavorable development is due to an isolated 
circumstance or is part of a continuing trend, in 
which case corrective action must be initiated at once. 

The simplest and most effective method for convey- 
ing this kind of information is by means of control 
charts or graphs. These charts contain key figures in- 
formation, with the current week added every time 
a new report is completed. The graphs or charts should 
be on a yearly basis, with the last year’s averages in- 
cluded at the left as a reference point. 

Such a system has the distinct advantage of show- 
ing at a glance how the last weekly report fits into 
the over-all picture, how it compares with previous 
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@" ACTUAL PRODUCTION 


weeks and last year, and whether favorable or un- 
favorable trends are developing. The results of cor- 
rective actions are also demonstrated, indicating to 
management the actual effectiveness of its control 
measures. 

The accompanying sample control charts illustrate 
one way that the control information can be sum- 
marized and presented. 

Chart 1 shows the actual units produced for the 
week, the average units per week produced in the last 
year, the budgeted or scheduled units per week and the 
accumulated actual and scheduled units for the year 
as a whole. This chart also shows the ratio of actual 
to standard costs and the average ratio for the previ- 
ous year. 

Chart 2 shows the unit hour for the week and the 
average unit hour for a three-month average. It also 
shows the average unit hour for the previous year. 

Chart 3 shows the amount and composition of off- 
standard time. In this case a bar graph is used to 
facilitate coding the reasons for off-standard time. The 
left-hand section shows the average and composition 
of off-standard time for the previous year. 

Chart 4 shows the excess payroll dollars, waste, and 
day work accounts and the averages of each for the 
previous year. If desired, the excess may be classified 
using a bar chart as with off-standard time. 


CHART 2 


UNIT HOURS 


3 MONTH AVERAGE 


\ 
\ 
WEEKLY AVERAGE 


ST YEAR'S AVERAGE 
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CHART 4 


EXCESS PAYROLL, WASTE, AND DAY WORK 


EXCESS PAYROL 


| 
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The Daily Time Sheet summary (lower half of the form) contains the 


information needed for controlling costs. 


product. Productive labor varies 
directly with production volume. 
2. Expense units come from ex- 
standards needed to com- 
pensate the operator for extra 
work caused by nonstandard con- 
ditions inferior raw ma- 
terials, faulty machine operation, 
or special customer specifications. 
3. Setup units, which cover 
work that is required for satisfac- 
tory production but does not vary 
with volume, include such things 
as machine adjustment, cleaning, 
starting up, and shutting down 


pense 


such as 


Time Not On Standard. This 
term, which includes waiting time 
and all time spent on tasks for 
which no standards have been set, 
should be minimized because such 
tasks almost invariably per- 
formed at a very low level of pro- 
ductivity. The three subdivisions 


are 


are: 
l. Day Work 
for which no standards have been 


productive work 


set. 

2. P.N.P. (Producers not pro- 
ducing)—time spent on nonpro- 
ductive work, usually outside the 
normal range of duties. Running a 
special errand for the supervisor is 
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an example of P. N. P. 

3. Wait Time—periods when the 
operator, for reasons beyond his 
control, has nothing to do. 


excess of 
Min- 


Premium Units—the 


Total Measured Units over 


utes on Standard. These represent 
the above-normal output of the 
operator for which incentive 
premium is paid. When an op- 
erator’s output is below standard, 
the deficit of measured units is 
called Substandard Minutes and is 
entered here with a circle around 
it to indicate loss, because these 
are minutes paid for at base rate 
for which no work was accom- 
plished. 


Premium Dollars—the conver- 
sion of premium units to dollars 
by multiplying with the base rate. 


Unit Hour—the standard min- 
utes of work produced for each 
hour spent on work for which 
standards have been set. This 
figure, an index of the incentive 
output, should average 70 to 75 
for a group of operators. 


WEEKLY POSTING SHEET 


This sheet, which summarizes 
premium earnings and_ time 
worked for a department, is posted 
daily and totaled weekly for the 
payroll. The figures come from the 
Daily Time Sheets and the ones 
we are interested in from a cost- 
control point of view are the 
weekly totals for all operators, 
which appear at the bottom right- 


The weekly Posting Sheet gives a summary of time worked and premium pay earned 
for the week. 


( 








— 
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hand corner of the sheet. 

In addition to the data obtain- 
able from the posting sheets, we 
must have two figures from the 
payroll department before the 
cost analysis can proceed: 

1. Total base wages, overtime, 
shift premiums, and _ incentive 
earnings of all production work- 
ers. 

2. Total wages paid to indirect 
employees charged to the opera- 
tion. 

For the purpose of this discus- 
sion, we shall assume that only the 
direct labor is on incentive stand- 
ards. However, the same basic 
system can be easily adapted to 
indirect incentive standards, with 
equal benefits. 


CONTROL-ANALYSIS 
DATA SHEET 


The Control-Analysis Data Sheet 
(page 133) summarizes and redis- 
tributes information obtained from 
the posting sheet and the payroll 
department, and provides the basis 
for the computation of unit costs 
and supervisory effectiveness that 
appears on the control-analysis re- 
port. It also serves as an informa- 
tive supplement to the report and 
is useful in determining the causes 
of variance from standard cost. 

This section describes the con- 
tent and source of the information 
appearing in the various columns. 
Numbers refer to columns on the 
forms. The interpretation of these 
figures and the report itself is 
covered in the summary at the end 
of this article. 

Column 1—Period Ending. The 
period of time normally covered 
by each group of figures is one 
week, although a two-week period 
may be more convenient if em- 
ployees are paid biweekly. 

Column 2 — Total Minutes 
Worked. This figure is copied 
from the weekly total on the post- 
ing sheet and represents the total 
minutes by direct operators on the 
jobs covered by the standards. It 
equals the sum of Columns 3, 4, 5, 
and 6. 

Column 3—Minutes on Stand- 
ard. Also copied from the posting 
sheet the total time spent by di- 
rect operators doing work for 
which standards have been set. 

Column 4—P.N.P. Total min- 
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utes spent performing nonproduc- 
tive work, transferred from the 
total P.N.P. entry on the posting 
sheet. 

Column 5—Day Work. Total 
minutes spent performing produc- 
tive work for which no standards 
have been set from the posting- 
sheet total. 

Column 6—Wait. Total of idle 
time during which no work of any 
kind is being done, caused by 
reasons beyond the operator’s con- 
trol. Copied from the posting-sheet 
total. 

Column 7—Substandard. The 
total, from the posting sheet, of 
minutes on standard for which no 
productive units were produced. 
Substandard minutes occur only 
when an operator works at a pace 
below a 60-unit hour. This seldom 
happens when all operators are 
experienced and are accustomed to 
working on the incentive stand- 
ards. Substandard minutes are 
waste time because they are 
minutes for which the operator is 
paid at base rate but for which no 
production is received. 

Column 8—Total Waste. Waste 
minutes are composed of sub- 
standard minutes and one-fourth 
of the day-work minutes. The lat- 
ter are assumed to be _ waste 
minutes because experience has 
shown that the effective perform- 
ance of operators on day work is 
approximately at a 45-unit hour, 
or three-fourths of a normal pace. 
Therefore, one-fourth of the day- 
work minutes paid for represent 
minutes for which no production 
is received. 

Column 9 — Total Measured 
Units. The sum of Columns 10, 11, 
and 12, this column is copied from 
the posting sheet. It is the total of 
the standard minutes of work pro- 
duced by the operators while 
working on standard. 

Column 10—Expense Units. The 
units of work produced that were 
necessary because of the existence 
of nonstandard conditions. Trans- 
ferred from the total expense en- 
try on the posting sheet. 

Column 11—Setup Units. Meas- 
ured units of work (cleaning, ad- 
justing equipment, etc.) that do 
not vary with production volume. 
Transferred from the total-setup 
entry on the posting sheet. 

Column 12 — Measured Pure 
Units Produced. The total units of 


productive work performed by the 
operators while working on stand- 
ard. From the _ total-productive- 
units entry on the posting sheet. 

Column 13—Day Work Pure 
Units Produced. Since operators 
on day work normally produce at 
approximately a 45-unit hour, 
three-fourths of the time thus 
spent is assumed to be productive. 
This portion is credited as produc- 
tive units. (75% of Column 5.) 

Column 14—Total Pure Units 
Produced. The total of all produc- 
tive units produced by all direct 
operators on standard and en day 
work. (Columns 12 and 13.) 

Column 15—Base Wages. The 
total straight-time, overtime, and 
shift-premium pay received by di- 
rect operators is included here. 
These figures are obtained from 
the payroll or timekeeping depart- 
ment. 

Column 16—Operators’ Premi- 
um. The total premium dollars 
paid to direct operators. This fig- 
ure is obtained from the payroll 
department and should equal the 
total premium figure that appears 
on the posting sheet. 

Column 17—Supervisory Prem- 
ium, Total paid to the supervisor 
for the previous week’s perform- 
ance, obtained from the payroll de- 
partment. 

Column 18—Contributory and 
Nonproductive Labor (C. L. and 
N. P.). The total indirect labor 
payroll, excluding supervisory 
premium, obtained from the pay- 
roll department. 

Column 19—Total Payroll. The 
sum of all base wages, premium, 
and indirect dollars for the cost. 
center being measured. 


CONTROL-ANALYSIS 
REPORT 


The Control-Analysis Report 
(page 135) presents the variance 
from standard costs and the actual 
cost per thousand units (standard 
minutes) of productive work ac- 
complished. The method of de- 
riving the data is shown below; the 
interpretation and significance of 
the figures are discussed in the 
last section of the article. 

Column 20—Per Cent Setup. 
The per cent that setup minutes 
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are of total pure units produced. 


(100 x Column I!) - Column 14 = 


Column 20 

Column 21—Per Cent Capacity. 
The per cent that pure units pro- 
duced are of capacity or standard. 


{100 X Column 22) + Item L = Column 21 


Column 22—Pure Units Pro- 
duced. The total pure units pro- 
duced, transferred from Column 
14. 

Column 23—Standard Payroll. 
The payroll required to produce 
the actual pure units at standard 
cost. 


(Column 22 Standard [Item P]) + 1,000 
= Column 23 

Column 24—Excess Payroll. The 
amount by which the actual pay- 
roll exceeded standard for the 
pure units produced. 


Column 25 — Column 23 = Column 24 


Column 25—Total Payroll. Ac- 
tual payroll transferred from 
Column 19. 

Column 26—Productive Cost per 
Thousand Units. Should approxi- 
mate standard (Item L), but may 
vary slightly from week to week 
depending on such factors as shift 
premium, overtime, or nonstand- 
ard base rates. 


Column 29 — Column 28 — Column 27 = 
Column 26 


Column 27—Waste Cost per 
Thousand Units. Total minutes of 
waste converted to dollars and 
divided by the thousands of pure 
units produced. 


Column 22 


Column 8 Item M 


1,000 
= Column 27 


Column 28—Indirect Cost per 
Thousand Units. The total cost of 
all minutes of nonproductive work 
(P.N.P., Expense, and Setup) 
converted to dollars, contributory 
and nonproductive labor (C. L. and 
N. P.), and supervisory premium, 
divided by the thousands of pure 
units produced. 
(Column 4 Column 10 4 


x Item M Column 17 + 
(Column 22 + 1,000) = 


Column 11) 
Column 18 = 
Column 28 


Column 29—Total Cost per 
Thousand Units. Total payroll di- 
vided by total pure units pro- 
duced equals total cost per thou- 
sand units. 


Column 25 —+ Column 22 = Column 29 
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Column 30—Cost Control Factor. 
The ratio of actual to standard 
cost. 


Column 29 + Item P = 30 


Column 31—Unit Hour. The 
unit hour is the standard minutes 
of work performed per 60 minutes 
on standard. 


Column 9 
——. X 60 = Column 31 
Column 3 

Column 32—On Standard, The 
percentage of time worked that 
was spent doing work for which 
standards were set. 


Column 3 X 100 


= Column 32 
Column 2 

Column 33—Supervisory Prem- 
ium Units. The premium units 
earned for use in determining the 
incentive to be paid to the super- 
visor. Determined by the cost-con- 
trol factor, the unit hour, and the 
per cent on standard. 


INTERPRETING THE REPORT 


We have now assembled a group 
of figures that will serve as a 
weekly report to management of 
the performance of the cost center 
being measured and will provide 
information as to the causes of 
variance from standard. Reports 
for individual cost centers can 
easily be combined into summary 
reports that cover larger areas of 
operation, if desired. Just add the 
information on the data sheets and 
compute a summary report from 
the combined data. The advantage 
of summary reports will be deter- 
mined by the size of the operation 
and the number of cost centers be- 
ing measured separately. 

The most important figures for 
a quick analysis of the effective- 
ness of the operation are: 

Cost Control Factor or 
actual to standard cost. 

Unit Hour or performance given 
by the operators on standard. 

Per Cent on Standard, since 
direct labor is rarely utilized ef- 
fectively except when working on 
standard. 

Next in line for scrutiny are: 

Excess Payroll, the amount that 
would have been saved by the 
achievement of standard condi- 
tions. 

Pure Units Produced, represent- 
ing the amount of productive work 
accomplished. 

Waste, which was a dead loss. 


ratio of 


Day Work and P. N. P., ac- 
counting for poorly utilized labor. 

Where more detailed informa- 
tion is desired, the standards 
group can quickly answer such 
questions as: 

Why did the wait time increase? 

What caused the need for ex- 
pense standards? 

Why did the amount of day 
work increase? 

From the foregoing brief dis- 
cussion, you can see that the 
analysis not only measures vari- 
ances from standard but also de- 
tails the factors responsible for the 
excess payroll. Familiarity with 
the makeup of the report makes 
possible an easy interpretation of 
the causes of variance; however, 
the following paragraphs may be 
helpful initially as a guide to de- 
termining reasoris for variations in 
the cost per thousand units of 
waste and indirect labor. 

Waste can arise from the fol- 
lowing factors: 

1. Day Work. Since day work is 
normally performed at a 45-unit 
hour, 25% of this time is lost and 
appears as waste. 

2. Wait time during which no 
work is performed, for which the 
operator is paid at base rate. 

3. Substandard minutes for 
which no productive work is 
earned. 

Indirect labor excesses 
caused by: 

1. P. N. P. (producers not pro- 
ducing). 

2. Expense standards indicating 
the presence of nonstandard con- 
ditions requiring extra work to 
turn out production. 

3. Setup minutes in excess of 
the amount normally required for 
production. 

4. Failure by direct operators to 
produce as many units of work as 
scheduled, because of a low unit 
hour or less time on standard than 
called for by the control-analysis 
standards. 

5. Use of more than the normal 
amount of indirect labor during 
the scheduled hours of operation. 

6. Use of less than the normal 
number of direct operators during 
the scheduled hours of operation, 
without a corresponding reduction 
in the indirect labor. 

7. Unscheduled overtime or 
shift premium by indirect labor. 

8. Base wages for indirect labor 
which are above standard. 

In summary, the control analysis 
provides management with the 
following aids: 

A reliable measure of 
labor costs related to 
standards. 

A workable, informative 
for control of labor costs. 

A consistent measure of super- 
visory effectiveness. 

An equitable basis for 
visory incentives. 


can be 


actual 
rational 


tool 


super- 
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Experimental special-duty clothing for today's modern Navy was displayed during the 
“Conference on Radiation and High Temperature Behavior of Textiles." Left to right: Decon- 
tamination suit with self-contained air supply; thermal underwear and attached self-powered 


air supply; aluminized cold weather balloonist suit; insulated engine room suit with air 


supply; and wet weather suit. 


OFFICIAL U. BS. NAVY PHOTOGRAPH 


Military seeks suitable clothing to 


protect men in atomic age 


es THE NAVY Clothing and Textile 
Research Laboratory, together with 
the New York Academy of Sciences 
and the Polytechnic Institute of 
Brooklyn, were sponsors of a recent 
conference to consider certain prob- 
lems which might face men traveling 
to the fighting in 
pheres saturated with radiation con- 


moon or atmos- 


taminants 
The 
high 


conference on radiation and 
temperature behavior of 
which was held in New York at 
hotel, was de- 
the interchange 
of ideas and 


industry's scientists and technicians. 


tex- 
tiles, 
the 

signed to 


Barbizon-Plaza 
encourage 
between armed forces’ 
According to Jack Press, conference 
the meeting could help 
manufacturers determine the needs 
and requirements of the military serv- 
ices. Mr. Press, who is with the Navy 
Clothing and Textile Research Lab- 
oratory, added that the service repre- 
learn about in- 


chairman, 


sentatives could also 
dustry’s capabilities. 

A highlight of the two-day session 
was a “fashion show” put on by the 
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Navy to demonstrate experimental 
protective suits. In the hotel’s theater 
five sailor models came on the stage 
the accompanying photo) as 
Lieutenant Commander John J. An- 
derson, head of the Navy’s clothing 
explained suit’s 


(see 


laboratory, each 
purpose. 

One test garment, fitted with porous 
filter fabrics, exclude airborne 
contaminants, and by means of a 
miniature blower mounted on the 
back of the suit can remove the humid 
air inside, thus allowing the wearer 
to work in relative comfort. The cir- 
culating unit, weighing less than two 
pounds, 
Navy’s clothing laboratory, and the 
device can run for about 15 hours on 
its two 1.3-volt mercury batteries. 

The Navy is interested in de- 
veloping clothing for its personnel to 
use in which might be sub- 
jected to atomic, biological or chemi- 
cal attack. In meeting this type of 
grim ABC warfare, Navy textile re- 
searchers are coming up with a num- 
ber of special purpose suits. 

Another experimental suit 


can 


was also developed by the 


areas 


dis- 


played on the stage was a decontam- 
ination suit with an outside air sup- 
ply. This protective garb would be 
worn by a sailor working below decks 
in a contaminated area. 

The audience of textile specialists 
also viewed for the first time the 
Navy’s projected clothing for keep- 
ing balloonists warm at heights of 
40,000 feet or more. The shiny, alum- 
inum-surfaced coverall will help keep 
its wearer warm by cutting down on 
heat loss due to radiation from the 
body. 

In one of the papers on clothing 
protection in modern warfare, J. Fred 
Oesterling said the aim of the Army’s 
Quartermaster Research and Devel- 
opment Command is to develop uni- 
forms which can offer protection 
against the heat of detonated nuclear 
weapons. 

The chief problem, according to 
the scientific director of the QM re- 
search and development group, is in 
the area of not weather uniforms. 
These uniforms must be designed to 
give adequate protection, vet not en- 
cumber the men unnecessarily. 

Mr. O6esterling said one method 
used in an experimental hot weather 
ensemble is te provide a spacer fab- 
ric between layers of clothing. Some 
success has been achieved with a 
three-layer uniform composed of an 
outer layer of fire-resistant poplin, 
an intermediate layer of polyethylene 
spacer fabric, and an inner layer of 
T-shirt material. 

Dr. H. F. Mark, director of the In- 
stitute of Polymer Research at Poly- 
technic Institute of Brooklyn, sum- 
marized some of the problems facing 
researchers trying to develop heat- 
resistant fibers. To prevent softening 
and chemical decomposition, he noted 
that fiber bonds must avoid long 
chains of atoms, and the macromole- 
cules should be comprised of short 
links. These short chains can best be 
obtained by crystallization and cross- 
linking, the polymer expert remarked 
to his audience. ““‘We are seeking to 
find materials which will not soften 
under temperatures of 400C,” Dr. 
Mark said. 

During the showing of Navy pro- 
tective clothing, Lt. Cdr. Anderson 
pointed out that the standard Navy 
cold weather clothing outfit could 
also serve as a protection against 
thermal radiation. The problem of 
face exposure might be solved by use 
of a cream lotion. 

Scientists attending the conference 
agreed that many of the problems un- 
derlying textile behavior at high 
temperatures still require much study 
and experimentation before thermal 
stability of fibers is finally obtained. 
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ARGENTINA 


FABRICA ARGENTINA DE ALPARGATAS S.A.LC 
T.1.B.A.T., SOCIEDAD ANONIMA 

SEDALANA 5S. 

CASTELAR S. A 


Buenos Aires 
Buenos Aires 
Buenos Aires 
Buenos Aires 


AUSTRALIA 


BRADFORD COTTON MII LS LIMITED 

“Bradmil House.”” Camperdown, Sidney, N.S.W. 
BRADFORD COTTON MILLS preemeree ) PTY. LTD Melbourne 
DAVIES, COOP (B. D. A.) PTY Melbourne 


AUSTRIA 


CARL GANAHL & CO . .Feldkirch 
F.M. HAEMMERLE. Dornbirn 
JOSEF KEIM & SOHN Hirtenberg 


POTTENDORFER SPINNEREI UND FELIXDORFER WEBEREL A. G 
HERRBURGER & RHOMBERG 


BELGIUM 


REE, DB WAP Gs. Beis 60e conse asdcsivvescecses 
Subsidiaries: Teintureries Belges.... : 

Anciennes Usines De Backer De Rudder & Co. Gand 
aes TEXTILES FERNAND HANUS S.A.. ‘ Gand 
VETEX ..Courtrai 
ETABIL ISSEME NTS TEXTILES THEO & OMER NUYTTENS S.A 

. Deerlyk 
Destelbergen 


BRAZIL 


O PAULO ALPARGATAS, S. A. 
OMPANHIA AMERICA FABRIL 
OTONIFICIO RODOLFO CRESPI, S.A 
1A. JAUENSE DE FIACAO S.A. Sio Paulo 
S. A. INDUSTRIAS REUNIDAS F. MATARAZZO Sao Paulo 
COTONIFICIO DA TORRE, S.A. Recife 
FABRICA DE TECIDOS CARLOS RENAUX, S.A 

Brusque, Santa Catarina 
ARGOS INDUSTRI AL. S. ‘A Sao Paulo 
CIA. INDUSTRIAL CATAGUASES , Minas Gerais 


CANADA 


CANADIAN COTTONS LIMITED......... 
DOMINION TEXTILE COMPANY, LTD Magog, Que. 
MONTREAL COTTONS LIMITED : Valleyfield, Que. 
ROBINSON COTTON MILLS, LIMITED .. Toronto, Ont 
WARBASSO COTTON COMPANY. LTD Three Rivers, Que. 
WABASSO COTTON COMPANY, LTD. 
EMPIRE COTTON DIVISION 


CHILE 


Sao Paulo 
Rio de Janeiro 
Sao Paulo 


SA 
C 
Cc 
Cc 


..Montreal, Que. 


Welland, Ont. 


TEJIDOS CAUPOLICAN, S.A. sees errr or Concepcion 
MANUFACTURAS SUMAR, S. ies ickaichacic cincccasbescee Santiago 
ALGODONES HIRMAS, S. A... cicceccccvcccceccccccvccccceses Santiago 


COLOMBIA 


TEJIDOS EL CONDOR, S.A 

COMPANIA COLOMBIANA DE TEJIDOS 
FABRICA DE HILADOS Y TEJIDOS DEL HATO, S.A 
TEJIDOS UNICA, S.A 


Medellin 
Medellin 
Medellin 
Manizales 
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During 1958 alone, close to a million 
and a half hour-long wash tests. . . car- 
ried on day after day in textile plants in 
39 countries . . . helped safeguard the in- 
tegrity of the ‘“‘Sanforized’’ trademark. 


And again in 1958, the “Sanforized”’ 
trademark was used by more textile leaders 
... to help build their profits . . . than in 
any other year in history. 


Here are the firms... 


CUBA 
COMPANIA TEXTILERA ARIGUANABO, S.A.. 


DENMARK 


BLOCH & ANDRESEN ....Copenhagen 

AKTIESELSKABET DE FORENEDE TEXTILFABRIKKER I. eee BORG 
. Aalborg 

A/S GRENAA DAMPV AE Vv | 3 

VEJLE TEXTILFABRIK C. MULLER 


EIRE 
GALWAY TEXTILE PRINTERS, LTD 


FINLAND 


oy FINLAYSON-FORSSA AB Tammerfors 
VAASAN PUUVILLA OY—VASA BOMULL AB Vasa 
AB. BJORNEBORGS BOMULI Bjorneborg 
TAMMERFORS LINNE-OCHJERN-MANUFAKTUR AKTIE-BOLAG 
LAPINNIEMI BOMULLSFABRIK Tampere 


FRANCE 


BLANCHIMENT, TEINTURE, IMPRESSION BOISSIERE FILS. .Rouen 
BLANCHISSERIE ET TEINTURERIE DE CAMBRAI : Cambrai 
ETABLISSEMENTS RICHARD FRERES........... Cholet 
ETABLISSEMENTS GAILLIARD & CIE....... Barentin 
GILLET-THAON . aa Paris 
TEINTURERIE, APPRETS GRASSIN DEI YLE :Malaunay (Seine-Inf. ) 
GUERRY-DUPERAY & FILS chewed . Roanne 
MANUFACTURES HARTMANN & FILS. Munster (Ht. Rhin.) 
LADIES, PPM s oc cccctccscncses sktoude ‘ .. Rouen 
TEINTURERIE G ROQU ETTE Wasquehal 
TRAITMENTS CHIMIQUES DES TE XTILES 

Pfastatt-le-Chateau (Ht.-Rhin.) 

SOCIETE ANONYME BLANCHISSERIE & TEINTURERIE DE 
CAUDRY Ile Saint-Denis 

SOCIETE ANONYME DE BLANCHIMENTS TEINTURES ET 
IMPRESSIONS . Lyon 
SOCIETE GENERALE DES FILATURES ET TISSAGES DE FLERS 
;, lers 
SOCIETE DES TEXTILES FRANCAIS...... pee Paris 
TEXTILE DU VERMANDOIS.... ae oe Laval 
TEINTURERIE DOULET Amiens 
ETABLISSEMENT FAUCHEUR S.A.R.L........-.00000000% Lille (Nord) 


FRENCH MOROCCO 


INDUSTRIE COTONNIEBRE DE MAROC “ICOMA"S.A..... Fédala 
LARCHER & CIE . Casablanca 


FRENCH WEST AFRICA 
INDUSTRIE COTONNIERE AFRICAINE “ICOTAF” S.A.......Dakar 


GERMANY 


GEBR. BOGGERING, G.M.B.H Bocholt 
GEBR. BURKHARDT Pfullingen /Wiirrt 
MECH. BUNTWEBEREI BRENNET ae Brennet 
DRUCKEREI & APPRETUR BROMBACH A. G. aaa Brombach 
M. VAN DELDEN & CO.., ease Gronau 
CHRISTIAN DIERIG A. G Augsburg 
BAUMWOLLINDUSTRIE ERLANGEN BAMBERG A. G....... Erlangen 
GESELLSCHAFT FUR SPINNEREI & 


WEBEREI ETTLINGEN A. G.......cccccccccccccscscoces Ettlingen 


CONTINUED ON NEXT PAGE 
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“SANFORIZED’’—the world-wide 


Kirchheim-Teck 
Reutlingen 
Osnabruck 
Neuenkirchen 
.M. Gladbach 


AUGUST GEIGER, KOMM. GES. 

ULRICH GMINDER A.G 

F. H. HAMMERSEN AKTIENGESELLSCHAFT 
J. HECKING , esa enene 


GESELLSCHAFT FUR DRUCKEREI & 

FARBEREI HCH. HOCHAPFEL & SOHNE M. Gladbach 
KOLB & SCHOLE AG Kirchheim-Teck 
VEREINIGTE WEBERE!I SALZGITTER STADTOLDENDORF 

CW. BBBIET) co ccccccccccccccccccsesccsccsesccccces Stadtoldendorf 
GEBR. LAURENZ... ceses Ochtrup, West 
MARTINI & CIE : enease . Augsburg 
NIEHUES & DO TTING. , Nordhorn 
HEINRICH OTTO & SOHNE dues Wendlingen 
SPINNE RE! UND WEBEREI PFERSEE A. G Augsburg 
LUDWIG POVEL & CO. Nordhorn 
TEXTILAUSRUSTUNG & DRUCKEREI PRINZ ‘A. G Augsburg 
G. SCHLICKER & CO. Osnabriick 
J. SCHRONDER SOHNE Greven 
G. SCHUMER & CO er a Schiittorf/ Hann 
B. RAWE & CO Nordhorn 
BLEICHEREI, FAERBERE! & APPRE TUR-ANSTALT UHINGE . G 

hingen 
GEBRUDER WENDLER G.M.B.H Reutlingen 
AUSROUSTUNG AN DER WIESE G.M.B.H. Brombach 
HERMANN WINDEL, G.M.B.H , Windelsbleiche 
F. A. KOMPERS Rheine an der Ems 
MOLFORTER ZEUGDRUCKEREI UND FARBEREI Rheydt-Miilfort 
VIERSENER BAUMWOLL-FEINWEBEREI G.M.B.H.. . Viersener, Rhein 
WEBER & OTT AKTIENGESELLSCHAPFI Forchheim /Oberfranken 
SPINNERE!I UND WEBEREIN ZELL-SCHONAU 
AKTIENGESELLSCHAFT nae Zell, Wiesental 


GREAT BRITAIN 


BLEACHERS’ ASSOCIATION LIMITED 
Blackfriars House, Parsonage, Manchester 3 
In Eleven Branches as Follows 
A. C. Bealey & Sons Ltd Radcliffe. Lancs 
Tr. R. Bridson & Sons Bolton 
Chorley Bleaching Co., Common Bank, Chorley 
Carey McClellan & Co., 
Ardmore Bleach Works, Londonderry, Northern Ireland 
Eden & Thwaites, Ltd Edgeley Bleachworks, Stockport, Cheshire 
Kirkpatrick Bros., Ltd Ballyclare, County Antrim, Northern Ireland 
J. McHaffie & Son Ltd.. Kirktonfield, Neilston (near Glasgow), Scotland 
River Etherow Bleaching Co., Ltd Hollingworth, Manchester 
John Stanning & Sons, Ltd Leyland Bleachworks, Leyland, Preston 
Sykes & Co. Ltd Edgeley Bleachworks, Stockport, Cheshire 
John Whitehead of Elton Ltd 
Radcliffe Bleach Works, Radcliffe, nr. Manchester 
BRADFORD DYERS’ ASSOCIATION, LTD 39 Well Street, Bradford 
In Four Branches as Follows 
Ashenhurst Dyeing Co., Ltd., Ashenhurst Works . .Blackley 
John & Henry Bleackley Ltd Myrtle Grove, Prestwich 
Lowmoor & Water Lane Ltd., Woodroyd Dye Works Low Moor 
Standish Co. Ltd ‘ Worthington nr. Wigan 
J. CHADWICK & CO., LTD Springbrook Works, Oldham, Lancs 
CLIFTON MILLS, LIMITED Poolstock Mills, Wigan, Lancs 
DEAKINS, LIMITED Egerton Dye Works, nr. Bolton 
DROMONA & MAINE LIMITED 
Cullybackey, County Antrim, Northern Ireland 
SMITH & NEPHEW TEXTILES LIMITED Sry: Sr 
P. W. GREENHALGH & CO., LTD 
Ogden Mill, New Hey (nr. Rochdale) Lancs 
GROVE DYEING CO., LTD Littleborough, Lancs 
J. J. HADFIELD, LTD Garrison Bleach & Dye Works, Birch Vale 
J. MANDLEBERG & CO., LTD 
Albion Works, Pendleton, Salford 6, Lancs 
PIN CROFT DYEING AND PRINTING CO., LTD Adlington, Lancs 
RAINSHORE BLEACHING & DYEING CO., LTD Norden, Lancs 
STEVENSON & SON, LTD Dungannon, Northern Ireland 
TURNBULL & STOCKDALE, LTD 
Rosebank Print Works, Ramsbottom, nr. Manchester 
JOHN WALTON OF GLOSSOP, LTD.. Hollingworth, Cheshire 
DAVID WHITEHEAD & SONS, LTD... Lower Mill, Rawtenstall 
YORKSHIRE DYEING & PROOFING (¢ ating LTD 
Spring Vale Works, Middleton, Lancs 
THE SILVER SPRINGS BLEACHING & DY EING COMPANY 
LIMITED Timbersbrook, Congleton, Cheshire 
YORK STREET FLAX SPINNING CO., LTD... Belfast, Northern Ireland 


GREECE 
PIRAIKI-PATRAIKI INDUSTRIE DE COTON S.A Athens 


HOLLAND 


BLIJDENSTEIN & CO., N. V. Enschede 
oar KELOSCHE STOOMBLEEKERIJ N. V...... Boekelo 
VAN HEEK &CO., N. V . Enschede 
KONINKLIJKE STOOMWEVERIJ TE NIJVERDA I. V. Almelo 
KONINKLIJKE TEXTIEL VEREDELINGSINDUS 2 
V/HG. J. TEN CATE & ZONEN N. V 
N. V. NEDERLANDSCHE STOOMBLEEKERIJ . .Nijverdal 
J. F. SCHOLTEN & ZONEN N. V Enschede 
N. V. STOOM-SPINNERIJEN EN WEVERIJEN V.H.S.J. SPANJAARD 
, Borne 
TER KUILEC ROMHOFF 8 arr esy eee Enschede 
TWENTSCHE STOOMBLEEKERJU N. V. Goor 


Eibergen 


HONG KONG 
CHINA DYEING WORKS. LTD 
JARDINE DYEING & FINISHING CO., 


Hong Kong 
Hong Kong 
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INDIA 


BINNY & CO. (MADRAS) LTD 
In Plants as Follows: 

The Bangalore Woollen, Cotton & Silk Mills Co., Ltd Bangalore 
The Buckingham & Carnatic Co., Madras 
THE ARVIND MILLS LTD Ahmedabad 
SHRI AMBICA MILLS, LTD.. .. Ahmedabad 
AHMEDABAD MANUFACTURING & CALICO PRINTING CO., LTD 
Ahmedabad 
KOHINOOR MILLS COMPANY LTD. Bombay 
SARANGPUR COTTON MANUFACTURING CO., LTD. Ahmedabad 
THE NEW SHORROCK SPG. & MFG. CO., LTD.. .Nadiad, Bombay State 
ROHIT MILLS LIMITED. “@ Ahmedabad 
THE AHMEDABAD JUPITER WVG. & MFG. CO., LTD Ahmedabad 
THE ARYODAYA GINNING & MPG. CO. LTD......... Ahmedabad 
THE NEW COMMERCIAL MILLS CO., LTD. ...... Ahmedabad 
HE STANDARD MILLS CO., LTD.... Teeth we Bombay 
a COMMERCIAL AHMEDABAD MILLS CO., LTD Ahmedabad 
HE VIJAYA MILLS CO., LTD : Ahmedabad 
HE AHMEDABAD COTTON MBG. CO., LTD.. Ahmedabad 
HE MANEKLAL HARILAL SPG. & MFG. CO., LTD. Ahmedabad 
HE VIKRAM MILLS LIMITED... PPO Ahmedabad 
HE ARUNA MILLS CO., LTD...... Ahmedabad 
HE ELGIN MILLS CO., LTD. ; sale Kia Kanpur 
HE RUSTOM JEHANGIR VAKIL MILLS CO., LTD Ahmedabad 
HE GAEKWAR MILLS LTD Billimora, Baroda State 
HE BOMBAY DYEING & MFG. CO., LTD Bombay 


T 
T 
T 
T 
T 
T 
T 
1 
1 
I 
T 


ISRAEL 


KURDANEH TEXTILE WORKS, LTD 
» “Ata” Textile Co., Ltd., Haifa 


COTONIFICIO CANTONI ; Legnano 
MANIFATTURA BERNARDO CAPROTTI...... Albiate 
TICOSA  S.P.A. “a ee Como 
PRIMO FASOLA S.P.A iach Ake Milano 
COTONIFICIO FELICE —, S.P.A ; aa Monza 
COTONIFICIO LEGLER S./ Bergamo 
MANIFATTURE COTONTERE MERIDIONALI ; Napoli 
REGGIANI MANIFATTURA, S.A : Bergamo 
rEXTILOSES & TEXTILES S.A ery Milano 
MANIFATTURA TOSI P ....Busto Arsizio 
UNIONE MANIFATTURE S.A...... Parabiago 
COTONIFICIO VALLE DI SUSA bs ee Torino 
ROBERTO CERANA......... ie wakks : Busto Arsizio 
CESARE CERANA aaa ‘ , Busto Arsizio 
IRIS S.P.A ssa Urgnano 
GIOVANNI CLERIC!I FE FIGLIS.P.A . .Gallarate 
COTONIFICIO ROSSI S.P.A Vincenza 


KANEGAFUCHI SPINNING CO., LTD 

NISSHIN COTTON SPINNING CO., LTD...........cccceeees Tokyo 
KUREHA SPINNING CO., LTD..... nabheeeendes Osaka 
rOYO SEN-I CO., LTD eabewe Pe ° Tokyo 
FUJI SPINNING CO., LTD enh baw Tokyo 
HAMAGUCHI DYEING WORKS. LTD she Kyoto 
ICHISHIN BLEACHING CO., LTD ise — Osaka, Pref. 
YAMATOGAWA DYEING WORKS, LTD... ‘és Sakai, Osaka 
DAIDO DYEING COMPANY, LTD - paeseen Kyoto 
KURASHIKI SPINNING CO., LTD. ac aceneede Osaka 
NITTO SPINNING CO., LTD ce Tokyo 
HAMANO TEXTILE INDUSTRY CO., LTD wer Tokyo 
KYOTO BLEACHING & DYEING CO., LTD ; Kyoto 
DAI NIPPON SPINNING CO., LTD.... ° ‘ Osaka 
DAIWA DYEING CO., LTD.... oeae Shizuoka Pref 
TOYO DYEING INDUSTRY CO., LTD cen dnes Osaka 
TOYO SPINNING CO., LTD.... jwesteseetwass Osaka 


LEBANON 
ARIDA BROTHERS CORPORATION Tripoli, Lebanon 


ACABADOS MEXICO, S.A eon Tlalpan, México, D.F 
ACABADOS MONTERREY, S.A. Leona, N.L 
ACABADOS TEXTILES LOURDES, S.A San Pablo, Tlax 
ACABADOS TEXTILES SAN FRANCISCO, S.A Mexico, D.F 
ATOYAC TEXTIL : > Puebla 
AYOTLA TEXTIL, Ee : Mexico, D.F 
c IA. INDUSTRIAL rE XTIL AANAHUAC, S.A ‘ Puebla 
CIA. INDUSTRIAL DE PARRAS. S.A ...Parras, Coahuila 
CIA. INDUSTRIAL DE SAN ANTONIO ABAD, S.A Mexico, D.P. 
CIA. INDUSTRIAL VERACRUZANA, S.A.. ..Ciudad Mendoza, Ver 
eS OF er eer ree. Atzcapotzalco, Mexico, D.F. 
ELSA, S.A. Ceyoacan, Mexico, D.F 
LA CONCHA, S.A., HILADOS TEJIDOS Y ACABADOS. . Mexico, D.F 
TEXTILES LA CAROLINA Y REFORMA, S.A., HILADOS, TEJIDOS Y 
ACABADOS , Mexico, D.F 
NACIONAL TEXTIL MANUFACTURERA, S.A.....Guadalajara, Jalisco 
TEXTILES MONTERREY, S.A Monterrey, N.L 
CUES SCEERVCOSbOHCHOS Xalostoc, Mexico 
Puebla, Pue. 


ARNE FABRIKKER Ytre Arna 
DAL E FABRIKKER. Bergen 
Halden 
Mosby 
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standard of shrinkage control 


PARAGUAY 
MANUFACTURA DE PILAR, S.A 


PERU 


COMPANIAS UNIDAS VITARTE, VICTORIA, INCA, S.A....... Lima 
FABRICA DE TEJIDOS “LA UNION” LTIDA............00eeeees Lima 
FABRICA DE TEJIDOS “LA BELLOTA”, S. -Lima 
TEXTILES NUEVO MUNDO, S.A........cccccccccccccccccecceces Lima 


PHILIPPINES 
NATIONAL DEVELOPMENT COMPANY Manila 


PORTUGAL 
FABRICA DE BRANQUEACAO E ACABAMENTOS, LDA Porto 


SOUTH AFRICA 


BERG RIVER TEXTILES LIMITED aarl, C.P. 
S. B. H. COTTON MILLS (PTY.) LTD.. Cape Town 
CONSOLIDATED FINE SPINNERS & WEAVERS, 

LIMITED Jacobs, Natal 


SOUTHERN RHODESIA 
DAVID WHITEHEAD & SONS (RHODESIA) LIMITED......Hartley 


SPAIN 


SOBRINOS DE JUAN BATLLO S.A 
FIBRACOLOR, S.A 

VIUDA DE JOSE TOLRA, S.A 
COMERCIAL ANONIMA VILA 


SWEDEN 


ALINGSAS BOMULLSVAVERI AKTIEBOLAG Alingsas 
BORAS WAFVERI AKTIEBOLAG. ... Boras 
GAMLESTADENS FABRIKERS AKTIEBOLAG Goteborg 
GEFLE MANUFAKTUR AKTIEBOLAG encores) . Stroemsbro 
MANUFAKTUR AKTIE BOLAGET I MALMO................ Malm6 
MOLNLYCKE VAFVERIAKTIEBOLAG . Goteborg 
NORRKOPINGS BOMULLSVAFVERI A. B Norrkopings 


SWITZERLAND 


AKTIENGESELLSCHAFT CILANDER Herisau 
A. G. FEHLMANN SOHNE ......cccccccccscccccccscsscecs Schoftland 
GUGELMANN & CO., A. Gu... ccccccccccccccccccccceccess Langenthal 
HABIS-TEXTIL A. G Wattwil 
HEBERLEIN & CO., A. G... 

AKTIENGE SELLSCHAFT A. ‘& R. MOOS 


Barcelona 
Barcelona 
Barcelona 
Barcelona 


Seon 

RADUNER & CO., 
eo FE eer rrr ore ee eee ree St. Gallen 
AKTIENGESELLSCHAFT CARL WEBER Winterthur 


UNITED STATES 
AMERICAN FINISHING COMPANY 
ARISTA MILLS CO 
ARMS TEXTILE MANUFACTURING CO Manchester, N. H. 
AURORA BLEACHERY, .....Aurora, Ill 
RE DAs 802 ces edecscoccecessbeséeccs Alexander City, Ala. 
AVONDALE MILLS. P Ala. 
Ae IE 6 66966060 0:0:60.6 co csdcccdienccence Sylacauga. Ala. 


JOS. BANCROFT & SONS Wilmington, Del. 
BERKSHIRE HATHAWAY, INC. 
King Philip Finishing Division 
BRADFORD DYEING ASSOCIATION (USA) .. Westerly, R. I 
BRENHAM COTTON MILL, INC Brenham, Texas 
BUCK CREEK COTTON MILLG..........s.ceeeeeeceeeees Siluria, Ala 
BURLINGTON INDUSTRIES, INC., 
Cramerton Mills Division......... 
BURLINGTON INDUSTRIES, INC., 
Mooresville Mills Division. 
BURLINGTON INDUSTRIES, INC., 
Old Dominion Finishing Compa any 
BURLINGTON INDUSTRIES, INC., POSTEX COTTON 
MILLS DIVISION ...Post, Texas 
CANNON MILLS COMPANY Kannapolis, N. C. 
CANTON COTTON MILLS............... . Canton, Ga. 
CHICOPEE MANUFACTURING CORPORATION 


Chicopee Falls, Mass 
CHICOPEE MANUFACTURING CORPORATION. .Gainesville, Ga. 
CLEARWATER FINISHING PLANT Clearwater, S.C. 
COLD SPRING BLEACHERY, Yardley, Pa. 
COMMANDER MILLS, INC Sand Springs, Okla. 
CONE MILLS CORPORATION-—Carlisle Plant Carlisle, S.C. 
CONE MILLS CORPORATION-—Print Works Plant. ...Greensboro, N. C. 
CONE MILLS CORPORATION-—Revolution Division. ..Greensboro, N.C 
CONE MILLS CORPORATION-Salisbury Plant......... Salisbury, N.C. 
CONE MILLS CORPORATION—White Oak Plant Greensboro, N.C. 
COWIKEE MILLS Eufaula, Ala. 
CRANSTON PRINT WORKS COMPANY Cranston, R. I. 
CRANSTON PRINT WORKS COMPANY Webster, Mass. 
CRANSTON PRINT WORKS COMPANY Fletcher, N.C. 
CROMPTON-SHENANDOAH CO ..Waynesboro, Va. 
CRYSTAL SPRINGS BLEACHERY, Chickamauga, Ga. 
DALE BROOK FINISHING CO., Ho-ho-kus, N. J. 
DANIELSON FINISHING CO., I Danielson, Conn. 
DAN RIVER MILLS, INCORPORATED Danville, Va. 
DAN RIVER MILLS, INCORPORATED— 

Alabama Mills Div 

DEFIANCE BLEACHERY 
DEMPSEY BLEACHERY & DYE WORKS CORP 


....Memphis, Tenn. 
Winston-Salem, N. C. 


Lonsdale, R. I. 


Cramerton, N.C. 
Mooresville, N.C. 
. .Hurt, Va. 


Wetumpka, Ala. 
Barrowsville, Mass. 
Pawtucket, R. I. 
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ERWIN MILLS INCORPORATED Cooleemee, N. C. 
ERWIN MILLS INCORPORATED Durham, N. C. 
ERWIN MILLS INCORPORATED. ......-cccccccceccceses Erwin, N.C. 
ERWIN MILLS INCORPORATED Stonewall, Miss. 
EUREKA PRINTING CO., INC .. Clifton, N. J. 
EXETER MANUFACTURING COMPANY ... Exeter, N. H. 
POR, MEAN, cdo bce res vege seer onressbaead he Spray, N.C. 
FRUIT OF THE LOOM, INC.—Pontiac Finishing Plant Pontiac, R. I. 
GOLD-TEX FABRICS CORP.-—Mill Division 
GRANITEVILLE COMPANY-—Gregg Division. . 
GRANITEVILLE COMPANY-Sibley-Enterprise Division. .. 
GREAT FALLS BLEACHERY & DYE WORKS, INC. 
: . Somersworth, N. H. 
Easthampton, Mass. 
Charlotte, N.C. 
. Paterson, N. J. 
Jefferson, Ga. 


Walpole, Mass. 
..Concord, N. C, 


. Augusta, Ga. 


HAMPTON MILLS, INC.. 
HIGHLAND PARK MANUFACTURING CO. 
HUDSON PIECE DYE WORKS, INC..... 
THE JEFFERSON MILLS, INC 
THE KENDALL COMPANY 
KERR BLEACHING & FINISHING WORKS, INC.. 
THE LANCASHIRE TEXTILE PROCESSING 
CORPORATION 
West Point, Ga. 


LOWELL BLEAC HERY. erindebenenesennennt oasentie St. Louis, Mo. 
LOWELL BLEACHERY sou TH. Griffin. Ga. 
LYMAN PRINTING & FINISHING CO., INC., 
Subsidiary of M. Lowenstein & Sons, Inc. 
ANDREW Y. MICHIE & SONS CO.... 
THE MILLVILLE MANUFACTURING CO 
MISSION VALLEY MILLS, INC. *y 
NASHUA FINISHING CO., INC 
NATIONAL DYEING & FINISHING CORPORATION | 
..Culver City, Calif. 
INC 
Jewburgh, N. Y. 
Salisbury, N.C. 
..Washington, N. J. 
Old Fort, N.C. 
..New Holland, Ga. 
..Lewiston, Me, 
Lindale, Ga. 


New Bedford, Mass. 


. .Lyman, S. C. 

. Philadelphia, Pa. 
Millville, N. J. 

. New Braunfels, Texas 
. .Nashua, N. H. 


NORTH CAROLINA FINISHING COMPANY. 
NORTHERN DYEING CORPORATION. 
OLD FORT FINISHING PLANT. 


PACOLET MANUFACTURING co. 
PEPPERELL MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
PEPPERELL MANUFACTURING COMPANY. 
PEPPERELL MANUFACTURING CO. 
Alabama Division 
PEQUOT FINISHING PLANT, 
Division Indian Head Mills, 
PILOT MILLS CO 
PLYMOUTH FINISHING CO., INC 
PURITAN LOOMS, INCORPORATED 
THE RANDOLPH MILLS, INC. 
REEVES BROTHERS, INCORPORATED 
Eagle & Phenix Division 
REEVES BROTHERS, INCORPORATED 
a Se eres Pres Spartanburg, S. C. 
RENFREW BLEACHERY (Abney Mills) Travellers Rest, N.C. 
RIEGEL TEXTILE CORPORATION 
Ware Shoals Division ...Ware Shoals, S.C. 
RIEGEL TEXTILE CORPORATION —Trion Division Trion, Ga. 
ROBERTSON BLEACHERY, New Milford, Conn. 
ROCK HILL PRINTING & FINISHING CO. Rock Hill, S. C. 
THE ROCKLAND BLEACH & DYE WORKS CO Baltimore, Md. 
THE RUSSELL MFG. CO., INC. ; Alexander City, Ala. 
SAYLES-BILTMORE BLEAC HERIES, In . Biltmore, N.C. 
SAYLES FINISHING PLANTS, INC.. ; .. . Saylesville, R. I. 
PHILIP L. SHEERR & SONS.... ‘Frankford, Philadelphia, Pa. 
SOUTHERN BLEACHERY & PRINT WORKS, INC. . Taylors, S. C. 
THE SPRINGS COTTON MILLS (Grace Bleachery). ‘Lancaster, S. C. 
STANDARD BLEACHERY & PRINTING CO., INC...Carlton Hill, N. J. 
J. P. STEVENS & CO., INC.—Appleton Plant Anderson, S. C. 
J. P. STEVENS & CO., INC.—Delta Plant... Cheraw, S. C. 
J. P. STEVENS & CO., INC.—Industrial Plant... Rock Hill, S. C. 
J. P. STEVENS & CO., INC.—Utica-Mohawk Plant.......Clemson, S. C. 
SUMMERDALE DYE WORKS... Holmesburg, Phila., Pa. 
SWIFT MANUFACTURING COMPANY . .Columbus, Ga. 


TEXAS TEXTILE MILLS, INC McKinney, Texas 
TEXAS TEXTILE MILLS, INC. , Waco, Texas 
THOMASTON MILLS~—Bleachery Div. Thomaston, Ga. 
UNION BLEACHERY Greenville, S. C. 
USF—ASPINOOK Finishing Division of Gera Corporation. . Hartsville, §. C. 
USF—ASPINOOK Finishing Division of Gera Corporation. .. Adams, Mass. 
WADE MANUFACTURING COMPANY Wadesboro, N.C. 
WALDRICH COMPANY awanna, N. J. 
WERTHAN BAG CORPORATION Nashville, Tenn. 
YATES BLEACHERY CO Flintstone, Ga. 


Pepperell, Ala. 


Whitney, S.C. 
Raleigh, N.C. 

Fall River, Mass. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
Franklinville, N. C. 


Columbus, Ga. 


URUGUAY 
S. A. FABRICA URUGUAYA DE ALPARGATAS 


VENEZUELA 


€. A. FREARES TE PALL) Ge hb 6 00kb060600080006000088 Caracas 
TOCOME INDUSTRIA TEXTIL eccecce evcccess Caracas 
Cc. A. TELARES DE MARACAY -Maracay 


Montevideo 
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“SANFORIZED + 


TRACE @®@ MARK 


Cluett, Peabody & Co.. Inc. permits use of its trademark “Sanforized”’, adopted 
in 1930, only on fabrics which meet this company’s rigid shrinkage require- 
ments. Fabrics bearing the trademark ‘“‘Sanforized”’ will not shrink more than 
1% by the Government's standard test. 


For further information use Handy Return Card, Page 195 143 





Matte-finished machine parts reported to improve quality, efficiency 


# BECAUSE a matte finish has a 
much lower fiber-to-metal friction 
compared to that of the highly-pol- 
ished fiber contact surfaces normally 
found on staple processing machinery, 
mills are using it and obtaining sig- 
nificant quality and running improve- 
ments, according to a recent Du Pont 
bulletin*. 

Advantages of the matte-finished 
surfaces have been demonstrated 
using man-made fibers, natural fibers, 
and their blends, the report indicated. 
Equal success has been observed on 
the cotton, American, worsted 
spinning systems. 


and 


Parts to Which Finish Is Applied. 
The matte finish has been applied to 
the following machine parts: 

1. Coiler tube gears on cards, draw- 
ing frames, Pin Drafters, and gill 
boxes. 

2. Sliver guiding devices (lifters, 
spoons, upright finger guides, etc.) 
on drawing frames, Pin Drafters, gill 
boxes, roving and spinning frames. 

3. Flyers of roving frames. 

4. Pencil rolls of Saco-Lowell SZ-2 
spinning frames. 

5. Tension devices (posts, discs, pig 
tail guides) of twisters, winders, 
quillers, and warpers. 


Specific Advantages. Following are 
benefits which are said to have been 
derived by using the matte finish on 
some of the aforementioned machine 
parts: 

COILER TUBE GEARS 

1. Choking is reduced by 50 - 75% 
and in many cases it is entirely elim- 
inated. 

2. Sliver 
eliminated. 


dumping is completely 


*Bulletin X-87 published by ‘Technical 
Service Section, Textile Fibers Dept., E. I 
du Pont de Nemours & Co., Inc., Wilmington, 
Del 


3. Improved sliver build in the can. 

4. Less distortion of the sliver. 
SLIVER GUIDES 

1. Reduction of fiber hang-ups. 

2. Reduction of sliver distortion. 

3. Reduction of neps and slubs. 
FLYERS 

1. Fiber tagging 
faces is reduced. 

2. Reduction of neps and slubs. 

3. Relief from the tendency 
chokes to form in flyer arm. 

4. Less tendency to distort the sur- 
face fibers of the roving or to cause 
unintentional stretching of the roving. 
TENSION POSTS AND DISCS 

1. Less cutting and grooving wear 
of guides with commensurately less 
likelihood of yarn abrasion and fuzz- 
ing. 

2. Less accumulation of lint and fly 


on exterior sur- 


for 


waste. 
3. More uniform tension is applied 
to yarn. 


How Finish Is Applied. The pro- 
cedures for matte-finishing staple 
machinery parts are similar to those 
commonly employed by machine 
shops and commercial! platers in other 
routine work. The technique involves 
changing the metal surface texture 
from a mirror-like polish to a rough 
but smooth-to-the-touch, semidull 
finish. The process consists of sand- 
blasting to the desired texture and 
then chromeplating. The treatment is 
said to be reasonably low cost and is 
durable to normal exposure. 

It was emphasized that dull finishes 
are undesirable. The proper finish is 
technically described as having a 
“Profilometer’’* rating of RMS 75-200, 
according to the report. A surface 
with this roughness rating and cor- 
rect sheen will provide low friction 
and long wear life. 


*A trademark of the 
‘o., 385 S. Main St.,. 


Micrometrical Mfg 
Ann Arbor, Mich 


“Post” editorial explains industry's ills 


Thanks to an editorial in the De- 
cember 13, 1958, issue of ‘The Satur- 
day Evening Post,” thousands of 
Americans should have a much better 
understanding of the textile industry’s 
economic problems. The article so 
clearly and concisely stated the in- 
dustry’s plight that permission to re- 
print it in full in TEXTILE INDUSTRIES 
was requested. 
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Entitled “America’s Textile Indus- 
try Threatened by a Maze of Bewild- 
ering Restrictions,” it follows.—The 
Editors. 


# MOST Americans respond favor- 
ably to the general purpose behind 
the Administration’s effort to expand 
international trade. However, when 
you get down to cases and understand 


Compare the appearance of the matte- 
finished coiler tube gear at the left with 
that of the conventional one at the right. 
Usual practice by mills has been to matte- 
finish the inner walls of the tube as well as 
the face plate. 


The three drawing frame spoons on the left 
have normal polished finish. At right are 
matte-finished spoons. 


Note the absence of fly on the matte-fin- 
ished flyer (right). The entire exterior sur- 
face of the flyer, as well as the internal walls 
of the flyer arm, are generally matte- 
finished. 


how the. reciprocal-trade 
works in specific instances, approval 
is considerably short of unanimous. 

The plight of the textile-manufac- 
turing industry, which involves an 
investment of $8,000,000,000 and pro- 
vides employment for more than a 
million individuals, plus another 
million workers and $4,000,000,000 
investment in the apparel industry, is 


program 
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a case in point. 

The threat to the cotton-textile in- 
dustry is a wierd combination of ob- 
stacles before which any American 
industry might quail. 

First, the textile manufacturer who 
uses cotton yarn must buy his raw 
cotton at the price fixed under the 
agricultural-support program. In the 
meantime the Government, stuck with 
cotton which it has accumulated at 
the support price, sells it in the world 
market, where the price is about 20 
per cent under the American “kept” 
price. Thus the manufacturer in Ja- 
pan, Italy or Indonesia is able to buy 
his major raw material for 20 per 
cent less than his American competi- 
tor has to pay. 

Why, it may be asked, doesn’t the 
American manufacturer go into the 
world market for his cotton? The cot- 
ton farmers’ lobby and its political 
henchmen have taken care of this 
possible loophole by placing an im- 
port quota on raw cotton. Although 
most raw-cotton imports are prohib- 
ited by the quota, the present duty 
on cloth, dresses, shirts and under- 
pants made from our exported cotton 
does not close the gap between the 
world price and the higher American 
legislated price. 

Another major threat to the textile 
industry is the difference between 
American high wages, to a large ex- 
tent compulsory under various laws 


“Genuine recovery” (from page 131) 


tile industry was forced to carry on 
a “bootstrap” or “do it yourself” op- 
eration. As in its previous history, 
this meant a drastic measure of pro- 
duction curtailment, reduced employ- 
ment, and the sacrifice of mill activ- 
ity. Inevitably there was liquidation 
of plants whose financial resources 
were not equal to the long strain of 
profitless competition. 

In addition to the decrease in cotton 
system spindles indicated in the ac- 
companying table, Census statistics 
show that since the beginning of 1958 
another 378,000 spindles have been re- 
moved from the total of installed 
plant machinery. This adds up to 1,- 
529,000 dismantled spindles within the 
last three years, a decline of 7 per 
cent since the beginning of 1956. 

Beyond this liquidation of potential 
capacity, idle spindleage has aver- 
aged around 1,400,000, and for the 
working equipment, average hours of 
active operation have suffered a sharp 
decline. Such records of past and cur- 
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and regulations, and the low wages 
prevailing in competing areas, espe- 
cially Japan and Hong Kong. The 
classical free-trade position — ad- 
vanced by supporters of the General 
Agreement on Tariff and Trade—is 
that consumers are entitled to the 
benefits of low costs in other coun- 
tries and that, if the American pro- 
ducer cannot meet the competition, 
he ought to go into some other trade. 
But, argue the American producers, 
even if it were desirable to junk the 
American standard of living in order 
to boost standards of living elsewhere, 
it couldn’t be done without the re- 
peal of minimum-wage and maxi- 
mum-hours laws and other protec- 
tions which the American worker 
now enjoys. 


Furthermore, the U. S. textile man 
points out, our International Co- 
operation Administration and other 
distributors of foreign aid have made 
the lot of our foreign competitors even 
easier by helping to equip them with 
brand-new plants and the latest ma- 
chinery to go with them. Moderniza- 
tion of the American industry, while 
impressive, has been hampered by 
inadequate depreciation allowances. 


As of now, imports of all textiles 
are but a small fraction of the total 
textile production in this country. 
Furthermore, the American industry 
exports more textiles than it imports. 
However, the manufacturer of one 


rent performance are stark testimony 
to the economic misery through which 
the industry has had to battle its way 
unaided out of recession’s gloom into 
the dawn of recovery. 


Output Cut 1.341 Billion Yards in 
21 Months. For comparison with the 
square yard production figures pre- 
sented in the accompanying table, the 
latest official estimates of linear yard 
production of cotton broad woven 
goods are quoted below in round fig- 
ures: 

Year 
1957 
1956 
1955 
1954 


1953 
1952 


Linear Yd. 
9,539,000,000 
10,317,000,000 
10,174,000,000 
9,891,000,000 
10,203,000,000 
9,515,000,000 
1951 10,136,000,000 
For the seven years following 
Korea, this record is a rough average 
of about 10 billion linear yards an- 


category of textiles, ginghams or vel- 
veteens for example, heavily hit by 
low-cost imports, does not benefit 
because the manufacturer of another 
variety, like industrial webbing, is 
unscathed. The ratio of textile im- 
ports to exports is far less in favor of 
exports than it once was, for the ob- 
vious reason that our foreign cus- 
tomers are being taken from us by 
competitors blessed with the advan- 
tages already mentioned. 

Obviously we cannot build a non- 
scalable tariff wall around the tex- 
tile industry. However, it does not 
seem unreasonable to suggest a com- 
pensating import duty on goods made 
from the cotton which we supply to 
foreign processors at a 20 per cent 
discount. After all, American flour 
mills are protected against imports of 
flour made from wheat sold abroad 
for less than the support price. A 
little less enthusiasm for setting up 
still more textile industries abroad 
with American money would also 
contribute. 

There would still remain the wide 
difference between American and 
Asiatic wages in the affected indus- 
tries. Probably there is no cure for 
this except an enforceable quota 
which should be liberal enough to 
give the Japanese and foreign in- 
dustry generally a reasonable share 
of the market, but drastic enough to 
prevent disaster to the domestic in- 
dustry. 


nually, indicating consistently high 
levels of consumption despite three 
distinct periods of market recession. 

Output for 1958 may be reckoned 
in the neighborhood of 9 billion linear 
yards, a decline of 6 per cent from 
1957 and nearly 13 per cent from the 
post-war peak of 1956. An equivalent 
estimate in square yards, based on 
current factors, would be approxi- 
mately 10,500,000,000 for 1958. 

This is the most severe production 
adjustment since 1949, for it means a 
per capita available of less than 60 
square yards for domestic consump- 
tion. Its significance has already been 
established in the markets where the 
relief from inventory pressure has 
allowed improvement in market val- 
ues on many depressed constructions 
of fabric. Beyond the corrective price 
movement and its prod to dilatory 
buyers has come an awareness of low 
reservoirs of inventory and empty 
pipe lines in the channels of trade. In 
past experience these have been cer- 
tain signs of market transition from 
tight, hand-to-mouth buying prac- 
tices to the more liberal acceptance 
of forward purchasing policies. 





Matte-finished machine parts reported to improve quality, efficiency 


# BECAUSE a matte finish has a 
much lower fiber-to-metal friction 
compared to that of the highly-pol- 
ished fiber contact surfaces normally 
found on staple processing machinery, 
mills are using it and obtaining sig- 
nificant quality and running improve- 
ments, according to a recent Du Pont 
bulletin*. 

Advantages of the matte-finished 
surfaces have been demonstrated 
using man-made fibers, natural fibers, 
and their blends, the report indicated. 
Equal success has been observed on 
the cotton, American, and worsted 
spinning systems. 


Parts to Which Finish Is Applied. 
The matte finish has been applied to 
the following machine parts: 

1. Coiler tube gears on cards, draw- 
ing frames, Pin Drafters, and gill 
boxes. 

2. Sliver guiding devices (lifters, 
spoons, upright finger guides, etc.) 
on drawing frames, Pin Drafters, gill 
boxes, roving and spinning frames. 

3. Flyers of roving frames. 

4. Pencil rolls of Saco-Lowell SZ-2 
spinning frames. 

5. Tension devices (posts, discs, pig 
tail guides) of twisters, winders, 
quillers, and warpers. 


Specific Advantages. Following are 
benefits which are said to have been 
derived by using the matte finish on 
some of the aforementioned machine 
parts: 

COILER TUBE GEARS 

1, Choking is reduced by 50 - 75% 
and in many cases it is entirely elim- 
inated. 

2. Sliver dumping is 
eliminated. 


completely 


*Bulletin X-87 published by Technical 
Service Section, Textile Fibers Dept., BE. I 
du Pont de Nemours & Co., Inc., Wilmington, 
Del. 


3. Improved sliver build in the can. 

4. Less distortion of the sliver. 
SLIVER GUIDES 

1. Reduction of fiber hang-ups. 

2. Reduction of sliver distortion. 

3. Reduction of neps and slubs. 
FLYERS 

1. Fiber tagging on exterior sur- 
faces is reduced. 

2. Reduction of neps and slubs. 

3. Relief from the tendency 
chokes to form in flyer arm. 

4. Less tendency to distort the sur- 
face fibers of the roving or to cause 
unintentional stretching of the roving. 
TENSION POSTS AND DISCS 

1. Less cutting and grooving wear 
of guides with commensurately less 
likelihood of yarn abrasion and fuzz- 
ing. 

2. Less accumulation of lint and fly 
waste. 

3. More uniform tension is applied 
to yarn. 


for 


How Finish Is Applied. The pro- 
cedures for matte-finishing staple 
machinery parts are similar to those 
commonly employed by machine 
shops and commercial platers in other 
routine work. The technique involves 
changing the metal surface texture 
from a mirror-like polish to a rough 
but smooth-to-the-touch, semidull 
finish. The process consists of sand- 
blasting to the desired texture and 
then chromeplating. The treatment is 
said to be reasonably low cost and is 
durable to normal exposure. 

It was emphasized that dull finishes 
are undesirable. The proper finish is 
technically described as having a 
“Profilometer’’* rating of RMS 75-200, 
according to the report. A surface 
with this roughness rating and cor- 
rect sheen will provide low friction 
and long wear life. 


*A trademark of the 
Co., 335 S. Main St., Ann Arbor, 


Micrometrical Mfg 
Mich 


“Post” editorial explains industry's ills 


Thanks to an editorial in the De- 
cember 13, 1958, issue of ‘The Satur- 
day Evening Post,” thousands of 
Americans should have a much better 
understanding of the textile industry’s 
economic problems. The article so 
clearly and concisely stated the in- 
dustry’s plight that permission to re- 
print it in full in TextTILe INDUSTRIES 
was requested. 
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Entitled “America’s Textile Indus- 
try Threatened by a Maze of Bewild- 
ering Restrictions,” it follows.—The 
Editors. 


s MOST Americans respond favor- 
ably to the general purpose behind 
the Administration’s effort to expand 
international trade. However, when 
you get down to cases and understand 


Compare the appearance of the matte- 
finished coiler tube gear at the left with 
that of the conventional one at the right. 
Usual practice by mills has been to matte- 
finish the inner walls of the tube as well as 
the face plate. 


The three drawing frame spoons on the left 
have normal polished finish. At right are 
matte-finished spoons. 


Note the absence of fly on the matte-fin- 
ished flyer (right). The entire exterior sur- 
face of the flyer, as well as the internal walls 
of the flyer arm, are generally matte- 


finished. 


how the _ reciprocal-trade 
works in specific instances, approval 
is considerably short of unanimous. 

The plight of the textile-manufac- 
turing industry, which involves an 
investment of $8,000,000,000 and pro- 
vides employment for more than a 
million individuals, plus another 
million workers and $4,000,000,000 
investment in the apparel industry, is 


program 
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a case in point. 

The threat to the cotton-textile in- 
dustry is a wierd combination of ob- 
stacles before which any American 
industry might quail. 

First, the textile manufacturer who 
uses cotton yarn must buy his raw 
cotton at the price fixed under the 
agricultural-support program. In the 
meantime the Government, stuck with 
cotton which it has accumulated at 
the support price, sells it in the world 
market, where the price is about 20 
per cent under the American “kept” 
price. Thus the manufacturer in Ja- 
pan, Italy or Indonesia is able to buy 
his major raw material for 20 per 
cent less than his American competi- 
tor has to pay. 

Why, it may be asked, doesn’t the 
American manufacturer go into the 
world market for his cotton? The cot- 
ton farmers’ lobby and its political 
henchmen have taken care of this 
possible loophole by placing an im- 
port quota on raw cotton. Although 
most raw-cotton imports are prohib- 
ited by the quota, the present duty 
on cloth, dresses, shirts and under- 
pants made from our exported cotton 
does not close the gap between the 
world price and the higher American 
legislated price. 

Another major threat to the textile 
industry is the difference between 
American high wages, to a large ex- 
tent compulsory under various laws 


“Genuine recovery” (from page 131) 


tile industry was forced to carry on 
a “bootstrap” or “do it yourself” op- 
eration. As in its previous history, 
this meant a drastic measure of pro- 
duction curtailment, reduced employ- 
ment, and the sacrifice of mill activ- 
ity. Inevitably there was liquidation 
of plants whose financial resources 
were not equal to the long strain of 
profitless competition. 

In addition to the decrease in cotton 
system spindles indicated in the ac- 
companying table, Census statistics 
show that since the beginning of 1958 
another 378,000 spindles have been re- 
moved from the total of installed 
plant machinery. This adds up to 1,- 
529,000 dismantled spindles within the 
last three years, a decline of 7 per 
cent since the beginning of 1956. 

Beyond this liquidation of potential 
capacity, idle spindleage has aver- 
aged around 1,400,000, and for the 
working equipment, average hours of 
active operation have suffered a sharp 
decline. Such records of past and cur- 
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and regulations, and the low wages 
prevailing in competing areas, espe- 
cially Japan and Hong Kong. The 
classical free-trade position — ad- 
vanced by supporters of the General 
Agreement on Tariff and Trade—is 
that consumers are entitled to the 
benefits of low costs in other coun- 
tries and that, if the American pro- 
ducer cannot meet the competition, 
he ought to go into some other trade. 
But, argue the American producers, 
even if it were desirable to junk the 
American standard of living in order 
to boost standards of living elsewhere, 
it couldn’t be done without the re- 
peal of minimum-wage and maxi- 
mum-hours laws and other protec- 
tions which the American worker 
now enjoys. 


Furthermore, the U. S. textile man 
points out, our International Co- 
operation Administration and other 
distributors of foreign aid have made 
the lot of our foreign competitors even 
easier by helping to equip them with 
brand-new plants and the latest ma- 
chinery to go with them. Moderniza- 
tion of the American industry, while 
impressive, has been hampered by 
inadequate depreciation allowances. 


As of now, imports of all textiles 
are but a small fraction of the total 
textile production in this country. 
Furthermore, the American industry 
exports more textiles than it imports. 
However, the manufacturer of one 


rent performance are stark testimony 
to the economic misery through which 
the industry has had to battle its way 
unaided out of recession’s gloom into 
the dawn of recovery. 


Output Cut 1.341 Billion Yards in 
21 Months. For comparison with the 
square yard production figures pre- 
sented in the accompanying table, the 
latest official estimates of linear yard 
production of cotton broad woven 
goods are quoted below in round fig- 
ures: 

Year 
1957 
1956 
1955 
1954 
1953 
1952 


Linear Yd. 
9,539,000,000 
10,317,000,000 
10,174,000,000 
9,891,000,000 
10,203,000,000 
9,515,000,000 
1951 10,136,000,000 
For the seven years following 
Korea, this record is a rough average 
of about 10 billion linear yards an- 


category of textiles, ginghams or vel- 
veteens for example, heavily hit by 
low-cost imports, does not benefit 
because the manufacturer of another 
variety, like industrial webbing, is 
unscathed. The ratio of textile im- 
ports to exports is far less in favor of 
exports than it once was, for the ob- 
vious reason that our foreign cus- 
tomers are being taken from us by 
competitors blessed with the advan- 
tages already mentioned. 

Obviously we cannot build a non- 
scalable tariff wall around the tex- 
tile industry. However, it does not 
seem unreasonable to suggest a com- 
pensating import duty on goods made 
from the cotton which we supply to 
foreign processors at a 20 per cent 
discount. After all, American flour 
mills are protected against imports of 
flour made from wheat sold abroad 
for less than the support price. A 
little less enthusiasm for setting up 
still more textile industries abroad 
with American money would also 
contribute. 

There would still remain the wide 
difference between American and 
Asiatic wages in the affected indus- 
tries. Probably there is no cure for 
this except an enforceable quota 
which should be liberal enough to 
give the Japanese and foreign in- 
dustry generally a reasonable share 
of the market, but drastic enough to 
prevent disaster to the domestic in- 
dustry. 


nually, indicating consistently high 
levels of consumption despite three 
distinct periods of market recession. 

Output for 1958 may be reckoned 
in the neighborhood of 9 billion linear 
yards, a decline of 6 per cent from 
1957 and nearly 13 per cent from the 
post-war peak of 1956. An equivalent 
estimate in square yards, based on 
current factors, would be approxi- 
mately 10,500,000,000 for 1958. 

This is the most severe production 
adjustment since 1949, for it means a 
per capita available of less than 60 
square yards for domestic consump- 
tion. Its significance has already been 
established in the markets where the 
relief from inventory pressure has 
allowed improvement in market val- 
ues on many depressed constructions 
of fabric. Beyond the corrective price 
movement and its prod to dilatory 
buyers has come an awareness of low 
reservoirs of inventory and empty 
pipe lines in the channels of trade. In 
past experience these have been cer- 
tain signs of market transition from 
tight, hand-to-mouth buying prac- 
tices to the more liberal acceptance 
of forward purchasing policies. 





Leesona ROTO-CONER 
—the winding way around the world 


URUGUAY — Roto-Coners set up to wind onto paper 
cones. Machines are equipped with round bobbin boxes. 


GREAT BRITAIN — Roto-Coners winding open-wind 
knitting cones. 


Every textile manufacturing country in the world 
uses Leesona Roto-Coners in quantity. 


These quiet, trouble-free drum winders produce 
every type of open-wind package. They wind onto 
paper tubes and cones for shipment or knitting... 
onto cork-covered, wood cones for warper creels.. . 
onto perforated tubes and springs for dyeing . . . onto 
wood tubes and cones for twisting. 


Around the world they wind cottons... spun syn- 


U. $. A. — Roto-Coners winding paraWel tubes on one 
side, cones on the other. 


a 
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FRANCE — Roto-Coners coning 100s — 120s cotton 
yarn. 


thetic staples. . . wools... worsteds... linens... 


blends. 


The exclusive Rotary Traverse on these machines 
eliminates all moving parts connected with reciprocat- 
ing guides — permits high speed, reduces maintenance, 
and assures uniform packages and top quality yarn. 

For facts and figures on why these versatile, de- 
pendable machines are popular around the world, 
write for the illustrated Leesona Roto-Coner booklet. 

23.6.14 


UNIVERSAL WINDING COMPANY 


P. O. BOX 1605, PROVIDENCE 1, R. I. 
Soles Offices: Boston + Philadelphia + Utica * Charlotte + Atlanta + Los Angeles 


yi 


Montreal « Hamilton, Canada 


Agents in every principal textile center throughout the world. 


For further information use Handy Return Card, Page 195 
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by Thurston Powell 
Exclusive 


Part 2* 


Operating and Caring for the 
Stop Motion. Not too long ago the 
single mechanical stop-motion was 
changed over to a double stop- 
motion working electrically. This 
is a great improvement, but like 
all improvements it brought its 
own problems along with it. 

The important part of this sec- 


*The first installment of this article 
presenting fundamentals which knitting 
department foremen should find useful in 
training, appeared in the January, 195%, 
issue, pp. 119-121 
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All knitters should know how the stop motion performs, how to keep it clean and working. 


tion is not what can be done to im- 
prove the stop-motion, but how to 
keep the gadget as it is currently 
used in good working order. This 
should be known to all expert 
knitters, since it is a part of all 
modern knitting machines. 

The stop-motion is attached to a 
leg of the machine. Here there is a 
male-female connection, a ring and 
a spindle. All of these connections 
are naturally positive electrically 
and therefore attract lint (heaven 
knows there is lint enough in a 
mill), and all of it whirls toward 


these connections and settles. 

Unless the operator remembers 
to clean off the ring and spindle at 
the beginning of each shift, the 
current will break off in no time. 
It might be well to clean it off 
during the shift, too. It doesn’t take 
much lint to clog a delicate elec- 
trical connection. 

The upper stop-motion is espe- 
cially sensitive. Two porcelain 
forks guide the yarn, and porcelain 
is easily broken. When that hap- 
pens, the yarn runs onto the hair- 
pin with disastrous results. An eye 
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Knitted Elegance 


“Elegant” the only way to describe the luxurious coat fabrics produced on Wildman 
Jacquard “Hi-Pile” knitters. * “Versatile” best describes the capabilities of this unique 
machine. With a range of fabrics from glamorous outerwear to industrial coverings, the 
Wildman Jacquard “Hi-Pile” knitter is a sound investment. * For complete information 


write: 


WILDMAN JACQUARD 





kept on the upper stop-motion will 
save many a press-off. Lint may 
also collect on the hair-pin, mak- 
ing it work hard and then jam, 
and thus crack off the porcelain. A 
knitter with a weather-eye on the 
upper stop-motion will save him- 
self a great amount of trouble on 
his shift. 

The lower stop-motion is less 
delicate; it is mounted just above 
the guides and operates only 
when the yarn breaks between the 
upper stop-motion and the guides. 
This rarely occurs, but nonethe- 
less, it is equally sensitive to lint 
and must be kept free of it for 
carefree operation of the machine. 


The Knitter’s Knot. There is 
beauty in the way an experienced 
knitter’s hands flick out into the 
moving yarns of a busy machine, 
catch a broken strand and knot it 
together instantly and without 
stopping the machine, and find as 
the finished fabric slips out that 
there is no sign whatever that the 
yarn has been broken. 

That “knitter’s knot” is among 
the first things you will learn. It 
takes skill and care to tie a knot 
which won’t show in the finished 
fabric. And to leave ends, any ends 
longer than a quarter-inch, is to 
create a “slub’” knot which will 
foul up the needles and cause a 
dropped stitch and a hole in the 
fabric. 


Take-up Motion. The pressure 
of the take-up rollers on each par- 
ticular type of fabric is very es- 
sential indeed. Once the machine 
has been set for the fabric you are 
going to run, never leave the ma- 
chine until you have examined the 
fabric after it has gone through 
the take-up. The fabric must be 
even all the way across the take- 
up, since if one end of the take- 
up is pulling tighter than the 
other the number of stitches at one 
end will be greater than at the 
other. 

It is not difficult to determine if 
the take-up is correctly adjusted. 
Simply count the stitches at sev- 
eral points across the roll of fab- 
ric. If the count is similar at each 
point, your machine is running 
properly. (Weights on the take-up 
should be adjusted before the 
stitch is changed, of course.) 


The gears should be_ kept 
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Set the take-up motion to pull evenly across fabric and to avoid distorting stitch count. 


scrupulously clean, since if they 
are clogged there will be a slip- 
page and lag in the take-up. Some- 
times when this happens an in- 
experienced operator often decides 
to cut the take-up belt, but this 
may be unnecessary. Check the 
gears first. 

You will often find that oil and 
lint have collected and hardened 
between the teeth. Use the air hose 
thoroughly on these parts; if, after 
this, it is still a little slack, a very 
small cut in the belt will probably 
do the trick. A quarter of an inch 
cut is usually ample. 

Also, watch the “muck” and oil 
that tends to collect on the ends of 
the take-up rollers. It is not 
enough to apply the air-hose only 
to the visible parts. It is under the 
rollers, where oil can seep out un- 
noticed, that the damage is done. 
With a piece of clean fabric wipe 
underneath the rollers and the hub 


in which the rollers work. Con- 
tinue to wipe until a clean piece of 
fabric shows no trace of dirt or oil. 
This should be done at the start of 
each shift. 

It is worth mentioning, too, that 
much cleaning can be avoided by 
proper oiling. A single drop to each 
oil hole is plenty: more will sim- 
ply result in a mess, 

Cleaning the machine at the 
start of each shift is a valuable 
habit to acquire. A_ thorough 
cleaning at that time with a fleece- 
lined wiper will eliminate trouble 
for the entire shift, since there- 
after a quick puff from the air- 
hose every forty minutes or so wil! 
keep the machine neat and clean. 


The Clutch, It is extremely im- 
portant for a knitter to under- 
stand the operation of the clutch. 
A badly worn or improperly ad- 
justed clutch is a major headache 
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GET 
BETTER 
RESULTS 


WITH 


REINER 
Pats 


Sewice 


Reiner machines are built to give long, trouble- 
free service. When, however, replacement parts are 
needed BE SURE TO GET REINER-MADE PARTS— 


exact duplicates of original replacement. 
Nothing works better with a Reiner machine than 
an original replacement Reiner part. 


> > > . 
Same Day Cmeirgency Service 


ROBERT 


10 MINUTES FROM TIMES SQUARE 
Toke Bus Nos. 61 or 67, from Plotform No. 60, Port Authority Bus 
Terminal, 41st Street and 8th Avenue, New York City. Get off at 
Pleasont Avenue, Weehowken, New Jersey. From there turn left 


RPORAT ond walk through the underpass up to Gregory Avenue .. . TELE- 
INCO ad PHONE: UNION 7-0502, 0503, 0504, and 0505. From New York 
City call LONGACRE 4-6882. 


FOUNDED IN 1903 550-564 GREGORY AVENUE, WEEHAWKEN, NEW JERSEY 


AN HONORED NAME IN TEXTILE MACHINES SINCE 1903 
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Customers are fussy about the fabric's construction, sonever count stitches unless fabric is in relaxed state. 


for the knitter and an equally 
major cause of needless waste of 
time and money. 

For example, a worn clutch 
eventually gets to the point where 
the machine must be “pushed” in 
order to get it started. This is a 
nuisance and a waste of time. 
Moreover, the chances are that the 
knitter will thus get his hands 
dirty, and so he must either take 
time off to clean up or run the risk 
of soiling the fabric. Moreover, 
you can get hurt in such an opera- 
tion. 

A too-tight clutch, on the other 
hand, will sometimes run away, 
wasting a great amount of money 
in replacing the needles, not to 
mention the time during which the 
machine is non-productive. Make 
yourself thoroughly familiar with 
the proper operation of a clutch, 
and at the first indication of trou- 
ble summon the fixer. It should be 
set so that just a little movement 
of the turn-wheel will start it 
smoothly. 


Stitch Counting. Accurate stitch- 
count is of course vitally im- 
portant, but it is impossible on 
such machines as Brinton or Su- 
preme, where the fabric is rolled 
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as it is knitted. The reason is that 
a count made on the roll or above 
the pressure rollers will never be 
accurate, since the fabric is tight- 
ly stretched. 

Proper practice is this: after 
changing the stitch, start the ma- 
chine and let it run until the fab- 
ric at the point where the change 
was made (you will mark this at 
the time) has been rolled onto the 
fabric roller. Stop the machine, cut 
out a sizable piece, and lay it out 
on a flat surface. Count the stitches 
in this relaxed piece of fabric. Your 
count will thus be perfectly accu- 
rate at all times. 


Seconds Prevention. Seconds 
should be detected by the knitter 
the moment they happen. That’s 
what he’s at the machine for. An 
expert knitter should take enough 
pride in his work to spot a condi- 
tion which is resulting in imperfect 
fabric as soon as it happens, and 
know enough about his trade to 
correct it at once. 

Actually, a machine which is 
creating “seconds” is making trou- 
ble. It is not running properly, and 
the longer it goes on the worse it 
will get. 


One very frequent cause of 


flawed fabric is a faulty needle. 
There’s no use pretending that it 
will cure itself. The operator 
should have sufficient knowledge 
of his machine and confidence in 
his own judgment to stop the ma- 
chine the minute he sees a hole 
appearing in the fabric. 

But if it is not a faulty needle? 
A bent needle is the most usual 
cause, and easily cured, but per- 
haps upon inspection the needles 
appear to be quite O.K. Very well, 
there are other Here is 
where experience and intelligence 
count in a knitter. 

For instance, a guide improperly 
adjusted will cause a drop-stitch 
just as surely as will a bent needle. 
A cam pulled in too much will 
cause the yarn to shed too quickly. 
And of course there is always the 
possibility of slub or trash in the 
yarn itself. A good operator stops 
his machine at the first glimpse of 
trouble in the fabric, and uses his 
intelligence to determine the cause. 


causes. 


Oiling. I have already said that a 
single drop of oil is enough. But 
that drop will do no good if it 
doesn’t get through the oil-hole to 
the part which it is supposed to 
lubricate. 

(Continued on page 156) 





Get Rid of all DUST 
and LINT 


by BLOWING 
by SUCTION 


. IZ THUMB CONTROL - 
The § ON THIS PNEUMATIC 
CMI VACUUM CLEANER, 
PNEUMATIC & GETS OUT ALL THE 
INDUSTRIAL | DUST and LINT 
VACUUM | FROM THE MOST HARD 
CLEANER " TO GET AT PLACES 
| EASILY AND QUICKLY 


Portable and easy 

to connect to your - 

present air hoses. 4 
_will clean your 

machines in a jiffy. 


A TRIAL 
WILL CONVINCE YOU 


SCOTT & WILLIAMS, INC. 


MAIN OFFICE AND PLANTS: LACONIA, NEW HAMPSHIRE 


For further information use Handy Return Card, Page 195 TEXTILE INDUSTRIES for February, 1959 
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MILCO goes high speed 


10,000 racks of jersey knit fabric at 806 
courses per minute... without a defect! 


Milco Undergarment Co., Inc., Bloomsburg, Pa., has a battery of 12 
high-speed “READING” Tricot Machines, knitting plain jersey fabric 
for their line of Columbia Maid panties, slips, half slips, and night- 
gowns. Check these results: 

e Vibration-free operation at 800 courses per minute, 24 hours 
a day, seven days a week. 

e Constant runner length with high degree of uniformity in 
fabric yield. Tension-free let-off motion proved in two years 
of production runs. Cloth yield is held within 5 points. 

e Up to 10,000 racks of 55 denier, 28 gauge acetate without a 
defect. 

e Up to 500 racks of 32 gauge nylon without a defect. 

e No appreciable guide wear, even.on the first machine that 
went into operation in December, 1956. 


“READING” Tricot Machines accommodate warps up to 32” diam- 
eter. Knitting width, 168”. 2-bar convertible to 3-bar operation. See 
the “READING” Tricot Machine in operation or let us send details. 


Wire Products Division 
TEXTILE MACHINE WORKS « READING « PENNA. 
Builders of Textile Machinery Since 1900 








TREADING” 
Tricot Machine 


For further information use Handy Return Card, Page 195 
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Obviously, small holes are 
natural places for lint to accumu- 
late, and if the hole is permitted to 
stay clogged, the natural result is 
a burned out part which must be 
replaced at great expense in time 
and money. 

Fortunately it is extremely sim- 
ple to guard against this. Make it 
a practice to examine oil-holes 
carefully, and if you suspect that 
lint has gathered in one, break off 
the latch of a used needle, clear the 
hole with the hook. If the oil-hole 
is too tiny to admit the hook, break 
off the hook and use the point of 
the needle. 

A used needle can also be used 
to clear away yarn which has col- 
lected on the take-up _ rollers 
around the cogs, and on the shaft 
of the machine. Break off the latch 
and pick the yarn away, a little at 
a time, with the hook. Don’t try to 
haul it all off at once, since this 
will probably break the hook and 


Tips for knitting seamless hosiery 


# SUGGESTIONS which will] 
hosiery manufacturers in 
obtaining maximum advantage from 


assist 


seamless 


The Chemstrand Corp.’s recently an- 
package of 15 
denier monofilament have been pub- 
lished by this fiber producer*. Includ- 
ed are the following: 


nounced warp-wind 


1. Position the first guide eye ap- 
proximately 8” from the top of the 
package to reduce friction and permit 
proper ballooning. 

2. Place the package in an upright 
position so that the yarn delivers over 
the top of the bobbin. 

3. Locate the center of the package 
directly under the first guide eye. An 
off-center delivery or a tilted bobbin 
can cause excessive tighter 
stitches, and shorter stockings, The 
bobbins should be firmly positioned 
on studs or bushed studs to keep them 
in positive alignment. 

4. Reduce tension to the 
possible level by: 

a. Decreasing the number of yarn 
contact points to a minimum. 
b. Eliminating rough and grooved 
steel and porcelain contact 
surfaces. These should prefer- 
ably be replaced with abra- 
sion-resistant contact surfaces 


tension, 


lowest 


*Bulletin No. 4.12 entitled “The New 
Chemstrand Nylon Warp-Wind Package for 
Improved Quality Seamless Hosiery.” 
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will certainly hurt your fingers. 

There is another use for a used 
needle — when the dial needle 
breaks in half, leaving the butt in 
the machine. Getting that butt out 
can be a trying and time-consum- 
ing job, what with removing 
screws and cams and rings. It’s 
worth a “fishing” expedition. 

Using a needle of a gauge one 
size smaller than the broken butt 
(work the slot in the ring directly 
over the butt), turn the hook flat 
down, ease it into the slot, and 
work it behind the butt. When and 
if you catch the back of the butt 
with the hook, ease it carefully 
out. If you are fortunate, and the 
slot hasn’t been damaged, the butt 
will slip out easily. 

Patience. If it doesn’t work, you 
haven’t lost a thing. If it does 
work, you’ve saved half a day of 
machine downtime. 

Care. This 


Yarn—Handle With 


having low friction coeffi- 
cients. 

. Feeding the yarn to the knitt- 
ing elements in as straight a 


line as possible. 


may seem a minor matter to new- 
comers to a knitting room, but it is 
not. Yarn is sometimes kept in 
bins quite a distance from the ma- 
chines. The yarn is valuable and is 
carefully wound on the cones for 
immediate use in the machines, 
but it is delicate and fragile. Drop- 
ping it means dirtying it and even 
jarring it out of its arranged coils 
on the cone. 

For a machine holding twelve 
cones or more, a knitter should 
carry never more than six cones. 
Arrange the cones along your 
arm, one turned one way, the next 
the other. 

Hold the sixth cone with three 
fingers inside the cone and the 
thumb pressed against the yarn. 
You may, if you wish, then lift one 
cone from your left arm and carry 
it in your right hand. Haphazard 
gathering up of yarn cones in- 
evitably means snarling on the ma- 
chine and seconds. THE END 


from warp-wind packages 


5. Handle the package so that the 
yarn is untouched during the unwrap- 
ping and positioning operation, This 
prevents finger or sweat stains, and 
ensures against disturbing yarn lay. 


Typical machine set-up for knitting seamless hosiery from the warp-wind package. 
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. Ceramic eyelet 
. Ceramic ring 
3. Ceramic post 

. Ceramic sleeve 

. Ceramic throat plate 
3. Matte-finish metal 

tensioning discs 

. Warp-wind package 
. Yarn takeup wire 











KNITTER HINTS NO. 54 


Hard-to-reach bearings need oil, too 
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Trim 


Oil all bearings regularly and sparingly 


Wasted oil soils the goods, raises costs 
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YARN DYEING SERVICE 


5 Reasons Why It Delivers Consistent, 
Unsurpassed Quality 


On the opposite page you can see for yourself two reasons why we deliver consistent and un- 
surpassed yarn dyeing quality. The reasons are as follows:— 


1. FRANKLIN SPRING. This spring permits harder packages to be compressed less and softer 
packages to be compressed more into a column of uniform density. Uniform penetration of 
the dye liquor and uniform shades result. The 156” diameter tube lessens the differential be- 
tween the inside diameter and the outside diameter of the package, so the dyestuff does not 
tend to concentrate on the inside. The liberal spaces between the wire spirals also permit a free 
flow of the dye liquor. White “cross overs” seldom occur. 


. LARGE DYE BATCHES. If you need long runs of one shade, we can supply that shade in ONE 
DYE BATCH — up to 2000 Ibs. in size. Thus you don’t have to worry about mixed dye batches. 


The other 3 reasons are not illustrated, but they are nonetheless real or important. We refer to:— 


3. MULTIPLE DYEING MACHINE SIZES:—we have 14 different sizes of machines in our dye 
plants. Thus we can fit the machine to the poundage of yarn required. The proper ratio of dye 
liquor to yarn poundage is maintained. The chances 
of offshade work are minimized. Multiple batches of 

the same shade are unnecessary. 


4. UNEQUALLED EXPERIENCE. Nothing takes the 


place of experience in yarn dyeing and we have an 
unequalled record in this respect. In our 48 years of 
? Rots experience we have dyed more than 700 million Ibs. 


of yarn for practically every branch of the industry. 


5. LABORATORY CONTROL. Our experimenting is 

done in the laboratory — not in the dye house. When 

the dye house receives your yarn, it also receives 

definite formula instructions. The necessity for re- 

processing is minimized and the quality of your yarn 
Dyers of cotton (carded, combed is safeguarded. 


mercerized) *« Orlon® (yarn and 
tow) * Acrilan * Dacront + Ban 
Lon * Helanca + Spun Nylon 
Spun Rayon « Blends + Wool & 
Worsted Yaron all yarns on 


Franklin compressible spring ex 
clusively Franklin Process Yarn Dyeing Service is 
, cet tai _* he a : se Be “conveniently yours” from 4 different dye- 
a EE een ing and bleaching plants. Order from our 
oS a lis Mead Bids nearest plant or office and get quality that is 
recognized by your customers and that you 
can point to with pride. 


k for 


For further information use Handy Return Card, Page 195 TEXTILE INDUSTRIES for February, 1959 
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Loading dye packages in dyeing machine in one of our 
dyeing plants. Each machine shown has a 2000 Ib. capacity. 
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X-ray view of Franklin 
Package—the “‘secret”’ 
of uniform shades. 
Don’t say “packaged dyed”. 


Say “FRANKLIN DYED”. 
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NEW WEB ENCLOSURE FOR COM- 


NEW ANTIFRICTION TOP ROLL 
PLETE WEB PROTECTION ‘ 


BEARINGS FOR LONGER, CLEANER 
<i 


SACO-LOWELL 
Sar Goewenes ven vescm VERSAMATIC =~ 
gp DRAWING IS BEST 


COILING 


NEW CLEARER PRESSURE PLATES 
FOR CLEANER ROLLS 


NEW ANTIFRICTION TURNTABLE 


FOR SMOOTH TURNING WITH 
LARGE CANS 


NEW CLEARER COMB COMPACTOR 
FOR LESS ROLL PICKING 


a Versamatic installation NEW OIL INDICATOR ON COILER 


GEAR BOX FOR VISUAL O/L CHECK 


assures you of highest fH 
production of quality 


sliver by every standard 


PER DELIVERY 
PER MAN HOUR 
PER HORSEPOWER 
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e Letters to Editor * Technical Discussion * 


* Manufacturing Briefs * Kinks & Short Cuts * Comments from Readers * 


THE EDITORS: 


I have read with considerable 
interest the comments on single- 
yarn twist variation appearing in 
the “How Other Men Manage” sec- 
tion of the September, 1958, issue 
of TEXTILE INDUSTRIES. Apparently 
it all started with the article “A 
Study of Twist Variations’ suk- 
mitted by CONTRIBUTOR No. 9085, 
appearing in the April (1958) 
issue. I failed to read that article 
when it was first published, so I 
looked it up and read it. 


In the first place, we would 
question any conclusions based up- 
on tests on only one bobbin of yarn 
as were described in the original 
article. We have also had twist 
troubles, and our laboratory has 
made hundreds of single-yarn twist 
tests during the past few months. 


variation 
bobbin, but also 
bobbin. 


issue, 
of the September 
that 
the averages of 30.18, 


Twist testing method challenged and defended 


TWIST VARIATION 


Top of 
Bobbin 


Average 

High 

Low MOBS 
I 
Range ‘ 

Factor 

Cy. FS 


Not only do we find considerable 


the individual 
from bobbin to 


within 


Next, we question the reliability 


of only 20 one-inch tests. Referring 


to Table 1, on page 159 of the April 
also reprinted on page 136 
issue, we feel 
chance that 
30.08, 29.58, 


it was by pure 


Down 


30.08 
37.00 
20.00 
17.00 
56.52 

0.27 
15.26 


Vy 2 % 
Down Down Bottom 
28.73 
44.00 
19.00 
25.00 
87.02 
0.27 
21.07 


29.58 
41.50 
19.00 
22.50 
76.06 

0.27 
20.54 


29.25 
41.00 
20.00 
21.00 
71.79 

0.27 
19.38 


29.25, and 28.73 turns per inch 
came so close to the standard turns 
per inch, 29.50. 

Although we do not claim to be 
statisticians, we do have some 
knowledge of statistical analysis, 
so we have calculated the coeffi- 
cient of variation of the results of 
the tests, as given in the above 
table, using the range method. 

We then referred to a table that 


Need an extra $1002 Who doesn't? Enter TI's Kink Contest! 


Send your entry now! This contest ends April 15, 1959 


TEXTILE 


INDUSTRIES for February, 1959 


Every kink, short-cut, time- 
saver, or quality improvement 
suggestion entered in the con- 
test will be paid for immediate- 
ly upon acceptance. The $100 
award will be made as soon as 
all entries are adjudged. 


The contest rules are simple: 


& All contributions must be 
postmarked not later than mid- 
night, April 15, 1959. 

& No limit to the number of 
entries an individual may sub- 
mit in any one contest. 


> All entries paid for upon 
acceptance — no waiting. Extra 
payment for photographs that 
are usable, Extra consideration 
is also given kinks accompanied 
by legible pencil sketches or 
drawings. 

> Entries must not have 
been published previously and 
must not be submitted to any 
other publication. 

Send your contest entry to: 
Editors TEXTILE INDUSTRIES 
806 Peachtree St., N. E. 
Atlanta 8, Georgia 
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touch . . . “polish-filtered” to fully insure consistent 
quality. 

Another important fact .. . our newly expanded and mod- 
ernized plant at South Charleston, W. Va. is ideally 
located for unbeatable service to major textile centers. 


If you haven’t used Westvaco Caustic recently, you should 
do so soon. Let us ship a trial order now. 


CAUSTIC SODA: Liquid 73%; Liquid 50%, Regular and 
Low-Chloride Grades; Flake, Solid and Ground. 


CAUSTIC POTASH: 45% and 50% Liquid; Flake and Solid. 


Putting ldeas to Work 
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Westvaco Chlior-Alkali Division 


AND CHEMICAL General Sales Offices: 
nach toc Sie 161 E. 42nd STREET, NEW YORK 17 
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we have showing the number of 
tests to be made for various de- 
grees of accuracy. Using the col- 
umn headed 5 per cent sampling 
risk (95 per cent probability) and 
3 per cent sampling error, the num- 
ber of tests required, when the var- 
iation is as great as that shown 
above, would be prohibitive. For 
those sections of the bobbin with 
the coefficient of variation of 
around 20 per cent, about 178 de- 
terminations of twist would be re- 
quired. For the section with a 
C. V. of 15 per cent, about 99 tests 
would be needed to satisfy the 
statistical requirements as outlined 
above. 

We should like to comment on 
the one-inch, or direct method, of 
making single yarn twist tests. This 
method is advocated by the Ameri- 
can Society for Testing Materials 
(A.S.T.M.). We know, personally, 
that a vast amount of data were 
gathered by the task group which 
worked on this test method. (Ac- 
tually, we believe that the method 
calls for a gauge length slightly less 
than the length of the fibers in the 
yarn, rather than a definite one- 
inch length.) 

While our laboratory did not 
participate in the work of this task 
group, we have made a number of 
tests by the direct method. Our 
conclusions were that, while this 
method would doubtless yield more 
accurate results than the untwist- 
twist method, and would be very 
good for research work, it was too 
slow for every day, routine testing, 
which we have to do in our labora- 
tory. 

CONTRIBUTOR No. 1091 

(For reader convenience we held 
the above item until we could get 
the following reply from the author 
in question.—The Editors) 


THE EDITORS: 

I am very pleased at the interest 
shown by the readers of TEXTILE 
INDUSTRIES in my article “A 
Study of Twist Variation” which 
appeared in the April, 1958, issue. 

With reference to the comments 
of CONTRIBUTOR No. 1091 I would 
point out that the sole reason for 
testing the twist on the one bobbin 
was to ascertain whether there 
would be an adverse effect on the 
twist if a 7” spinning bobbin were 
to be substituted for the regular 
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6” bobbin, For this reason the tests 
were made at several stages along 
the length of the 7” bobbin as 
shown in Table 1 of the original 
article. 

The reader questions the con- 
clusions based on tests made on 
only one bobbin. He also doubts 
the reliability of only 20 one-inch 
twist tests. However, I have found 
over the course of years that 20 
one-inch twist tests, when made 
by an experienced technician, give 
a good practical indication of the 
trend of the twist. It is true, as the 
reader points out, that there will 
be variation between bobbins as 
well as within the one bobbin. The 
vagaries of the twist within the 
one bobbin are shown in Table 1 
under the heading ‘“‘Bottom”’ where 
the twist for one inch was 19.00, 
and the very next inch was 41.50. 
Results like this are common in all 
one-inch twist tests, on fine, single 
cotton yarns. 


—— 


~ 


(~~ 


will be found to be a quite logical 
occurrence, 

The lower average at the “Bot- 
tom” in the case under review was 
not considered a deterrent to the 
twist in general. 

Regarding the comment of the 
reader in connection with the one- 
inch or direct method versus the 
untwist-twist method, this contrib- 
utor, after years of experimenting, 
has concluded that the direct meth- 
od, in spite of its slowness, is still 
a dependable one. 

It may be pointed out that the 
average for the entire 100 tests 
shown in Table 1 comes to 29.56, 
very close to the standard of 29.50. 

As for the reader’s remarks 
about not claiming to be a statis- 
tician, we might inject a bit of hu- 


TABLE 1 
Twist Tests at Five Different Places 
Along the Traverse of a Seven-Inch Spinning Bobbin 
90s Cotton Yarn 


Top of “% 
bobbin down 
21.00 26.00 
27.00 27.00 
22.00 33.50 
25.00 30.00 
35.00 32.00 
35.90 27.00 
23.50 32.00 
41.00 29.00 
30.00 30.50 
35.50 31.00 
30.00 35.00 
27.00 31.00 
40.50 27.50 
32.00 34.00 
33.00 20.00 
25.00 37.00 
31.00 24.50 
21.00 34.50 
42.50 27.00 
26.50 33.00 


30.08 
20.00 
37.00 


30.18 
21.00 
42.50 


Average 
Range 


Ya % 
down down 
22.50 23.00 
20.00 29.00 
35.00 20.00 
21.00 37.50 
33.00 35.00 
29.00 25.00 
27.00 29.00 
25.00 22.00 
41.00 37.50 
31.00 28.50 
19.00 31.00 
25.00 41.00 
27.00 40.00 
35.00 29.00 
35.00 35.00 
34.00 23.00 
27.50 25.50 
28.00 20.00 
35.00 29.00 
41.50 25.00 


29.25 
20.00 
41.00 


29.58 
19.00 
41.50 


Standard turns per inch: 29.50 


It is interesting to note, when 
scrutinizing the averages in Table 
1, that there is a consistent drop 
in twist from the “Top of the Bob- 
bin” to the “Bottom.” This would 
indicate that as the length of yarn 
increases from the spinning rolls 
there is less twist inserted. This 


mor by presenting a quotation that 
Leslie E. Simons gives in his “An 
Engineers Manual of Statistical 
Methods,” fifth printing, page 133: 
“Statistics? I can prove anything 
by statistics except the truth’— 
George Canning (1770-1827) 
CONTRIBUTOR No. 9085 
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Speed weaving of samples with decorative ends 


THE EDITORS: 

When samples of new styles or 
colors are to be woven, the stylist 
will often want to try out several 
different combinations of decora- 
tive warp yarns on the same basic 
ground warp. These decorative 
yarns are frequently used as cords, 
or in small stripes; and while the 
ground warp remains the same, 
these decorative ends are not al- 
ways introduced as the same stripe 
from sample to sample. Making 
separate sample warps for each 
proposed style can be a long and 
costly process. 

To overcome this, several meth- 
ods of inserting the fancy yarns on 
standard basic warps have been 
tried. These methods include run- 
ning the decorative yarns from a 
small creel at the back of the loom, 
or making reelings of these yarns 
on a yarn reel or at the warper 
and tying them in on the warp by 
hand as required. Another method 
sometimes used is to have two 
loom beams, putting all the ground 
yarn on one beam and all the dec- 


orative yarns on a second, or top 
beam, then breaking out ground 
warp ends and tying in the fancy 
yarns in their place as predeter- 
mined by the design. 

Probably the best method, when 
not too many decorative ends are 
involved, is to put all the proposed 
decorative yarns together with a 
full complement of ground yarns 
on one loom beam. The decorative 
ends are dressed side by side with 
the ground ends they are intended 
to replace. When not being used, 
these decorative ends are not drawn 
in through the heddles, drop wires, 
or reed, but instead are simply 
brought forward through the har- 
ness and laid over the reed cap. 

They are then grouped together 
into convenient bunches and fast- 
ened to an appropriate weight. The 
weights will supply sufficient ten- 
sion to these ends to keep them 
moving off of the loom beam as 
the cloth is woven. It will be neces- 
sary for the weaver occasionally to 
adjust the position of the weights, 
as required, so that they will not 


Why can't we spin a perfect yarn? 


THE EDITORS: 

Yarn quality depends upon di- 
vided responsibilities involving two 
natural or fundamental sets of 
cause factors. One set is associated 
with the inherent or potential tex- 
tile quality of the fibers that are 
processed, These are the responsi- 
bility of the cotton buyer. The oth- 
er set is associated with the proc- 
essing into yarn, and this is the 
responsibility of production man- 
agement. 

It is impossible to separate clear- 
ly and evaluate independently the 
effect of these two sets of cause 
factors. Therefore it is impossible 
to clearly differentiate the respon- 
sibility for existing yarn quality. 
The best effort in this direction is 
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to measure yarn evenness and uni- 
formity. 

Evenness is regularity in size 
along one end of yarn. Uniformity 
is the conformance in size of in- 
dividual ends to a nominal yarn 
count. 

One of the spinner’s primary ob- 
jectives and responsibilities is to 
separate, orient, and position the 
fibers evenly within each end. 

The meaning of evenness must be 
clarified. A spinner cannot expect 
to achieve an ideal arrangement of 
fibers. This would be a systematic 
distribution comparable to laying 
shingles on a roof top. His concep- 
tion of perfection is a random ar- 
rangement such as snow flakes or 
raindrops falling in still atmos- 


drag on the floor and allow the 
decorative ends to become slack. 

The drawing-in draft for the 
sample warp containing the extra 
decorative ends should be made out 
in such a manner as to show the 
extra ends without a heddle eye 
provided for them. These ends may 
be indicated in colored pencil for 
the benefit of the drawing-in hand 
if so desired. The drawing-in hand 
will pull these ends through the 
harness without drawing them 
through a heddle or in a dent of 
the reed. When needed, the deco- 
rative ends are drawn in to replace 
ground ends. 

This method does entail a certain 
amount of waste of yarn but this 
cost is usually more than offset by 
the saving in time and labor in 
changing from one decorative end 
to another. There is also a consid- 
erable saving in downtime on the 
loom by using this method and this 
can be an important consideration 
especially when a weave room pro- 
duction loom has been taken over 
for sample purposes. 

CONTRIBUTOR No. 1102 


pheres. 


Arrangement of Fibers. Syste- 
matic arrangement is in the field 
of engineering planning. Random 
arrangement is in the field of 
chance and must be analyzed by 
statistical methods. Using approved 
statistical formulas we can predict 
the amount of unevenness that may 
be expected from a random ar- 
rangement of fibers. The coeffi- 
cient of variation (CV) is an eval- 
uation in per cent of the degree of 
unevenness, 

It is common knowledge that 
relative (per cent) evenness de- 
pends upon (1) bulk and (2) size 
of the independent units that are 
randomly arranged. In textiles, 
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Change soiled, gray goods from “seconds” to “perfects” 
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nical information on how you can increase your “perfect” 
output. Write today ! 
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bulk is expressed as weight per 
yarn or its reciprocal such as a 
hank size or yarn count. Ordinarily 
we consider a single fiber as an in- 
dividual unit. Both of these factors 
determine the number of fibers (n) 
per cross section. 

If n is the average number of 
individual fibers per cross section, 
then N is the average number of 
fiber groups (one or more fibers) 
that are drafted as a group and 
not as individual fibers. As ex- 
plained above, there are many rea- 
sons why individual fiber move- 
ment is not attained. 

A large value for N denotes 
poor fiber separation or lack of 
drafting control. It is variable, as 
might be expected, and is affected 
both by the raw material and qual- 
ity of processing. We cannot meas- 
ure it directly, but we can calcu- 
late its average value. 

The ultimate in yarn evenness 
that can be expected is a perfect 
random arrangement of _ fibers. 
A CV value for this degree of 
unevenness can be calculated: 


CVvV= 100 


Va 
Where: 
n average number of fibers per yarn cross 
section 
15,000 
n Sw 
Count x fiber micrograms per Inch 


To attain such perfection, each 
fiber must be absolutely free to be 
moved or drafted independently of 


Lap Weight 


any other fiber. Moreover, there 
must be a perfect random arrange- 
ment of fibers in the picker lap, 
and subsequent processing and 
drafting must not disturb the ran- 
dom arrangement, during the 
drafting operations. 

We realize this degree of perfec- 
tion cannot be attained for a num- 
ber of reasons: 

1. There is not a perfect ran- 
dom arrangement of fibers 
in the picker lap, because 
the raw stock contains tufts 
and tangles of fibers and is 
not uniformly opened at 
picking. 

(a) Fibers are ginned from 
the seed in tufts with 
their root ends grouped 
fairly well in line. 


b 


on ae 


(b) 
(c) 
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There are tangles com- 
pressed together. 
Opening and picking 
breaks stock into flock 
about 0.1 - 0.3 grain. 
Picker lap stock at its 
best is a random ar- 
rangement of flock or 
masses of fiber: Masses 
varying in size from 
single fiber up to 0.5 
grain or about 7,500 
fibers. 


2. Although carding does a good 
job separating fibers, the resi- 


TABLE I 


Index of Irregularity for the Various Yarn-Making Processes 


Material CV: 


15.2-oz lap 4.0 


60-grain 


CV: 
Observed Theoretical 


0.059 


CV:/CV 
Index 


67.79 


fin. drawing 


0.70-hank roving 


1.00-hank roving 
10s yarn 
30s yarn 
*Fiber finness 4.2 micrograms per inch. One grain equals 64,798.918 micrograms. 
4595 fibers x 4.2 


Therefore 


0.62375 
1.40 

1.673 4 
5.291 2 
9.17 2 


3.8 
7.0 
8.0 
15.0 
22.0 


6.092 
5.00 
782 
835 
40 


(Index)? 
2 (Avg. No. 
fibers per group) 


4595 — 0.296 grains* 


37 
25 
23 
8 
6 


= 0.2% grains er average size tuft in picker lap. 


64798.918 


TABLE 2 
Effect of Tuft Size on Picker Lap Short-Term Unevenness CV 


Size and Number of Tufts Related to CV 





Ounces 
per 
yard 


14.0 
14.5 
15.0 
15.5 
16.0 
16.5 


grains —— 
per 
inch* 


170.128 
176.204 
182.280 
188.356 
194.43 1944 


200.508 2005 
7000 x oz/yd 
16 x 36" 


Number** 
1701 
1762 
1823 
1882 


*Grains per inch = 


**No. of tufts of designated size per inch of lap 


CV — 
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“0.1 grain 


0. 


2 grain 


CVv*** Number CV 


2.42 
2.38 
2.34 
2.30 
2.27 
2.23 


851 
881 
911 
942 
972 
1002 


grains per inch of lap weight 


grains 


3.43 
3.37 
3.31 
3.26 
3.21 
3.16 


per tuft 


ce 0.3 grain 
Number ‘cv Number 
576 4.20 425 
587 4.13 441 
610 4.56 456 
627 3.99 471 
3.93 486 
3.87 


. Example: 


0.4 grain 
CV 
4.85 
4.76 
4.68 
4.61 
4.53 
4.47 


Number cv 
340 5.42 
352 5.32 
365 5.24 
376 5.15 
389 5.07 
401 4.99 


170.128 grains per inch 


————— 


= 1701 


0.1 grain per tuft 
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Tufts with weights (0.1, 0.2, 0.3, 0.4 and 0.5 gr) corresponding to columns in Table 2. 


dual effect of flock from the 

picker lap remains. 

(a) Carding passes along 
most of the unevenness 
in the picker lap. 
About 3,000,000 fibers 
are presented by the 
feed roll to the lickerin 
continuously, but there 
is little lengthwise 
evening action. Fiber 
passage is mostly an 
orderly procession. 

3. Doubling at drawing greatly 
promotes a random arrange- 
ment of fibers. 

(a) 36 doublings should re- 
duce unevenness to 1/6 
that of card sliver, both 
long term and _ short 
term, 

Long term (wt/yd) un- 

evenness is definitely 

reduced. 

In spite of theoretical 

possibilities short-term 

(inch-to-inch) is not 

greatly reduced if at 

all. 

4. Drafting lacks perfect fiber 
control. 

(a) Fibers shorter than dis- 

tance between nips of 
drafting rolls must 
float across drafting 
zone. 
Fiber tangle tends to 
move as a group. 
Drafting waves are de- 
veloped at point of sud- 
den acceleration where 
fibers leave influence 
of back roll speed and 
enter influence of next 
roll speed. 

5. Mechanical faults introduce 
periodic thick and thin places. 

(a) Eccentricity in drafting 

roll1_= rhythmically 
changes draft. 

(b) Irregularity (choke, 

defect, etc.) periodical- 
ly changes draft. 


(b) 


(b) 


(c) 


(b) 
(c) 
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Actual unevenness CV as a result 
of all causes is considerably great- 
er than a perfectly random ar- 
rangement of fibers. The ratio is 
called index of irregularity and is 
equal to CV actual/CV theoretical. 
This ratio or index of irregularity 
improves from an average value of 
about 8 for card sliver to about 2.5 
for 30’s carded yarn. 

Corresponding to the equation 

100 


Va 
where n equals the average num- 
ber of fibers per cross section, let 
us write the equation: 


CV (theoretical) = 





100 





CV (actual) 


VN 
where N equals the average num- 
ber of fibrous groups, tangles, or 
units that for any of the number of 
reasons listed above move together 
as a group rather than as individ- 
ual fibers, Then: 


100/ N Vo 








Index of irregularity 
100/ n VN 








or 


n 
(Index of irregularity)? = ."y 


in which 
n Avg. No. of fibers per cross section = 
N i Avg. No. of fibrous groups 


Avg. No. of fibers per group. 


In other words, the square of the 
index of irregularity equals the 
average number of fibers per 
group. 

The significance of this ratio can 
be observed in Table 1. 


Conclusion, Picker laps consists 
of more or less random arrange- 
ment of various size tufts or flocks 
of cotton fiber averaging about 0.2 
to 0.3 grains in size. Subsequent 
processing (especially carding) 
separates these fibrous groupings. 
But, because of initial condition 
and lack of perfect control, a ran- 
dom arrangement of fibers is ideal 
for exceeding industrial attain- 
ment, Actual yarn CV compares 
with a theoretical CV for fibers 
6 to 8 times coarser, or random ar- 
rangement of fibrous groups where 
average size group is 6 to 8 fibers. 

CONTRIBUTOR No. 1104 


Break jack butts seven times faster 


THE EDITORS: 

Standard jack butt breakers for 
a variety of hosiery machines 
which produce fancy style socks 
are made to break only one jack 
butt at a stroke. This is very slow 





since most of the machines have 
upward of a hundred jacks and 
each jack has as many as thirty- 
three butts. To speed up the jack 
breaking operation we have made 
a tool that breaks as many as seven 
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Future issues of TEXTILE INDUSTRIES will have many articles 
and features that will help you and your company. During this time of 
competition in the textile field you will want to have every help possible to 
enable you to secure knowledge about your job, and increase your value to 


the company. 


No doubt you have used the pages of TEXTILE INDUSTRIES many 
times in the past to find answers to your problems. We are planning to 
continue and improve this valuable monthly service and increase the ad- 


vantages which you have already experienced. 


Last month you may have received a reminder that your subscription 
was about to expire. Perhaps this reminder was misplaced and it has slipped 
your mind. We always appreciate reader interest in TEXTILE INDUS 


TRIES and trust you will want to continue this service. 


Won't you sit down right now and let us know that you want to con- 
tinue your subscription? You need send no money, just o.k. the coupon 


and mail it. 


enter 
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butts at a single stroke, yet the 
effort is the same as breaking only 
one butt. 

The breakers are made from a 
large pair of pliers approximately 
eight inches long. First, cut off the 
plier nose so that a flat surface is 
formed on both sides of the joint. 
Next, cut a slot in one side of the 
pliers to take a jack shank and 
still leave the butts out for cutting 
or breaking. Then cut a piece of 


tool steel the width of the pliers, 
or the approximate distance of 
seven jack butts and long enough 
to be secured with screws to the 
opposite side of the pliers from 
the slot. The breaking edge is ata 
slight angle in relation to the jack 
butts so as to engage only one butt 
at a time for breaking. This simple 
tool makes jack breaking seven 
times faster than standard. 
CONTRIBUTOR No. 1097 


Modify Brush tension measurer to save time 


THE EDITORS: 

A modified transducer assembly 
for the Brush Tension Analyzer 
gives the following advantages: 
(1) Provides easier threading; (2) 
eliminates breaking ends on loom; 
(3) gives easier operation when 
measuring running yarn; and (4) 
eliminates need to remove “fixed” 





Picture | 


pulleys when analyzer is used as a 
break testing machine. 

In operation in its original con- 
dition the tension analyzer was dif- 
ficult to thread, particularly when 
the yarn being handled is moving. 
When measuring tension on threads 
in warp on loom, the end had to 
be broken and retied upon thread- 
ing through the tension head. 
When the machine was used as a 
break tester, the fixed pulleys had 


to be removed with subsequent 
danger of breakage of delicate 
parts. 
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Modifications to the unit include 
a replacement “T’ shaped plate 
holding the two formerly fixed 
pulleys which are provided grooves 
for adjustment as shown in picture 
No. 1. No change was made in the 
position or movement of the “‘float- 
ing pulley.” Picture No. 2 is a top 
view of the unit in threading po- 





Picture 2 
sition. 

Picture No. 3 shows the mount- 
ing arrangement of the guide rod 
and the notch that locks the pulleys 
in running position. All work was 
done by a mechanic in our mill 
shop. 

The two outside pulleys were 
mounted on studs which slide in 
the grooved plate. These studs 
were linked to a spring latch that 
slides on a rod mounted on the 
back of the transducer. These can 
be seen in picture No. 4. 


The actual cost of making the 





Picture 3 


~_— 





Picture 4 


change is dependent upon the 
amount of labor expended, be- 


cause the cost of materials is neg- 
ligible. In addition to the added 
convenience, use of the changeover 
decreases the time required to put 
the analyzer into operation. This 
in turn increases the actual time 
the operator spends making ten- 
sion measurements. 
CONTRIBUTOR No. 1084 
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COMPARE VISCOSITY STABILITY 


STORAGE KETTLE SIZE BOX 
SECONDS* NORCROSS 


SIZE USED * 
SECONDS* (AVG.) (AVG.) UNITS 


Miralloid Gum 


Native Noncongealing 
Starch 8.5-14.0 


*Seconds = % inch Brass Cup measurements 
In comparison tests over an eight-hour plant run, pastes of Miralloid Acetate Gum exhibited much 
better viscosity stability than Native Noncongealing Starch. 


COMPARE WEAVING EFFICIENCY 


SIZE USED WARP STOPS PER 
LOOM HOUR 


Miralloid Gum 


Native Noncongealing 
Starch 
- COMPARE THEM YOURSELF 


In a Georgia mill, weavin erformance of Miralloid ; ‘ . 
Acetate oon was better nen the Native Noncongeal- You can prove to your own satisfaction that new 
ing Starch they had been using. New Miralloid showed Miralloid Acetate Gum is a superior size for fine 
a 1.25% improvement in weaving efficiency. combed cottons and worsteds. Contact your 
P Staley Textile Representative today and arrange 

for a plant trial. 


For further information use Handy Return Card, Page 195 TEXTILE INDUSTRIES for February, 1959 
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New Basic Chemical Discovery . . . noncongealing Miralloid Ace- 
tate Gum out-performs all native starches! Sets new standards in 
uniformity! Makes possible controlled viscosity with greater resist- 
ance to break-down... reduced set-back and softer gels. In- 
creases weaving efficiency up to 1.5% on cotton and as much as 
3% on worsteds—yet actually costs you less! 


Truly, here’s a great new advance in sizing 
for worsteds and fine combed cottons. . . 
new Miralloid Acetate Gum, a unique 
thick-boiling acetylated starch. 

Made possible only by an exclusive new 
chemical process, discovered and developed 
by A. E. Staley Mfg. Co., new Miralloid 
Gum costs less than native noncongealing 
starches, yet is definitely superior in many 
important ways. 

With new Miralloid Gum there’s never any 
guesswork. For it produces a size of stable 
viscosity with uniform and controlled mois- 
ture content. And thanks to new Miralloid’s 
superior film-forming properties, weaving 
efficiency, too, is substantially improved. 
Thin spots, fuzz balls, matting on drop 
wires, and similar loom stoppers are greatly 
reduced, with corresponding reduction in 
costly down-time. 


And with new Miralloid, faster slasher 
speeds are possible. For example, in sizing 
fine combed cotton, slashers can be oper- 
ated as high as 150 yards a minute with 
minimum ends out of lease. Worsteds and 
worsted/synthetic blended yarns, sized 
with new Miralloid, have a 1% to 3% 
higher weaving efficiency—at 33% less 
kettle cost than yarns sized with blends of 
starch and higher priced acrylic emulsion. 

Particularly important is new Miralloid 
Gum’s outstanding uniformity, both in 
physical properties and performance. From 
bag to bag, carload to carload, you can rely 
on Miralloid Gum to give you the same fine 
results every time. 

Get all the facts on new Miralloid Gum 
today. See how it will fit into your operation. 
See your Staley Textile Representative or 
write: A. E. Staley Mfg. Co., Decatur, Ill. 


Compare New Miralloid Gum with the Size You're Now Using. 
Double-check These Money-saving, Profit-making Advantages! 


. Constant supply at a stable price. 

. Uniform and controlled moisture content. 

- Noncongealing at normal concentrations. 

. Better viscosity stability. 

. Greater resistance to viscosity break-down. 

. Set-back characteristics are markedly reduced. 


7. Prepares quicker—requires 25% less cooking 
time prior to homogenization. 
8. Minimum “scum” formation in size box even 
when slasher is stopped 1 or 2 minutes. 
9. Provides excellent cooking kettle drainage. 
10. Costs less. 


11. Improves weaving efficiency. 


A. E. STALEY MFG. CO., DECATUR, ILL. 


Branch Offices: Atlanta + Boston + Chicago + Cleveland + Kansas City 
New York + Philadelphia « San Francisco «+ St.Louis 


For further information use Handy Return Card, Page 195 
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WHY COCKER SLASHERS ARE WORTH MORE 


The New Cocker G H Slasher e 


Production up to 1600 lbs./hr. 


WORTH MORE IN DEPENDABILITY 


Rugged construction and Cocker’s unmatched 
reputation for prompt service assure uninter- 


WORTH MORE IN PRODUCTION AND 
ECONOMY Consistently, over the years, 


Cocker Slashers have offered valuable extras .. . 


not incorporated in other equipment until years 
later . . . which produce more and better warps 
for less money. 


WORTH MORE IN YEARS OF SERVICE 
Due to their advanced features, Cocker Slashers 
will serve you efficiently for years after other 


rupted operation. With hundreds of looms de- 
pending on one slasher you can’t afford less than 
Cocker dependability and service. 


No slasher, regardless of price, is a bargain un- 
less it has all of the most modern features and 
only the Cocker Slasher is now . . . as it has al- 
ways been at any time . . . the only completely 
modern slasher on the market. 


equipment has become obsolete. 


COCKER MACHINE & FOUNDRY COMPANY 


PLANT & OFFICES 
at Ranio, N. C. 
MAILING ADDRESS 
Gastonia, N. C. 


IN CANADA: 
Contact W. S. Clark 
Montreal, Canada 
Metrose 1-3751 


WORLD'S LARGEST DESIGNERS AND BUILDERS OF 
COMPLETE WARP PREPARATORY EQUIPMENT 
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Tool-kit tow line saves lifting 


THE EDITORS: 

The tools required in the fixer’s 
tote bag usually bring the weight 
to a level amounting to a heavy 
load, especially if the tools have to 
be carried very far. Fixers in at 
least one mill have found a way to 
lighten the load simply by tying a 


How do you remove resin 


THE EDITORS: 

After impregnating and squeez- 
ing our resin-finished goods we 
dry-frame them, and the resin 
builds up and dries and hardens on 
our tenter clips. The accumulation 
is troublesome and soils some or 
our dyed shades and other goods. 


small rope to the tool box or tote 
bag so that it may be pulled along 
the floor like a sled, thereby elim- 
inating the need to lift and support 
the load of tools while moving 
from one job to another about the 
plant. 
CONTRIBUTOR No. 1108 


from tenter clips? 


So far our only means of removing 
the resin is by scraping it manually 
from the clips. This, of course, is 
costly. Do you know a faster and 
more economical way? 
CONTRIBUTOR No. 1109 


(If you can help this reader, 


write to the editors.) 
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See, 


Stop motion troubles 


THE EDITORS: 

We are writing this because we 
need some help with the mercury 
switch stop motion of our warper 
creel. Sometimes it fails, and we 
wonder if the failure can be con- 
nected with our difficulty in keep- 
ing the motion clean of fly and 
dust. Perhaps among the readers 
of TEXTILE INDUSTRIES some will 
have had similar experience and 
will offer us advice. 

CONTRIBUTOR NO. 1111 
(Mexico) 


Tip on troublesome 
twister traverse motions 


THE EDITORS: 

Our twister rooms had been for 
some time experiencing trouble 
with yarn traverse bars binding 
and breaking the mechanism that 
drives the traverse from a worm 
gear on the front rolls. 

The section overhauler, having 
been called on frequently to re- 
pair these breakdowns, came up 
with a simple and inexpensive so- 
lution. 

By mounting the traverse bar on 
a steel ball in each stand, the drag 


on the drive mechanism is re- 
duced so that only a very slight 
force is necessary to oscillate the 
traverse bar. This change is now 
being applied to 104 twisters. No 
breakdowns have occurred in the 
six months that some of the trav- 
erses have been in operation. 
CONTRIBUTOR No. 1081 
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Gessner machinery 
outproduces any 
other equipment in 
amount and quality 


Top row: Cold Water Shrinking Machine, Continuous Steam Sponging 
Machine. Bottom row: Table Steam Sponging Machine, Double Cylinder ° i ish 
Sponging Machine, Refinishing Machine. Superior fin : 


lustre, hand 


and setting 
Any of five basic Gessner machines — the cold 


water shrinking machine, the continuous steam spong- 


are strongly ovi- 
ing machine, the table steam sponging machine with 


These qualities g Gessner 


dent in fabrics 
brush for fleeces, the double cylinder sponging ma- refinishing after spor 


. . . . . H peoue 
chine, and the refinishing machine, which truly restore Part is due to a prone 
. . * © compac : 
and embellish fabric finishes, do so at tremendous “* 


ly ma- 
cloth package on curately 
savings in operational cost. seh 


undergoin 
ging oF shrinking. 
roll, design- 


a dense, 


an ac 
in contrast to any 

, 7 
ther machine. Gessner $ outstanding 
other 


place at 4 


takes 
performance e and triple that 


duction rate doubl 


+ of any continuous machine. 


dw 
WORCESTER, MASS. Say the word, an 


quote you specific figures. 


e will 


Southern Representative: Richard L. Bernard, 222 Piedmont Bidg., Greenboro, N. C. 
Western Representative: E. G. Paules & Co., 1762 West Vernon Ave., Los Angeles, California 
Canadian Representative: W. J. Westaway, Montreal, Quebec; Hamilton, Ontario 
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NEW PRODUCT PARADE 


Machines and Equipment . . . Supplies and Services . . . Dyes and Chemicals . . . Books 


Please note: Claims made in all of these announcements of new developments are of 
necessity based upon information furnished by the respective suppliers.—The Lditors. 


Over-all view of the Pace- 
setter slasher. Note how 
moving parts are enclosed 
for clean, safe operation. 


Slasher offers high speeds, accessibility 


The Pacesetter slasher drying section is ruggedly de- 
signed for high speed slashing (print cloth speeds up to 
150 ypm; tobacco shade cloth, 175; light leno with spe- 
cial creel attachment, 260 ypm) and to offer easy access 
to cylinders and warps at all points. Bearings (self-align- 
ing) and journals are oversize. Steam and condensate 
manifolds are enclosed and mounted near floor level to 


open the cylinder area to inspection and to simplify over- 


Close-up photos of the drying section. How the drive side is enclosed 
with lift-out panels is shown in the left photo. How steam and 
condensate manifolds are mounted near the floor and enclosed to 
facilitate cleaning may be seen in right photo. 


all cleaning. The large sprockets (105 teeth) and chain are 
enclosed and made accessible with lift-out panels that use 
no nuts, bolts, or other fasteners. 

Available also with the drying section is a high-capacity 
double-squeeze size box that handles 5000 to 600@ends in 
one standard width box. 

The Model 571 slasher head end is built with massive 
headstock and tailstock to support the widest of loom 
beams with no long arbors projecting beyond the heavy 
iron frames. 

West Point Foundry & Machine Co., West Point, Ga. 
Do you want more data? Write -@> or use card on page 195; list 6-101 


Four checks straps in one 


A four-in-one loom check strap increases service life up 
to three times that normally experienced. Resembling a 
conventional check strap but slit into four lengthwise 
sections between the adjusting slots, it is free to align it- 
self to picker stick angle rather than being forced to re- 
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ceive most of the stick shock at the top edges of the strap. 

It is strong, yet light in weight, unaffected by changes in 

humidity, is easily installed, and is flexible and resilient. 
The Gates Rubber Co., Sales Div., Inc., 999 S. Broadway, 

Denver 17, Colo. 

Do you want more data? Write -@> or use card on page 195; list B-102 


Feeder hopper ups bobbin cleaning rate 


Under proper conditions one attendant can clean up to 
300,000 bobbins in an eight-hour shift with bobbin clean- 
ing machines fitted with the Termaco automatic hopper 
feeders. Termaco conveyors for carrying cleaned bobbins 
to storage bins or winder hoppers are also offered. Two 
Type L bobbin cleaning machines fitted with the hopper 
occupy the same floor space required of machines without 
the hopper—9’ - 0” x 22’ - 6”, Compressed air require- 
ments amount to 40 psi, two cubic feet of free air per 
minute. 

The Terrell Machine Co., Inc., 3000 S. Boulevard, Char. 
lotte, N. C. 

Do you want more data? Write -@m or use card on page 195; list B-103 


No special motors needed with card drive 


A shaft-mounted cotton card drive for use with normal 
starting-torque motors up to and including three horse- 
power employs a single V-belt drive with an adjustable- 
diameter motor sheave and has an extra rope groove for 
hand stripping. A centrifugal clutch permits hand strip- 
ping to be performed while the card is coming up to speed. 
No jogging is necessary, and the built-in motor mount 
provides easy adjustment of belt tension. 

The single reduction helical gear reducer provides a 
5 to 1 speed ratio. This mounts directly on the card shaft 
and requires only a 3/8” hole to be drilled for securing 
the torque arm. Completely guarded for maximum safety, 
the unit provides, through its adjustable motor sheave, 
a 25-per-cent variation in card speed with no loss in drive 
efficiency. Speed changes can be made in five to ten 
minutes. 

The American Pulley Co., 4200 Wissahickon Ave., Phila- 
delphia 29, Pa. 

Do you want more data? Write -@ or use card on page 195; list B-104 
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COLGATE SURFACE ACTIVE AGENTS 


With Many Uses In Textile 
Wet Processing 


| 


¢ COLGATE MENTOR LIQUID 35 


An alkyl aryl sulphonate-type liquid detergent pro- 
viding excellent detergent, wetting, penetrating, 


foaming and dispersing properties in hot or cold 
hard, soft, alkaline or acid waters. , 


Used for manufacturing and finishing where dye 


leveling, wetting penetration and d 
ing, etergenc 
required. ee 


Made to meet the following 
specifications: 
Active Ingredient 35. 
Alcohol (by wt.) 
Alcohol Insoluble 
Moisture 
Specific Gravity 
@ 25°C. 


Available in 


COLGATE MENTOR BEADS 


ic Detergent. 
| Aryl Synthetic 
Dried Nevtral Awying, Penetrating, Foaming 


Spray Cold, Hard, 


i Excellent : 
Prov apersing Pro} rties - fot 
Soft Alkaline or Acid jon ss me salphonstetype 

i a EAL ses in textile 

Ahigh-molecu BEADS has many uses in Veer 
detergent, MENTOR —_ 9 uding? Vet 
Degumm ing, 

1 Off,” Bleach- 

uring, Dye 

er Dyeing, 

Print Washing, Finishing, 


Softening, Etc. 


f une 


Available 
in 60-Ib. cases. 


A SYMBOL OF QUALITY 
FoR OVER 150 


For further 


YEARS 


information use Handy Return Card, Page 195 


COLGATE ARCTIC SYNTEX 036 


00% i Active Agent. 
sayid Non-lonic Surface A —_. 
ty — An Efficient, Economics ie ee 
ve A Wetting Penetrating an 
Scouring, x 
Agent Is Needed. ne 
Compatible with —_ . 
jonic chemical substances, 


ds, alka- 
not inactivated by aci _— 


cing 
lies, ee 
ts; or bY m , 
re Stable for long SS 
high temperatures. : oe 
form salts — says A--s 
effective 2 ee 
pane thang Stable and — 
in both hard and soft water. 


— her non- 
tionic and ot . 
RCTIC SYNTEX 036 '8 


Available in 50-Ib. pails 
and 52-gal. drums- 


FREE! Latest Edition Handy Soap and Synthetic 
Detergent Buying Guide. Tells you the right product 
for every purpose. Ask your C.P. representative for a 
copy, or write to our Associated Products Department. 


COLGATE-PALMOLIVE 
COMPANY 


300 Park Avenue, New York 22, N.Y. 


Atlanta 5, Ga. ¢ Chicago 1], ll. 
Kansas City 11, Mo. * San Francisco 8, Calif. 
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System improves yarn quality, production 


The cleanliness offered by the Cleanguide double apron 
support unit, due to its open support design, contributes 
to improved yarn test factors and better ends-down ex- 
perience. The double-apron support unit is a part of the 
knurled middle line top roll and is locked into position 
within the bottom Cleanalign center-supported saddle as- 
sembly. It does not contact the middle bottom steel roll 
and is adaptable to many existing drafting systems with- 
out requiring extensive bottom roll changes. Apron bite 
can be set prior to installation; the Cleanguide is readily 
slipped into the bottom aprons. 

Another feature is the bottom apron nose support bar 
that has several millimeter openings that are quickly 
changed within the unit, omitting the need for other parts 
or adjusting components. The unit is readily installed 
within existing Cleanalign saddles without saddle modi- 
fication and is a component with the Climax ball bearing 
front line top roll and the Uniline back top roll. The 
system is weighted by a spring weighting device attached 
to present roll stands or may be used with existing dead 
weighting. 

Cotton-McCauley & Co., 
R. I. 

Do you want more data? Write -@ or use card on page 195; 


Inc., 188 Main St., Pawtucket, 


list B-105 


Portable blower-vacuum unit speeds lint removal 


A cleaning device manufactured by C.M.I. Products, 
Ltd., London, England, is capable of blowing a controlled 
stream of air from its nozzle or creating a vacuum to 
draw lint to an attached collecting bag. Called the Air- 


Operator using the "Air-Vac"' to clean knitting machine paris. 


Vac, it is equipped with two convenient levers: one 
marked “Air” which when depressed will direct com- 
pressed air through the nozzle; the other marked “Vac” 
which is depressed to create a vacuum in the nozzle so 
that lint may be sucked up and stored in an attached bag. 
It operates from plant’s compressed air supply. 

Scott & Williams, Inc., Brinton Fabrics Machine Div., 
Laconia, N. H. 
Do you want more data? Write -@ or use card on page 195; list B-106 


High-speed winder with axleless drums 


Close-up of winding elements (above); over-all view below. 


The Bitroma winding ma- 
chine offers winding speeds 
from 220 to 1600 ypm (a 
stepless speed control de- 
vice permits separate con- 
trol of winding speeds for 
each side), set by a hand 
wheel and registered on 
speedometers. The machine 
(made by Franz Muller, 

Germany) is suitable for 

processing cellulosic, worst- 

ed, woolen, and synthetic fibers and their blends. It is 
built in sections to allow easy installation if the machine 
capacity is to be increased at a later date. 

Prominent features include: (1) axleless drums consist- 
ing of two parts driven separately but run synchronously 
giving fewer chances for yarn “chokes,” etc.; (2) self- 
threading device, thread cleaning and tension combined 
with dust suction arrangement; (3) traveling blower; 
(4) oscillating motion of package holder prevents cross 
winding without “ribbon wind” and spindleless package 
holders, the vibrations of which are hydraulically ab- 
sorbed; (6) lever-control package density; (7) creel given 
stepless up and down movement (in sections of eight 
spindles) through lever movement; (8) balloon breaking 
device ensures high winding speed; and (9) a conveyor 
belt down each side. 

Parrott & Ballentine, 3440 Augusta Rd., Greenville, S.C. 
Do you want more data? Write -@m or use card on page 195; list B-107 
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A MAJOR ADVANCE in 
Double Apron Cleanliness 
and Yarn Control... 


CléanGuide 


Adaptable to existing 

Roth, or other double 

apron without need 

for extensive bottom 

roll changes . .. quickly 

applied to present CleanAlign Saddles . . . Com- 
Nate with the proven Climaz Ball Bearing Front 
Top Roll and UniLine Middle and Back Top 
Rolls . .. supplied with new type spring weight- 
ing or present dead weighting. 


No Cradle sides allowing air passage by Over- 
head Cleaners — Supported on spacer of Uniline 
Knurled Top Roll — Connected to Bottom 
CLEANALIGN Saddle for easy setting of Aprons 
to line of Drafting prior to, or after installation 
— One locking bolt only. 


Unique Lower Apron Nose Bar — Several apron 
openings on single VariTensor — Millimeter 
openings changed without removing assembly 
from the Spinning Frame — Any apron width 
available — Adjustment for apron tension pro- 
viding better Yarn Control. 


MANUFACTURED BY MACHINECRAFT INC., 
WHITMAN, MASS. 


COTTON-McCAULEY & CO., INC. 


P. ©. Box 501 188 Main St., Pawtucket, R. I. 
Southern Division 3 Hammond St., Greenville, S.C. 


Sales and Service for: 
CleanAlign, Climax, Cleandraft 
Also Sales and Service for: 
Butting Lathes, Card Grinding and Flat Grinding Equipment 
Manufactured by DRONSFIELD BROS. LTD. 


ET 


For further information use Handy Return Card, Page 195 


Finishes and Chemicals 


A chemical formulation that eliminates bronzing and 
streaking due to faulty nitrile removal following diazo- 
tizing is based on sulfanic acid (supplied by du Pont) 
and is called Rexolube AC. The treatment is applied by 
running one end through a bath containing one to four 
pounds of the product per 100 gallons of water to cause a 
complete reaction with all the nitrile present. The method 
often saves enough rinse time on long rolls to mean the 
difference between straight time and overtime. 

Emkay Chemical Co., 319-325 Second St., Elizabeth, N. J. 
Do you want more data? Write supplier or use card on page 195; list B-201 


A defoaming agent controls foam in dye, size, scour 
baths, bleach and boil-off solutions, and in latex and 
resin emulsions. Called KF-99, it is a readily dispersible 
liquid that is effective in small amounts (in dye processes, 
such as pad, jig, or package dyeing, only one to four 
ounces per 100 gallons of dye bath are required) and does 
not affect printing paste viscosities. 

Nopco Chemical Co., 60 Park Place, Newark, N. J. 

Do you want more data? Write supplier or use card on page 195; list B-202 


A nonionic softener called Lauravel SC imparts a full- 
bodied softness to cotton goods, resists aging, and neither 
alters shades nor yellows whites. It resists salts and 
alkalies and is stable in salt, Epsom salts, and acid-chrome 
finishing baths. Under certain conditions it may be used 
in one or two per cent salt solutions, a characteristic that 
suits it for softening many direct colors where a salt color 
fixative is used. It is highly compatible with other finish- 
ing agents such as resins and dextrines. 

Laurel Soap Mfg. Co., Inc., Tioga and Thompson Sts., 
Philadelphia 34, Pa. 

Do you want more data? Write supplier or use card on page 195; list B-203 


A chemical resin formaldehyde buffer protects cyclic-, 
ethylene, or methylated urea-formaldehyde resins as well 
as melamine-formaldehyde resin systems against “resin 
decay” or hydrolytic decomposition. Such decay is evi- 
denced by formaldehyde fume and/or amine odor gener- 
ation often encountered when resinated goods are sub- 
jected to severe temperature and humidity changes. The 
agent is known as RFB-X353 and also offers protection 
to cured triazone resins when it is added to the wash cycle 
to insure complete neutralization of amine derivatives. 
Scented to offer control of free formaldehyde fumes with- 
in the plant finishing areas, especially near the pad and 
tenter frames, it shows promise in protecting resin systems 
which employ silicones or waxes for water repellency. 

Easton R. S. Corp., 876 Pacific St., Brooklyn 38, N. Y. 
Do you want more data? Write supplier or use card on page 195; list B-204 


A penetrant for flame-proof finishes increases the ab- 
sorption of the flame-proofing chemicals. One to two 
quarts of Emkatex DX added to 100 gallons of finishing 
liquor is sufficient. 

Emkay Chemical Co., 319-325 Second St., Elizabeth, 
N. Je 
Do you want more data? Write supplier or use card on page 195; list B-205 


A body-odor control finish kills both types of bacteria 
that actually cause the characteristically unpleasant odor 
of perspiration. It offers protection that endures. Equally 
effective on all cellulosics (original tests were on cotton 
and cotton blends). Cyana purifying finish is compatible 
with other finishes and retains its effectiveness through 
more than fifty launderings. Although it causes no change 
in hand or color, the treatment is minimized by chlorine 
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bleaching, but it remains unaffected from oxygen bleaches. 
American Cyanamid Co., Textile Chemicals Dept., 30 

Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20, N. Y. 

Do you want more data? Write supplier or use card on page 195; list B-206 


A modified urea-formaldehyde product called Lyofix 
PR is a stable precondensate that offers great resistance 
to chlorine retention, lowered strength loss and effect on 
lightfastness of dyeings. Applied easily at the padder and 
in the presence of a strong catalyst, its normal wrinkle- 
resistance effects are readily modified (with such agents 
as Phobotex FTA and Sapamine WP) to include water 
repellency, improved softness, sewing qualities, etc. 

Ciba Co., Inc., 627 Greenwich St., New York 14, N. Y. 
Do you want more data? Write supplier or use card on page 195; list B-207 


A heat-setting softener for wash-and-wear and drip- 
dry finishes is fast to repeated launderings, even at the 
boil. Effective on all natural (except wool) and synthetic 
fibers, Sapamine WP may be applied with an acid-form- 
ing catalyst either by exhaust or padding methods (sub- 
sequent operations include drying and heat treating). It is 
especially suitable for use in combinations with thermo- 
setting urea formaldehyde and melamine formaldehyde 
resins to obtain durable softness, and its use with Lyofix 
PR provides wash-and-wear finishes with excellent hand. 

Ciba Co., Inc., 627 Greenwich St., New York 14, N. Y. 
Do you want more data? Write supplier or use card on page 195; list B-208 


Aluminum hydroxide in flake form contains 45 per cent 
active Al.0°. The gel flakes, made by Farbwerke Hoechst, 
West Germany, have a low anion portion and are readily 
soluble in cold water (850 grams of the flakes added to 550 


Srwse from BALTIMORE 


The FIRST OUTDOOR POLO GAME 
played at night took place 

at BALTIMORE’S 
Homewood Field on JULY 2, 1931 


grams of water equal a one-liter solution with a concen- 
tration of 27 per cent aluminum hydroxide), 

Westco Chemicals, Inc., 6850 Tujunga Ave., North Holly- 
wood, Calif. 
Do you want more data? Write supplier or use card on page 195; list B-209 


The wash-and-wear finish called Zeset MC imparts 
durable crease resistance and dimensional stability that 
are reduced only moderately by repeated home launder- 
ings or accelerated wash tests starting at the boil. Fab- 
rics so treated offer a good degree of spot and stain re- 
sistance. 

E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co., 
Wilmington 98, Del. 

Do you want more data? Write supplier or use card on page 195; list B-210 


Inc., Finishes Div., 


An elastomeric latex based on vinyltoluene and buta- 
diene is especially suited for upholstery and rug backing, 
for modifying and sometimes replacing natural or chloro- 
prene-type latexes in resilient hair padding, and for non- 
woven fabric binder and adhesives. Latex 2582 has su- 
perior resistance to metal staining, is light in color, low 
in odor, and has good light stability. 

Dow Chemical Co., Midland, Mich. 

Do you want more data? Write supplier or use card on page 195; list B-211 


Zinc nitrate flake in readily soluble form, especially 
suited for polymerizing resins used on crease resistant 
and wash-and-wear fabrics, is produced under rigid con- 
trol to assure the user of uniform resin catalysis at all 
times. 

The Harshaw Chemical Co., 1945 E. 97 St., Cleveland 6, 
Ohio. 

Do you want more data? Write supplier or use card on page 195; list B-212 
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The Maryland Polo Club played the 110th Field Artillery... 


The Field was brightly lighted for the game. 


— also from Baltimore... 
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YOUR 7220¢* CHOICE IN BLACKS 


e DIRECT 
e ACID 
e DEVELOPED N 


THE HOUSE 


e ACETATE 
e FORMALDEHYDE 
e LOGWOOD 


OF BLACKS 


Consult your local dyestuff distributors for information and samples. Ship- 
ments can be made from our Baltimore factory. 


YOUNG ANILINE WORKS, 


OFFICE AND FACTORY: 2701-2733 BOSTON STREET BALTIMORE 24, 
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INC. 


MARYLAND 


For further information use Handy Return Card, Page 195 181 
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GEARS TO YOUR SPECIFICATIONS BY 


te BIO 
66c¢B 


eeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeee 


Thirty-six years experience in the manufacture of custom 
cut gears for every purpose, from Iron, Steel, Bronze, 


Rawhide, Bakelite. 


Contact your nearest Sales Engineer or write Box 5/1, 
Gastonia, N. C. 
MEMBER OF AMERICAN GEAR MANUFACTURERS ASSO. 


FERGUSON GEAR COMPANY 
GASTONIA, NORTH CAROLINA e TEL. UN4-2626 
{ ssomene, 5 rea, Je eeron *ie, toes oe 


som ft. 5040. PO BOK 486 
SAVANNAH GA HARVEY © BLACK TEL ADams 69479 2121 E 40th ST 


INDUSTRIAL 
ENGINEERS 


* MODERNIZATION PROGRAMS + PLANT LAYOUTS 
* MANAGEMENT PROBLEMS - WORK LOAD STUDIES 
* COST REDUCTION REPORTS 

* COST SYSTEMS + SPECIAL REPORTS 


RALPH E. LOPER CO. 


GREENVILLE, S. C., Dial CEdar 2-3868 * FALL RIVER, MASS., Dial OSborne 6-8261 
Specializing in Textiles Since 1914 


G. S. HAND TACHOMETERS) SV oon tig: 6950 
iand SPEED INDICATORS 


for MAXIMUM PRODUCTION 


IDEAL FOR MOTORS - SHAFTS 
. - SPINDLES - LOOMS 
- TURBINES - 
FOR TEXTILE AND 
POWER PLANTS. 
1%, Accuracy for 
any range hen 


30 te 100,000 RPM 
surtec 


Inc. 


WEST Coast enance: SCHERR-TUMICO CO. - 3337 W. Olympic Bivd. - Los Angeles 19, Gal. 
200L LAFAYETTE STREET « NEW YORK 12, N. Y. 


For further information use Handy Return Card, Page 195 


Three versatile sizing compounds 


The starch derivative Nu-Film has strong, smooth film- 
forming properties, high hydrating capacity, high soil re- 
pellency, and is recommended for sizing viscose and other 
synthetic blends. Ordinary detergents remove it from the 
grey goods, and its hydrating properties permit lower 
weave room humidities, Imparting a “closed-in” appear- 
ance and superior hand, it is quick cooking, completely 
noncongealing, and is easy to handle. 

Kofilm, an acetylated starch derivative, forms an ex- 
ceptionally strong but flexible film that withstands weav- 
ing abrasion and is especially valuable for sizing closely 
woven fabrics such as those used in weatherproof gar- 
ments, fine shirtings, etc. It has a lower gelatinization 
point than have conventional starches and is highly resist- 
ant to breakdown on prolonged cooking. It is compatible 
with a wide variety of binders and softeners and can be 
successfully applied in conventional hot-air or can-drying 
slashers for warp sizing or in the usual starch mangle for 
finishing (it can be used as a finish alone or in combina- 
tion with thermosetting resins). 

The electrostatically charged molecule of the cationic 
starch Cato has a strong affinity for synthetic fibers and 
eliminates the need for resin binders in warp sizings. The 
adhesive power of the slow-congealing starch markedly 
reduces weaving shedding. Used on such fibers as wool, 
cotton, Dacron, acrylic and other synthetic fibers, it is 
readily removed by the usual desizing and scouring pro- 
cesses and may be used on glass filament yarns in lieu of 
the conventional gelatins and resins. It has the added 
property of reducing static. 

National Starch Products, Inc., 
York 16, N. Y. 

Do you want more data? Write -@m or use card on page 195; list B-108 


750 Third Ave., New 


New cloth splicing technique 


A cloth splicing process reduces downtime and pro- 
duces a permanent, thin-overlap splice even on low-pick 
goods such as tobacco shade cloth, and in so doing it 
virtually eliminates costly splicing failures and costly 
“jumping” as splices pass through calender and printing 
rollers. 

The splice is made by “welding” the cloth ends to- 
gether with bonding film No. 588 and a “heat jaw” splic- 
ing machine made especially for the purpose. The splices 
are resistant to heat and the chemicals normally found 
in textile processing, and they are made on most fabrics 
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in a 40- to 50-second cycle. 

The bonding film, a dry thermosetting adhesive, flows 
into the interstices of the cloth, forming a high-strength 
splice (even on canvas the splice is generally stronger 
than the parent fabric) free of loose ends. 

Minnesota Mining and Mfg. Co., 900 Bush Ave., St. 
Paul 6, Minn. 

Do you want more data? Write -@> or use card on page 195; list B-109 


Punches 60 to 75 Jacquard cards per hour 


The Jacquard encoder Model 500, developed by Dunn 
Engineering Associates, Cambridge, Mass., permits an op- 
erative to punch laced Jacquard cards for carpet looms 
at a rate of 60 to 75 cards per hour. 

The operative reads a design in the conventional fash- 
ion, a key on the keyboard being assigned to each color 
in the design, and presses corresponding keys. This action 
sets needles in a Royal repeater, and after all the needles 
have been set, the repeater punchs a card. 

The encoder has a built-in top/bottom selector and a 
built-in coding matrix that determines the pins to be set 
when a particular key is pressed. Additionally, the device 
can be set to skip automatically any number of columns in 
the Jacquard, thereby permitting weedouts, voids, or dead 
rows to be preselected. 

An automatic guide follows the operator as the design 
is read. The five most recent readings are displayed on a 
pane] in front of the operator, providing the opportunity 


of checking the work against the readings. The memory 
device that provides the display of the five readings also 
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enables the operator to correct errors found in these read- 
ings. 

The Baxter Corp., Jacquard Div., 224 21st Ave., P. O. 
Box 1160, Paterson, N. J. 
Do you want more data? Write -@ or use card on page 195; list B-110 


High-speed stretch-yarn twister 


A high-speed, false-twist machine called the Mode] 552 
is made for the production of Superloft stretch yarn. The 
false-twist spindles are capable of operating at speeds of 
140,000 to 150,000 rpm, in producing yarn of quality equal 
to or superior to the yarns made on the twister’s pred- 
ecessor, the Model 550, or by the company’s Fluflon 
process. The stretch yarn so produced has also been satis- 
factorily modified to produce Saaba yarn, 

Universal Winding Co., P. O. Box 1605, Providence, R. I. 
Do you want more data? Write -@» or use card on page 195; list B-111 


Fast-working cotton fineness tester 


An instrument for testing 
cotton fineness uses the “por- 
ous plug” or flow” 
method. The Fibronaire is 
completely automated, com- 
pletely integrated, and offers 
maximum accuracy, depend- 
ability, speed, and ease. 
Only 7%” wide, 9” deep, 
and 19” high over-all, it 
weighs less than 18 pounds 
and has been operated at 
rates upward of 2000 samples 
per day for several weeks 
at a time with no significant 
drift in calibration. With 
the aid of a conveyor feed system designed to support its 
operation, the instrument measures as high as 430 samples 
per hour. It has an automatic self-emptying moisture sep- 
arator and all necessary pressure regulators so that it may 
be connected to any compressed air supply with 75 to 
150 psi pressure and a capacity of 0.8 cfm or more. 
Motion Control, Inc., 1905 Plantation Rd., Dallas, Tex. 
Do you want more data? Write -@m or use card on page 195; list B-112 


“air 


Improved loom reeds 


The combined advantages of pitch band and all-metal 
construction in one reed are offered in the combination 
reed. The top pitch band rib gives dent flexibility for easy 
entering—the bottom all-metal construction presents a 
more rigid and better spaced reed to the cloth at the beat- 
up position. The top rib is armored same as the reed de- 
scribed below. 

A second member, called the armored reed, is a super 
pitch band reed with metal tubes locked in place around 
the ribs to assure maximum rigidity. This is done with no 
increase in reed price, and the construction eliminates 
lame spots in the reed caused by worn or damaged lay 
slots or reed caps. 

Steel Heddle Mfg. Co., 2100 W. Allegheny Ave., Box 
6833, Philadelphia 32, Pa. 

Do you want more data? Write <@> or use card on page 195; list B-113 
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MORE THAN 60 tS 


are improving production 
with the 
“ANTI-WEDGE” 


Spinning Ring 


permits maximum speeds 
with elliptical travelers... 


Mill reports vary from the general: 
“Easiest starting rings | ever saw.” 


“Of all the new rings | am testing, the Anti-Wedge 
is showing up best.” 


... to the specific: 


“Increased my front roll 
speed by 8 turns.” 


“Reduced ends down 
50%, same speed.” 


WHITINSVILLE 6455” 


SPINNING S RING CO. 
Makers of Spinning and Twister Rings since 1873 


Rep. for the Carolinas & Va.: W. K. SHIRLEY, P.O. Box 406, Belmont, N. C. 
Rep. for Ala., Ga., & Tenn.: H. L. WILLIAMS, Box 222, West Point, Ga. 


WORLD'S MOST MODERN SPOOL PLANT 


Accurate to 
5/10,000 inch! 


AKRON SPOOLS are FIRST 
with bearingized spindle tubes — ac- 
curate to 5/10,000 inch! 


12 years of successfully solving the 
spool problems of 
— the cotton and synthetic 
yarn industry 
— the leading tire- 
cord manufacturers 
— the quality carpet 
yarn mills 


KRON SPOOL 


AND MANUFACTURING CO. 
HIGH POINT, NORTH CAROLINA 


A selvage shearing machine, consisting of horizontally 
mounted cylindrical knives and a fixed blade, together 
with loop openers, electric guiders, safety guard blower 
and suctions, offers high-speed, safe, clean shearing. 

The cloth first passes an automatically guided loop 
opener. A second guider controlling a metal plate keeps 
the body and narrow selvage of the cloth from coming 
into contact with the cylindrical knives and fixed blades. 
Only the loose selvage threads that are blown into the 
shearing point are removed. 

Cloth with slack selvages, nubby weaves, and profile 
fabrics, can be cleaned with absolute safety. Waste re- 
moval is automatic, and either or both selvages can be 
processed. 

Robert Reiner, Inc., 550-564 Gregory Ave., Weehawken, 
N. J. 

Do you want more data? Write -@ or use card on page 195; list B-114 


Converts dobbies to use paper patterns 


A paper indicating attachment can be applied to No. 7 
type dobbies, both 3/8” and 15/32” gauge having 16-, 20-, 
and 25-harness capacities, and can be used on box looms 
as well as on Drapers. The attachment is simply bolted 
onto existing dobbies, leaving the conventional cylinder 
and chain drive intact and adding a new set of indicator 
fingers. General savings offered are: (1) decreased need 
of dobby chain materials; (2) elimination of box chain 
and multiplier chain materials; (3) elimination of box 
motion multiplier chain; and (4) lower inventory costs. 

Pattern perforation is accomplished speedily with a 
piano-type punch, and once the first pattern is completed 
as many duplicates as are needed are prepared on a re- 


For further information use Handy Return Card, Page 195 TEXTILE INDUSTRIES for February, 1959 





peater. The paper is stable under varying atmospheric 
conditions, and patterns are so compact that 400 picks 
may be represented on a four-foot length of paper. This 
length, when cemented, forms a circle less than two feet 
in diameter. 

Crompton & Knowles Corp., Worcester 1, Mass. 


Do you want more data? Write -@m or use card on page 195; list B-115 


Spindles have internal doffer guards 


Spindle speeds up to 15,000 rpm for spinning (18,000 
rpm for twisting) are possible with the Spintex-universal 
roller-bearing spindle that has an internal doffer guard. 
The absence of guard projection eliminates a major source 
of lint and fly accumulation, permits easy cleaning of the 
spindle rail, and allows a reduction in whorl] size. To 
remove the spindles, simply press the blade down then 
lift and remove; to insert, drop blade into base until it 
clicks. 

Lenkotex Co., Inc., 136 Liberty St., New York 6, N. Y. 
Do you want more data? Write -@> or use card on page 195; list B-116 


Stop motion for rubber covering machines 


A mercury switch stop motion for rubber thread cover- 
ing machines is sealed against contamination from the 
tale and soapstone often used as a coating for the rubber 
strand. Each unit is preassembled at the factory and can 


ONLY BORNE 


Identification 
on All Synthetics—Blends 


las FUGITIVITY 


UNMATCHED 
ON NYLON & WOOL! 


Whe remazing New 


SOLUT 


SOLUTINTS are a series of fugitive tints that 
provide identification, lubrication, and im- 
proved processing of all natura] and synthetic 
fibres. In addition to giving maximum tinctorial 
strength — SOLUTINTS combine controlled 
moisture retention with improved scourability, 
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be clamped (it is not bolted) to the covering machines in 
a matter of minutes. 

Edward J. McBride Co., Inc., Cottman Ave. and Wis- 
sinoming St., Philadelphia 35, Pa. 
Do you want more data? Write -@> or use card on page 195; list B-117 


Simplified, positive slasher head drive 


A slasher gear head drive eliminates belts, chains, and 
sprockets and replaces them with a telescoping torque- 
tube drive with two universal joints that transmits posi- 
tive power to a gear reducer which drives the beam driv- 
ing head. The design permits the use of a basic five-hp 
d-c motor of the simplest design, permits beams varying 


SIT! 


Xe 
NTS 


Contact 


BORNE CHEMICAL COMPANY, INC. 


82 Years of Textile Know-How 
Formerly BORNE, SCRYMSER COMPANY 
Elizabeth, N. J. © Charlotte, N. C. 


For further information use Handy Return Card, Page 195 
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as much as 50 inches in width to be run without protrud- 
ing spindles. 

Cocker Machine and Foundry Co., Gastonia, N. C. 
Do you want more data? Write -@> or use card on page 195; list B-118 


Tricot warper takes several beams sizes 


The Model 149B tricot warper will accommodate beams 
of 50” length and up to 32” in diameter, and it can be 
quickly converted to receive a 42” beam or twin 25” or 

1” beams. A second model, the 149A, will accept either 
50” or 42” beams and is recommended whenever the flex- 


now 


ibility of the Model 149B is not needed. 

Both models have the following features in common: 
(1) speed range of 8 to 1 (75 to 600 ypm); (2) electric brakes 
with independent rheostats; (3) pressure roller and di- 
version roller synchronized by a timing belt; (4) a choice 
of fan reed or positive expansion reed; (5) hydraulic beam 
doffing; (6) beam tape attachment; (7) predetermined 
revolution and yardage counters; and (8) adjustable reed 
and diversion roll traverse available in a 0” to %” range. 

Kidde Textile Machinery Corp., Bloomfield, N. J. 

De you want more data? Write -@ or use card on page 195; list B-119 


Provides better control of rubber yarn 


Rubber feeding rolls of recent design are available for 
all models of Supreme knitting machines. The design ac- 
companies a change in cone position that points the pack- 
age tip to the roller bite or feeding attachment and gives 
approximately 72” of yarn between rollers and carriers. 
In this position the rubber yarn feeds over the cone nose 
in a straight line, minimizing tugging, snagging, and bal- 
looning. Tension disks mounted between the cone and 
the steel feed rolls stretch the yarn slightly and impart a 
uniform tension. An additional feed control is in the form 
of sheave pulleys that permit the rollers to be adjusted in 
unison. Machines equipped with the above system need 
no additional controls such as tension compensators. 

Supreme Knitting Machine Co., Inc., 94-02 104th St., 
Ozone Park 16, N. Y. 

Do you want more data? Write -@> or use card on page 195; list B-120 


cut 

ie SIZE 
desizing 

costs with 


EXSI-1 


QUICK -SAFE- 


SURE 


Exceptionally effective in high speed continuous 


desizing ranges due to its built-in 
heat stability. 


For detailed information write... 


PABST BREWING COMPANY 


INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTS 


DIVISION 


MERCHANDISE MART, CHICAGO 6&4, ILL. 


For further information use Handy Return Card, Page 195 
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Twister features air clutches on spindles 
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The Sav-Yarn twister can operate with any number of 
ends in a given ply and with ring sizes from two inches to 
eight inches. It can be used on all singles yarn and up to 
14 plies, on all types of yarns including glass and paper, 
and is especially effective for textured and bulk yarns. 

Among its features are (1) Airestop spindle action de- 
signed to provide instant knock-off action on both spindle 
and feed roll whenever an end breaks or a run-out occurs. 
The action disconnects the whorl and permits it to run 
freely without any drag on the other spindles run by the 
tape; (2) a worm-type builder that eliminates cams, coun- 
ter weights, and connecting rods. The action permits ac- 
curate variation of the pick and provides smooth, posi- 
tive rail action without bound or jumping at the end of the 
stroke; (3) an over-and-under creel that allows the oper- 
ative to reach bobbins either over or under the creel rails; 
and (4) a FlexoArbor creel bracket that eliminates front 
creel rails entirely and is completely self contained. It 
consists of a laterally adjustable bracket that will accom- 
modate any size package, a drop-in threading and tension 
device mounted on a lift arm that can be pushed out of 
the way when a bobbin is changed, and a simplified 
skewer spring arbor. The features of this twister can be 
used as changeovers on any make of tape-driven twister 
as well as on the other twister models made by this manu- 
facturer. 

Collins Bros. 
tucket, R. I. 

Do you want more data? Write -@ or use card on page 195; list B-121 


Machine Co., 647 Roosevelt Ave., Paw- 


Measures stretch at slasher, records it 


A stretch recorder gives an accurate continuous record 
of the stretch applied to yarn as it passes through the 
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OPENING—CLEANING 
and BLENDING SYSTEMS 


by FIBER CONTROLS 


FIBER CONTROLS 
SYNCHROMATIC 
BLENDING SYSTEM 


is Designed to Prevent False urs 
Blends under all conditions. “a 
With this Super Sensitive Weighing Pan and Air 
Cylinder dumping mechanism our New tubular alumi- 
num weighing mechanism enables our weight vari- 
ation to be held below 1°, average. Total variation 
(plus or minus) will not exceed 1%. This variation 
can be held regardless of the feed, whether heavy or 
light. Will blend any combination of fibers automati- 
cally. Economical to operate and maintain. Labor 
Saving. Increases Output. Improves Product and Re- 
duces Waste. Has proven its value to Management, 
regardless of Mill size. 

FIBER CONTROLS 


SCREENLESS 
CONDENSER 


This NEW con- 

denser, Model FC- 

83, made for Heavy 

Duty and High Pro- 

duction, has proven 

itself in efficiency 

and capacity pro- 

duction. Can be 

mounted vertically 
or horizontally with equally good results. Will handle 
up to 2000 Ibs. of fiber per hour through ducts ap- 
proximately 200 ft. in distance. Will discharge fiber 
without - Tumbling - Rolling or Pilling. Self-cleaning. 


Inquire about more cougiote details of this equipment. 
Call or write: 


FIBER CONTROLS 
CORPORATION 


®GASTONTA NOATH CAROLINA 


For further information use Handy Return Card, Page 195 
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NEW PROD 


KEEP MACHINES RUNNING 


+» reduce maintenance costs, 


— 


i; ee 


with 


DEUBLIN 
ROTATING . 
UNIONS 


%** Size Union IIlustrated 
— J 
for water, steam and air service! 
Here is a compact, efficient rotating union — 
%& LEAKPROOF 3% INTERCHANGEABLE with any 
te CORROSION PROOF other rotating union 
oe EASY TO SERVICE & VERSATILE—For Monoflow or 
Duoflow operation, available in 
te VIRTUALLY FRICTIONLESS 


Ya", %", 1", 1%" and 14" sizes 
* PRECISION BUILT FOR ee MINIMUM TORQUE makes it 
LONGER LIFE 


ideal for high speed applications 


See how this dependable, new rotating joint can reduce 
inventory of replacement parts because of Deublin’s stand- 
ardization of sizes. Keep “shut downs” from wrecking your 
production schedules. Pays for itself many times over. 


Write today for full details and prices. 


DEUBLIN COMPANY 


167 Waukegan Road 


Glenview, Ill. (Chicago Suburb 


DRONSFIELDS' PATENT 


ATLAS BRAND 
ALLEY 


STOCKED BY 
THE PRINCIPAL MILL SUPPLY HOUSES 
AND CARD MAKERS 


For further information use Handy Return Card, Page 195 


slasher, and it thus simplifies operator action in keeping 
stretch within allowable limits. The system consists of a 
recorder and two speed transmitters that keep track of 
the yarn fed in and the yarn delivered and translate the 
difference as stretch. 

The Foxboro Co., Foxboro, Mass. 
Do you want more data? Write -@ or use card on page 195; list B-122 


Machine gives knitwear that “woven look” 


The Lombardi Pattern Wrap Model LPW circular knit- 
ting machine will produce, in a wide range of weights, 
both sculptured and/or smooth design effects in jersey 
fabrics in an infinite variety of arrangements and multi- 
color schemes. The method of fabric construction insures 
a three-dimensional fabric remarkably light in weight. 
The machine will handle all types of natural and syn- 
thetic yarns (metallic, knop, bouclé, slub, mohair, and 
chenille) and will produce fabrics for the jersey (6% 
to 7 oz) suiting, coating, sweater, swimwear, children’s 
upholstery, corset, and stole trades without change in any 
of the knitting mechanisms. The system of walewise pat- 
terning, sometimes called vertical striping, can be ac- 
tuated either to complement the conventional patterning 
or to operate independently of it. 

The unit, a 32-feed, 26” diameter, 18-cut, stationary 
cylinder, sinker-top machine with needle selection by 
three-position pattern wheel, is equipped with four-finger 
striping boxes and conventional stop motions. The “wrap- 
around” elements introduce effect yarns to groups of 
needles (in excess of 30) from a single yarn source. Each 
wrap yarn has its own stop motion. 

Machine purchasers will not be required to pay royal- 
ties on the patented fabrics produced by the machine. 
License to make and market the machine was granted by 
Vincent Lombardi. 

Scott & Williams, Inc., Brinton Fabrics Machine Div., 
Laconia, N. H. 

Do you want more data? Write -@ or use card on page 195; list B-123 


Completely automatic tire cord tester 


The IF-4 Tester (developed by Courtaulds, Ltd.) is a 
fully automatic tire cord tester that prints test results 
either in graph form or in numerical form by feeding 
the test results into an electrical tabulating unit. It feeds 
the cord sample pneumatically either from an oven or 
from a magazine-conditioned sample into air-actuated 
clamps. It straightens the sample, and, as the load com- 
mences, the tester starts automatically. When the test is 
completed the tester returns to its original position to be- 
gin a new cycle. The test cycle can be established for a 
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predetermined number of samples or run continuously 
through an entire package. 

Scott Testers, Inc., 60 Blackstone St., Providence 1, R. I. 
Do you want more data? Write -@m or use card on page 195; list B-124 


Humidifier nozzle produces very fine spray 


A water - pressure - type 
atomizer called the Aero- 
Miser gives an exceptionally 
fine spray, and its capacity 
may be reduced by lowering 
the water pressure without 
mechanical adjustments +o 
the atomizer. Containing a 
wire that cleans the water 
jet with each control opera- 
tion, and having only one moving unit, the atomizer mixes 
the water and air “internally” and is made in standard 
capacities from six to fifteen pounds per hour of water. 

American Moistening Co., Cleveland, N. C. 

Do you want more data? Write -@» or use card on page 195; list B-125 


LSPRING , 
DIAPHRAGM—/ 


VALVE STEM 


Automatic traveling lap scale is foolproof 


Cotton lap scales weigh the lap and print (in 1/10-lb 
graduations) the weight error before opening a dial to 
permit the operative to read the weight variation. An 
“R” is printed before the variation figure of a lap whose 
weight variation exceeds the limits allowed. Optional fea- 
tures include a choice of stationary or automatic travel- 


A glance at the lights on top of the scale (an optional feature) 
tells the picker operator whether a lap is acceptable or must be 
rejected, before the dial is uncovered, eliminating necessity for 
mental calculations. Printed record for overseer is in locked box 
at right of dial. 
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TEXTILE 
EXECUTIVES! 


Write Today 
for Heller’s FREE 
Brochure 


“PROFIT 
THROUGH 
FACTORING” 


Heller Factoring is a modern plan for develop- 
ing sound business growth and added profits. 
Why not investigate (without obligation) by 
sending your inquiry today. A Heller executive 
will give it prompt attention. Address R. H. 
Carlson, Vice President for prompt reply. 


WALTER E. HELLER & COMPANY 


Dept. TI-2, 105 W. ADAMS STREET, CHICAGO 90, ILLINOIS 
Chicago * New York * Atlanta 


Gentlemen: Please send me a FREE copy of ‘*Profit Through Factoring’’ At No 
Obligation 


NAME. 
——————— 
COMPANY NAME______ 


ADDRESS. 








For further information use Handy Return Card, Page 195 
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, WHEN BOTH 
C) S9B] STEAM and MOTION 
ARE *MUSTS‘- 


Use Only 
UNIVERSAL 
“UC3”’ STANDARD 
All- Metal 
Bronze Flexible 


CONNECTORS 


@ Completely Leakproof. 

@ Resists Corrosion. 

@ Simplifies Misaligned 
Hookups. 

@ Installation Time Saved. 


Ask for Bulletin IPB Sec. 7A. 


“s 


> 
| QUALITY... ae 
4 
4ul-THetal * 4 
Flexible 
Hose Products 


2109 South Kedzie Avenue * Chicago 23, Illinois 


WHITINSVILLE, MASS. 


H.J. THEILER 


fole)-4-10)-7-wa lel) 
SPARTANBURG, S.C, UU 


Benninger Eng. Co., Ltd. Sectional Warper and Beamer 
Staubli Bros., & Co., Ltd. Dobby Heads 

Loepfe Bros., Ltd. Optical Electronic Feeler 
Schweiter, Ltd. Winding Machinery 


Your WHITIN SCHWEITER WINDER 


can be changed over to the latest modern 


FILLMASTER 


economically by changing the 
Winding Units only 


most versatile winder — excellent for all yarns — 
tailless bobbins — star wind — high winding speeds 


ing stands (the latter automatically moves to next picker, 
stops after a weighing, and returns to first picker after 
cycle is completed), picker number identification recorder, 
indicating lights to signal plus or minus category of laps, 
plus or minus 1-lb or 2-lb reading and printing, and a lift 
mechanism for loading laps on overhead carriers. All such 
variables as moisture content, lap stick weight, over or 
under weight limits, etc., are adjustable, and the auto- 
matic traveling stand permits idle pickers to be by-passed. 
Fairbanks, Morse, & Co., 600 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago 
5, Il. 
Do you want more data? Write -@> or use card on page 195; list B-126 


Harness motion driven dobby style 


The single arch plain loom harness motion is designed 
for maximum harness space (up to 12) in all single arch 
looms, and to operate in combination with regular cams 
or without cams. This permits running dobby stripes and 
introduces a method of weaving plain leno marquisette 
the inverted way. Harness power is taken from the end 
of the crankshaft. It offers: (1) more efficient service; (2) 
lower operating cost; (3) simplified oiling; (4) ease of 
maintenance; (5) reduced parts inventory. 

Steel Heddle Mfg. Co., 2100 W. Allegheny Ave., Box 
6833, Philadelphia 32, Pa. 

De you want more data? Write @> or use card on page 195; list B-127 


Fibers and yarns 


Introduced especially for the tufted carpet industry, 
Textured Caprolan is available in 19-denier per filament 
form. Possessing two types of texturization, one imposed 
upon another, the nylon yarn has excellent wear resist- 
ance and affinity for dyestuffs. 

Allied Chemical and Dye Corp.. National Aniline Div., 
261 Madison Ave., New York 16, N. Y. 

Do you want more data? Write supplier or use card on page 195; list B-213 


A nylon staple fiber that can be used on the wool, cot- 
ton, or worsted systems, designed specifically for floor 
coverings, is also made in long lengths for the jute spin- 
ning system. Crimped and set in such a manner as to 
allow for twist setting if desired, it is offered in bright and 
dull lusters in both 15 and 22 deniers. 

Industrial Rayon Corp., 500 Fifth Ave., New York 36, 
N. Y. 

Do you want more data? Write supplier or use card on page 195; list B-214 


A nontarnishing metallic yarn called Lurex-MFCR is 
offered in 1/64” and 1/32” widths in gold and silver and 
in colors upon custom order. The yarn permits a full 
continuous peroxide bleaching cycle and provides a great 
margin of safety in jig and continuous vat dyeing and 
mercerizing. 

The Dow Chemical Co., Textile Fibers Dept., Williams- 
burg, Va. 

Do you want more data? Write supplier or use card on page 195; list B-215 


Semi-dull nylon yarn, Type 280, is recommended for 
use in automotive and home upholstery fabrics. Possess- 
ing adequate lightfastness, it may be used alone or in 
combination with bright yarns and is recommended for 
use in bulked-yarn fabrics. 

E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co., Inc., Textile Fibers 
Dept., Wilmington 98, Del. 

Do you want more data? Write supplier or use card on page 195; list B-216 


For further information use Handy Return Card, Page 195 TEXTILE INDUSTRIES for February, 1959 
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Equipment briefs 


Plastic tops and bottoms for bobbins aid identification 
(14 colors offered) and are 
easily installed or changed. 
A simple cutting tool used in 
a drill press makes adapta- 
tion of bobbin an operation 
that can be performed in 
the spinning by spinning 

jE. room personnel. The tops are 
VY AN also applicable to many 
é oe twister bobbins as a follow 
Ve aern through on identification. 
OA Mac-Top, Inc., P. O. Box 
‘ 431, Philmont, N. Y. 
Do you want more data? Write supplier or use card on page 195; list B-217 


A colloidal silica called Nalcoag is available for use in 
frictionizing textile fibers, to add strength, give improved 
fiber parallelization, and better blend uniformity. The 
product is offered as a suspension of 15, 30, or 35 per cent 
silica (Nalcoag 1015, 1030, and 1035 respectively) or in a 
22-per-cent (1022) concentration in an aqueous-alcohol 
medium. The latter preparation is capable of converting an 
oil-wet surface into one completely water wettable. 

National Aluminate Corp., 6216 West 66 Pl., Chicago 38, 
Ill. 

Do you want more data? Write supplier or usc card on page 195; list B-218 


An air-operated pressure primer used with air-operated 
pumps to dispense heavy lubricants, putties, mastics, seal- 


ers, coatings, etc., directly from original five-gallon, 25- 
to 50-pound containers is completely sealed against con- 
tamination by dirt or air. The follower of the Mini-Ram 
wipes the sides of the container clean as it descends. 
Lincoln Engineering Co., Div. of The McNeil Machine 
& Engineering Co., 4010 Goodfellow Blud., St. Louis 20, 
Mo. 
Do you want more data? Write supplier or use card on page 195; list B-219 


Variable speed pulleys that 
give constant speed regard- 
less of load variation are 
available in horsepower rat- 
ings of 1%, %, and 1 at 1750 
rpm. Speed ratios vary from 
two to 1 for the 4%- and %-hp 
models to 24% to 1 for the 1- 
hp model. A cam holds the 
pulley faces against spread- 
ing and thus maintains the 
preset pitch diameter. 

Lovejoy Flexible Coupling Co., 4922 W. Lake St., Chi- 
cago 44, Ill. 
Do you want more data? Write supplier or use card on page 195; list B-220 


Filament nylon twisting tape is woven in a construc- 
tion especially designed for flexibility and long life. It 
offers advantages in fewer replacements, more uniform 
twist, added speeds, and lower power costs. Available in 
widths of 1 1/8”, 14%4”, and 1%”. 

Coats & Clark’s Sales Corp., Traveller Div., 1292 Mc- 
Carter Highway, Newark 4, N. J. 

Do you want more data? Write supplier or use card on page 195; list B-221 


Using the new BIRCH Flightweight* is Child’s Play... 


Lighter but stronger 


This new Portable Piece End Sewing 
Machine has a 45% lighter unbreak- 
able steel stand and large rubber-tire 
wheels . . . a combination that makes 
it as easy to move around as a toy. 


Many models available 


Coronation Chain Stitch illustrated. 
Other Flightweight* models are Cor- 
onation Chain Stitch Railway, Su- 
preme Butted Seam Portable, Railway 
and Automatic Grey Room. 


P.S. Scootered by one of the Birch Brothers 
— we start them young! 


BIRCH BROTHERS, INC. 


Somerville 43, Massachusetts 


*Patent Applied For 


For further information use Handy Return Card, Page 195 
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1 
Class 


Neutral 
Metalized 


Fiber 
Reactive 


Neutral 
Metalized 


Neutral 
Metalized 


New dyes 


For more information on one or more of these recently developed dyes, either 
write directly to the supplier whose name appears in Col. 5, or list the key 
number in Col. 6 on one of the handy return cards on page 195 and 
TEXTILE INDUSTRIES Will request the data for you. 


2 
Name 


Irganol (R) 
Red RLS 


Cibacron 
Brilliant 
Red B 


Cibalan 
Black 2BL 


Cibalan 
Red Brown 
RL 


3 
For use on 


Wool, nylon 
and silk 


fashion fibers 


Cellulosics 
and wool 


Wool, silk, 
and nylon 


Wool and 
nylon 


4 
Remarks 


Complements other colors of its line. 
When combined with Irganol Orange 
GRLS, fast scarlets can be obtained. 
Excellent fastness properties, es- 
pecially to light, and good solubility. 


A level dyeing, fast color with an 
attractive, medium red shade of great 
brilliance. Applied by regular print- 
ing and dyeing methods, it is stable to 
most resin finishes and coatings 
and gives strong build-up in heavier 
depths. Considering brightness of 
shade, lightfastness is high. Good 
color for producing bright reds and 
pinks. 


All-round good shade fastness fits it 
for household and apparel goods. 
Good dye for stock, yarn, or piece 
goods; light rating of 7-8 on wool, 7 
on nylon; excellent fastness to wash- 
ing; behaves well in wet treatments 
including perspiration and_ acid 
chlorination; fast to nylon setting 
at 210 F; applied from neutral or 
acid bath or by Vigoreux printing; 
good color strength and build-up 
properties; gives satisfactory union 
dyeings. 


A reddish brown recommended as a 
red component in fashion tones or 
as a base for copper and rust shades. 


5 
Supplier 


Geigy 


Even dyeing, applicable from neu- 
tral or acid baths, its fastness to 
washing, perspiration, and crocking 
is very good. Suitable also for 
Vigoreux printing. 


Wool, 
nylon, 
and silk 


Yellowish red shade with good shade 
brightness and all-round fastness. 
Stable to fulling and carbonizing; 
may be applied to nylon staple; ap- 
plicable by exhaust methods or 
Vigoreux printing; gives good uni- 
formity on wool and nylon unions; 
used as self color or brightening 
agent. 


Neutral 
Metalized 


Cibalan 
Brilliant 
Scarlet RL 


W. R. C. Smith Publishing Co. 
Dept. T-12A 

806 Peachtree St., N. E. 
Atlanta 8, Georgia 


Sample-Cutting 
Pinking Machines 


All Sizes — hand 
and power 


o 


Please onner my subscription to TEXTILE 
renew 


INDUSTRIES for two years. 
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_ From 6!/)" Portable Model 
to 50" Power Unit. Write 
Today For Full Information. 


| 








__. State 
C) Bill me for $3.00 


CHANDLER MACHINE COMPANY 


234 West St., Ayer, Mass 
Manufacturers of World Famous PLEATING MACHINES 


) Enclosed find $3.00 


For further information use Handy Return Card, Page 195 TEXTILE INDUSTRIES for February, 1959 





2 
Name 


Calcoloid 
Navy Blue 
2GC Double 
Paste 


Calcoloid 
Violet BNC 
Double 
Paste 


Calcoloid 
Gray 2B 
Double 
Paste 


Calcoloid 
Fast Yellow 
6GL Single 
Paste 


Cibanone 
Navy Blue 
2B Double 
Paste 


Cibanone 
Brown 3B 
Double 
Paste 


Sandothrene 
Gray N2GR 
Paste 
Ultrasperse 


Sandothrene 
Dark Blue 
N2B Double 
Paste 


Sandothrene 
Brown N3B 
Double 
Paste 
Ultrasperse 


3 
For use on 


Cellulosics 


Cellulosics 


Cellulosics 


Cellulosics 


Cellulosics 


Cellulosics 


Cellulosics 


Cellulosics 


Cellulosics 


New dyes (continued) 


4 
Remarks 


Remains stable at 250 F. Free-flow- 
ing, nonsettling, non-specking, it gives 
navy shades with a greenish cast and 
works well on all types of piece- 
goods dyeing equipment. Good fast- 
ness to light even in pale shades, and 
0.3 per cent available chlorine solu- 
tion does not change its tone. Suit- 
able for dyeing stock, packages, etc., 
at temperatures above 140 F., 


Gives bluish violet with excellent 
heat, moisture, and light fastness; 
fast to chlorine, perspiration, dry- 
cleaning, washing, and peroxide; good 
for shading light blues or grays; 
applied by range, jig, or beck 
methods. 


Good gray in self shade; also useful 
in shading rose, blue, green or tan 
dyeings. Nonsettling, nonspecking, it 
works well in a variety of dyeing 
equipment. Resists sunlight, wash- 
ings, drycleaning, perspiration, crock- 
ing, ironing, water spotting, sea water, 
etc. Apply by package, pigment, 
pad-jig, pad-steam, or pad-Williams 
methods. 


Gives bright, greenish yellow shade 
with high degree of lightfastness. 
Good all-round fastness to perspira- 
tion, crocking, washing, chlorine, 
bleaching drycleaning, hot pressing, 
water spotting, continuous scouring, 
and peroxide bleaching. Suitable for 


all types of dyeing equipment at all 
process stages. 


Gives slightly greenish navy shade 
in light to heavy depths. Applied to 
yarn or piece goods with all types of 
vat equipment; suitable for full 
range of navies; has very good light- 
fastness; useful on dress goods, 
shirting, and other service fabrics. 


Exceptionally good lightfastness; re- 
commended for goods to be resin 
treated; applied by all regular vat 
methods; suited for shades of all 
practical depths; good fastness to 
crocking, weathering, and chlorine; 
recommended for discharge work 
only in pastel shades. 


Slow rate of exhaustion suits it for 
application to beams and packages; 
shade is relatively unimpaired from 
use with melamine or U.F. resins 
and has good fastness to mercerizing 
and boiling; recommended for print- 
ing by flash aging method. 


A free-flowing anthraquinone dye 
primarily for navy shades; builds 
well, exhibits a neutral tone easy to 
shade; good all-round fastness pro- 
perties. 


Free from shade change in resin 
finishing; excellent lightfastness and 
its freedom from tendering fit it for 
awning use; resists strong boiling— 
good for yarn dyeing; suitable for all 
types of vate dyeing, including flash 
aging. 


5 
Supplier 


American 
Cyanamid 


American 
Cyanamid 


American 
Cyanamid 


American 
Cyanamid 


Sandoz 


Sandoz 


Sandoz 


Key No. 


B-306 


. 


t+ 


aaviivd 19nNGoud MAN 


. 


es 


Need more information about one or more of these? See instructions at top of opposite page. 
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More equipment briefs 


A lift truck attachment for handling long unit loads 
such as rugs and carpets in rolls or cartons, pipe, etc., is 
ruggedly built, simple to operate, and requires a minimum 


Peal i4 


fi 


of maintenance. Fully hydraulic, requiring no manual 
assistance, it can be mounted either on the forks or apron 
of any make and model of lift truck of adequate capacity, 
and it is furnished to handle any length and weight of 
load required. The Ro-Loader consists of a heavy support 
weldment, either fitted to the forks or the apron, a turn 
table on the end of it, rotating in a roller bearing actuated 
95 degrees to the right or left by a hydraulic cylinder on 
a rack and heavy ring gear; a roller conveyor 24” or 48” 
wide mounted on the turn table with a live roll at one 


end driven clockwise or counterclockwise by a hydraulic 
motor. A four-way valve beside the operator is the only 
control required. 

Little Giant Products, Inc., 1530-50 N. Adams St., Peoria, 


Ill. 
Do you want more data? Write supplier or use card on page 195; list B-222 


Brushes attached to wheeled boxes sweep textile floors 
as the boxes are moved 
about. Requiring little main- 
tenance or care, they can be 
attached in little time to ex- 
isting equipment to sweep 
ahead of the caster and thus 
prevent their fouling as the 
floors are cleaned. 

Excel, Inc., 509 Lee Ave., 
Lincolnton, N. C. 


Do you want more data? Write supplier or use card on page 195; list 6-223 


A fiber lubricant that can be applied in an emulsion 
form is mixed with water and sprayed on or otherwise 
applied to fibers in amounts of approximately 1.5 per 
cent, based on fiber weight. The relatively large quantity 
applied permits uniform distribution and acts doubly as 
added static control (an antistatic agent may be mixed 
with the emulsion and applied simultaneously with the 
lubricant, Sulfol 1450). 

E. F. Houghton & Co., 303 W. Lehigh Ave., Philadelphia 


33, Pa. 
Do you want more data? Write supplier or use card on page 195; list B-224 


Greater Economy & Trouble-Free Performance 


With The New Improved 


Wicaco Spindle 


Oiling Machine 


The all-new Wicaco Spindle Oiling Machine fulfils the popular demand for a more efficient and economical spindle oiler. 


IT HAS THESE OUTSTANDING FEATURES 


%& Smaller than previous models—it can go anywhere a man can walk. 


Light weight—it can be pulled along narrow aisles easily. 
Economical—lower first cost and inexpensive operation. 


New style, improved filter system cleans old oil for reuse and longer 


life. 


*% Greater efficiency—operates with as little as one gallon of oil, filters 
the old oil and returns it for further use, or flushes out the old oil 


and replaces it with all new oil. 


K Complete flexibility—different oils may be used interchangeably by 


simply switching oil containers. 
New filter gauge tells when filters need changing. 


Relief valve permits full control of pressure from 0 to 35 Ibs. 


ORDER ONE TODAY 
AND SEE HOW IT WILL IMPROVE 
YOUR MAINTENANCE OPERATION 


WICACO MACHINE CORPORATION 


Designers and Manufacturers of Precision Machinery and Parts Since 1868 
4800 Stenton Avenue, Wayne Junction, Philadelphia 44, Pa. 


For further information use Handy Return Card, Page 195 
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+> INFORMATION CENTER 


BOOKLETS © NEW EQUIPMENT © ADVERTISEMENTS 


Help yourself to free literature 
and more details on any prod- 
ucts mentioned in this issue. 


Instead of writing a dozen different manufacturers for free 
literature and more information on equipment, supplies, or 
services, just insert in the appropriate space provided on one 
of these postage-free cards the key numbers of the items in 
which you are interested, and drop the card in the nearest mail 
box. Use the cards also to get details on any advertisement— 
just insert the name of the company and page number in the 
space provided. 


TI pays the postman! 


' Send free information on these NEW PRODUCTS and/or services (fill in key numbers): 


Send free information on these ADVERTISEMENTS: 


$$ <2 LlLlLE 
| Compong__________________ Page OOO 
| My Name senescence Gstnsemenissitiaier PE ainainnnenienininiinniniall 





These cards 
can help 
you get 
valuable 

information 


Postage No Postage 


Will be Paid Stamp Necessary 
by If Mailed 


n the 
Addressee United States 


Textile Industries 


806 PEACHTREE ST., N. E 
ATLANTA 8, GEORGIA 


: — No Postage 
Will be Paid Stamp Necessary 
by If Mailed 


in the 
Addressee United States 


BUSINESS REPLY CARD 


S PERMIT NO. 582, SEC. 34.9, P. L. & R., ATLANTA, GA. 


Textile Industries 


806 PEACHTREE ST., N. E. 
ATLANTA 8, GEORGIA 
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HELPFUL 
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FREE! 





2-1 PRECISION SWITCHES. Catalog covers the re- 
presentative line of precision snap-section and mercury 
switches manufactured by Micro Switch. Micro Switch 
Division, Minneapolis Regulator Co., Freeport, Illinois. 


2-2 SELF-UNLOADING WHEELER. Booklet describes 
greater production, cleaner wash at lower operating cost 
with the continuous process Self-Unloading Wheeler. 
Ludell Mfg. Co., 5200 West State St., Milwaukee 8, Wis. 


2-3 MAGNETS FOR INDUSTRY. Booklet describes rapid 
and complex development and expansion of industrial! 
magnetic equipment and is entitled ‘‘Magnetic Ideas From 
Eriez’’ Eriez Mfg. Co., 70D Magnet Drive, Erie, Pennsyl- 
vania. 


2-4 POSITIVE LET-OFF. Brochure describes positive 
Hunt Let-Off. Includes exploded drawing and complete 
parts list. Southern Loom Development Co., Box 3217 
Station A, Greenville, S. C. 


2-5 DRIP-PROOF PANCAKE MOTOR. Bulletin presents 
full engineering information on flange type motor for use 
in space-cramped application. The Louis Allis Co., 427 
East Stewart St., Milwaukee 1, Wis. 


2-6 PRINTING ON CORRUGATED. ‘‘How to Use Print- 
ing On Corrugated”’ is a booklet to help manufacturers 
plan more effective printing on boxes and displays. Hinde 
& Dauch, Sandusky, Ohio. 


2-7 CASTERS AND WHEELS. Manual contains descrip- 
tive material and application data for various casters and 


wheels. Darnell Corp., Limited, 1200 Woodruff Avenue, 
Downey, Calif. 
2-8 KYLAN PC (CHITIN). Brochure gives physical, 


chemical properties of Kylan PC, a commercially available 
chitin. Includes also reactions and methods of packaging. 
Moretex Chemical Products, Inc., Spartanburg, S. C. 


2-9 BRONZE FLEXIBLE CONNECTORS. Bulletin con- 
tains complete specifications and prices on leak-proof, cor- 
rosion resistant flexible connectors. Universal Metal Hose 
Company, 2133 Kedzie Avenue, Chicago 23, Illinois. 


2-10 PARKS-CRAMER SYSTEMS. File folder contains 
complete details on Parks-Cramer certified climate, 
Traveling Cleaner, and Vacuum Collection Systems. Parks- 
Cramer Co., Fitchburg, Mass. 
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2-11 ENDURO STAINLESS STEEL. Brochure describes 
various types of Enduro Stainless Steel, including proper- 
ties, fabricating, joining, and care and finishing. Republic 
Steel Corporation, Republic Building, Cleveland 1, Ohio. 


2-12 POWER LUBRICATION SYSTEMS. Catalog de- 
scribes complete line of lubricant application equipment, 
fittings and accessories. Included are descriptions of com- 
pletely automatic centralized systems, semi-automatic and 
manual methods of lubricating machines. Catalog # 81. 
Lincoln Engineering Company, 5702-15 Natural Bridge 
Avenue, St. Louis 20, Missouri. 


2-13 FILAMENT AND PLASTIC CUTTERS. Bulletin de- 
scrides the new 800 Series Cutters for dicing plastics and 
cutting continucus filament. Taylor-Stiles & Co., Riegels- 
ville, N. J. 


2-14 STEAM METERS. ‘‘Accurate Steam Metering For 
1—'%” Lines”’ is title of bulletin describing meters ap- 
plicable in dye house. B-I-F Industries, Inc., 345 Harris 
Avenue, Providence 9, R. I. 


2-15 STAINLESS STEEL VALVES. Catalog gives full 
details about valve patterns in alloys that are corrosion 
resistant. Jenkins Brothers, Room 33 100 Park Avenue, 
New York 17, N. Y. 


2-16 AUTOMATIC TENSION CONTROL. Bulletin de- 
scribes Automatic Tension Control which maintains con- 
stant tension in web leaving unwinding roll, regulates 
through other processing, and controls web to winder. 
Mount Hope Machinery Co., 15 Fifth Street, Taunton, Mass. 


2-17 CLEANING TEXTILE MACHINERY. Bulletin de- 
scribes how emulsion type detergent substantially cuts 
cleaning cost. Gives method of application and advantages. 
Oakite Products, Inc., 19 Rector St., New York 6, New 
York. 


2-18 PORTABLE VACUUM CLEANER. Bulletin describes 
Pac-Vac cleaner which straps to operators back. Ideal for 
cleaning stairs, shelves, storage bins, congested areas. 
Breuer Electric Mfg. Co., 5100 North Ravenswood Avenue, 
Chicago 40, Illinois. 


2-19 HYDROSTATIC POWER FOR LIFT TRUCKS. Book- 
let contains detailed information on Towmostatic Drive, a 
new method of power application for fork lift trucks. 
Eliminates many mechanical parts in trucks and reduces 
driver fatigue. Towmotor Corp., Cleveland, Ohio. 


2-20 MAGNETIC STARTERS. Booklet describes A-c 
magnetic starters in NEMA sizes 0 through 4 for both 
reversing and non-reversing single phase and squirrel 
cage motors. Cutler Hammer, Inc., 361 North Twelfth St., 
Milwaukee 1, Wis. 
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HELPFUL 


31010] 48 a 


FREE! 


OPENING THROUGH ROVING 


R-1 Lummus Pepper-Shaker Opener 
—Gives complete details and photo- 
graphs Aldrich Machine Works, P. O. 
Box 750, Atlanta, Ga. 


R-2 Static Elimination — How to 
eliminate static safely and inexpen- 
sively. Simco Co., 920 Walnut St., 
Lansdale, Pa. 


R-3 Card Grinding Information — 
Care and operation of cards. B. S. Roy 
& Son Co., Worcester, Mass. 


R-4 Card Clothing — Describes Strip- 
O-Matic Card Clothing. Benjamin 
Booth Co., Allegheny Ave. & Janney 
St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


R-5 Versa-Matic Drawing Frame — 
Describes drafting elements, quality of 
sliver, roving and yarn possible. Saco- 
Lowell Shops, 60 Batterymarch St., 
Boston, Mass. 


R-6 Sargent Opener—Describes open- 

er with rotary evener and stripper. C. 

= Sargent’s Sons Corp., Graniteville, 
ass. 


R-7 Ball Bearing Comb Boxes — 
Describes working principle, shows 
cut-away Views, Southern States 
Equipment Corp., Hampton, Georgia. 


R-8 Feathertouch Drafting — De- 
scribes ‘“‘highest production per frame 
at lowest cost.’’ Ideal Industries, Inc., 
Bessemer City, N. C. 


R-9 Automatic Weighing Feeders — 
Tandem Weighing Feeder produces 
webs, mats and felts of continuing 
accuracy. W. D. Dodenhoff Co., Inc., 
Box 178, Greenville, S. C. 


R-11 Flexidyne Individual Card 
Drive—Describes operating principles, 
includes prices. Dodge Mfg. Co., 
Mishawaka, Indiana. 


R-12 Bobbins — Catalog describes 

metal, wood and plastic bobbins. Ilus- 

tratiens show ac use. Lestershire 

_— Div., National Vulcanized Fiber 
., Johnson 


R-14 Pneumastop For Fly Frames— 
Brochure shows type of installation 
and method of operation. Pneumafil 
Corp., Charlotte 8, N. C. 


R-15 Advantages of Aldrich Pickers 
—Good technical text, comprehensive 


ears. Aldrich Machine Works, 
. O. Box 750, Atlanta, Ga. 
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R-16 Universal Card Coiler—Gives 12 
reasons why it’s ‘‘the best,’’ includes 
dimensions. McDonough Power Equip- 
ment, Inc., McDonough, Ga. 


R-17 New Condenser Tape — De- 
seribes Supr-O-Tape an impregnated 
fabric condenser tape. Benjamin 
Booth Co., Allegheny Ave. & Janney 
St., Philadelphia 34, Pa. 

R-18 Coilers and Conversions — De- 
new complete coilers and con- 
versions for cards. Southern States 
Equipment Corp., Hampton, Ga. 


R-19 84” Woolen Card — Includes 
picture, floor plan, description, and 
technical details. Davis & Furber Ma- 
chine Co., North Andover, Mass. 


R-20 SRRL Opener—Cleaner—Infor- 
mation on new SRRL development for 
opening and cleaning cotton being 
manufactured for sale to mills by 
Davidson-Kennedy Co., 1090 Jefferson 
St., N. W., Atlanta, Ga. 


SPINNING—TWISTING—WINDING— 
SPOOLING—WARPING—THROWING 


R-101 Spinning News — Up-to-the 
minute news on spinning equipment. 
Roberts Co., Sanford, N. C. 


R-103 2 Products For Spinning and 
Weaving—Complete line, applications, 
advantages shown. Dayton Rubber 
Co., Textile Div., Dayton, Ohio. 


R-101 New Bobbin Manual — 

Only complete, authoritative bobbin 

ide in the industry. Write direct to 

t. DD, Lestershire Spool Division, 

National Vulcanized Fibre Co., Wil- 
mington 99, Delaware. 


R-105 Spindle Oil — ‘‘Gulfspin’’ in- 
sures against excessive wear and 
eliminates spindle wobble. Gulf Oil 
Corp., Gulf Bldg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


R-106 ANTI-STATIC AGENT. Data 
sheet lists basic characteristics of 
liquid anti-static agent which elimin- 
ates processing difficulties with fibers 
due to static electricity. E. F. Hough- 
ton, 303 West Lehigh Ave., Philadel- 
phia 33, Pa. 


R-108 High Speed Automatic Quiller 
—Lists advantages and dimensions of 
‘‘Autocopser.”’ Terrell Machine Co., 
Inc., P. O. Box 928, Charlotte, N. C. 


R-110 Stop Frame On Roving Fail- 
ure—Adamstop instantly detects rov- 
ing failures, stops frame. Adams, Inc., 
209 East Stone Ave., Greenville, S. C. 


R-111 Automatic Cop Winder—Tells 
how high production with less labor 
is possible. F. A. Lazenby Co. 3106 
Elm Ave., Baltimore 11, Md. 


R-112 Bahnson Packaged Moderniza- 
tion—Details on Collecto-Vac, Open- 
Aire Creels, Cross-Jet Cleaner, Air 
Conditioning. Bahnson Company, 
Winston-Salem, N. C. 


R-113 Sectional Warper — Describes 
full width and sectional warpers for 
knitting, weaving. Robert Reiner, Inc., 
Weehawken, New Jersey. 


R-114 Conical Rings and Flyers — 
Complete details and specifications. 
Herr Manufacturing Co., Inc., 318 
Franklin St., Buffalo 2, New York. 


R-115 Precise Winding Machine — 
For winding pineapple or straight 
cones and tubes of synthetics. Foster 
Machine Co., Westfield, Mass. 


R-116 Automatic Cleaning Equip- 
ment—Working details and advantages 
of the Tri-Rail Cleaner. American 
Monorail Co., 13107 Athens Ave., 
Cleveland 7, Ohio. 


R-117 Aluminum Section Beams — 
Lists advantages, includes prices and 
delivery schedules. Hayes Industries, 
Inc., Jackson, Mich. 


R-118 Lubricants For Textiles — 
Samples of Ben Boy Bearing, Spindle, 
Twister Lubricants and Non-Melting 
Oils. Georgia-Carolina Oil Co., Box 
101, Macon, Ga. 


R-119 Custom Made Thread Guides— 
Includes composition, properties, 
specifications of all designs. American 
Lava Corporation Chattanooga 5, 
Tenn. 


R-120 Spinning Frame Conversions— 
Big-package, new-frame results at half 
the cost. Meadows Mfg. Co., Station 
A., Atlanta, Ga. 


R-121 Collecto-Vac — New develop- 
ment collects lint, fly and broken ends. 
The Bahnson Company, Winston- 
Salem, N. C. 


R-122 Static Eliminator For Warp- 
ers-Slashers-Creels—Increased produc- 
tion, improved quality, reduced waste. 
The Portland Co., 22 Fore St., Port- 
land, Maine. 


R-123 Spinning and Twister Rings — 
Complete details, pictures, price lists. 
Whitinsville Spinning Ring Co., Whit- 
insville, Mass. 


R-125 Lint-Free Creel—Complete de- 
tails and pictures of the new Airfoil 
Design. Pneumafil Corporation, Char- 
lotte 8, N. C. 


R-126 Gear Bulletins — Cover prod- 
ucts and gears for the complete textile 
mill. Precision Gear & Machine Co., 
2001 N. Tryon St., Charlotte 2, N. C. 


R-128 Suction Cleaning System—De- 
tails on new Collector Unit Model C-4. 
Pneumafil Corp., Charlotte 8, N. C. 


R-129 Facts About Your Flyers and 
Spindles—Advantages of smooth flyer 
and spindle operation. Ideal Machine 
Shops Bessemer City, N. C 


R-131 Ring Frame Job Control — 
Booklet describes Adamsignal, which 
senses any change in traveler action 
to signal operator and records thread 
breaks. Adams, Inc., 209 E. Stone 
Avenue, Greenville, S. C. 


R-132 Traveling Cleaners—Describes 
improved frame and room cleaners. 
Parks-Cramer Co., Fitchburg, Mass. 


(Continued Next Page) 
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P-K Closed Type 
Waste Heat Re- 
claimer is of mul- 
tiple pass, single 
unit construction. 
Quick-opening 
doors make in- 
spection simpie — 
downtime negli- 
gible. 


ALL THE 


waste wate) 


Compare, point by point, P-K Heat Reclaimers with any competitive offering. 


1. The initial cost is less for the capacity specified — P-K’s multiple pass, single unit 
construction eliminates need for additional pumps on fresh water side, does away 
with extra connections required for stacked stages. 2. Oversized heating surface for 
designed capacity gives liberal fouling factor — provides expanded capacity for future 
needs. 3. P-K single unit construction saves valuable floor space. Place the reclaimer 
on the ceiling, or wall, or outside the building, as desired. 4, Lint, grease or curds 
found in all waste water are trapped by the P-K Roto-Screen* in the sump tank — the 
logical place to remove fouling agents before they reach the 
reclaimer. 5, Yet, in the event of sump flooding, P-K Re- 
claimers are fitted at both ends with quick-opening doors 
that provide easy access to the tubes for inspection and 
cleaning. 6. In addition, an automatic backwash, self- 
cleaning device—so essential to multi-unit reclaimers— 
may be applied to P-K Reclaimers, if desired. With P-K 
construction, however, the additional cost is not war- 
ranted. Above all, with the installation of either a P-K 
Closed or Pit-Type Reclaimer, you are protected by the 
responsibility of the largest and oldest manufacturer in 
the field, a responsibility covering the manufacturing and 
assembling of the complete unit in our own plant. If you 
are considering a waste heat recovery operation, use the 
coupon today. Complete field engineering service is avail- 
able without obligation. 
*Patented 





ROTO -SCREEN* 
free hot waste to heat reciaimer. 
Accumulated lint and scum are 
easily removed from sump. 


Provides lint- 


Patterson-Kelley Co., Inc. 
2802 Wilson Street 
ik. Stroudsburg, Pa. 


Kelley 


Textile Division 





Laundry and 


P-K Steam Mixers « P-K Boiler Return Systems ¢ P-K Heat Exchangers « 
P-K Pre-Krete Lined Storage Water Heaters 
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For further information use Handy Return Card, Page 195 


Send me information on P-K Heat Reclaimers 
checked below: 

1 “Reclaim those dollars down the drain” 

(1 P-K Roto-Screen* Bulletin 


EE = Title 


Company ——__ — 
Street Address — 7 = 


City__.. 


_ Zone _State — 
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HELPFUL 


BOOKLETS 


FREE! 


R-133 Lapless Endless Spinner—F ull 
information available. Ton Tex Cor- 
poration, 31 Columbus Ave., Engle 
wood, N. J. 


R-135 Worsted Spinning — Describes 
five stages from top to yarn. Saco- 
Lowell Shops, 60 Batterymarch St., 
Boston 10, Mass. 


R-137 Antistatic Lubricant—Techni- 
cal bulletin discusses antistatic lubri- 
cant for processing synthetic filament 
yarns. Textile Chemicals Division, 
Nopco Chemical Co., 60 Park Place, 
Newark, N. J. 


R-139 Spindle Oiling Machine—Fea- 
tures and advantages noted. Wicaco 
Machine Corp., 4800 Stenton Ave., 
Wayne Junction, Philadelphia 44, Pa. 


R-141 Handy Spinning Reference — 
Shows traveler speeds, sizes of ring 
flanges. Victor Ring Traveler Co., 
Providence, R. I. and Gastonia, N. C; 


R-142 Unirail Uptwister —. Higher 
yarn quality and better packages at 
faster speeds. Universal Winding Co., 
P, O. Box 1605, Providence, R. I. 


R-144 Precision Textile Winding — 
Tensions and Density Control for wind- 
ing rubber cones. Kidde Mfg. Co., 35 
Farrand St., Bloomfield, N. J. 


R-145 Roller Bearing Spindles — Pic- 
tured in cut-away views, advantages 
described. The Marquette Metal Prod- 
ucts Co., 1145 Glenwood Ave., Cleve- 
land, Ohio. 


R-146 Cone Winder—Describes Model 
102. winder, including applications. 
Foster Machine Co., Westfield, Mass. 


R-147 Short Cut To Staple Fiber 
Spinning—Ten steps in operation of the 
Tow Stapler. Turbo Machine Co., Lans- 
dale, Pa. 


R-148 Weaver’s Knotter — Instruc- 
tions as to use, description. A. B. 
Carter, Inc., Gastonia, N. C. 


R-HM9 Textile Roll Coverings — De- 
scribes complete line as well as other 
mill supplies. Armstrong Cork Co., 
Industrial Div., Lancaster, Pa. 


R-150 Lint-Free Motor — Describes 
motor for constant speed a-c driven 
pickers, roving frames, spinning and 
twisting frames, etc. Westinghouse 
Electric Corp., P. O. Box 2278, Pitts- 
burgh 30, Pa. 


R-151 Tape For Driving Spindles _ 
Describes banding for spindle drives 
on twisting, roving and spinning. Benj- 
amin Booth Co.,. Allegheny Ave. & 
Janney St., Philadelphia 34, Pa. 


R-152 Giant Aluminum Cotton Beams 
—Describes 38 x 54” section beams for 
cotton. Hayes Industries, Inc., Jack- 
son, Mich. 
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R-153 Woolen Spinning Frame — 
Colored picture, complete details 
Davis & Furber Machine Co., North 
Andover, Mass. 


R-154 Large Package Twister—In- 
formation on new anti-friction Jumbo 
Twister which carries a 14” bobbin 
with a 12” build. Meadows Mfg. Co., 
P. O. Box 4354, Atlanta, Ga. 


R-155 Wide Setover Pin Drafter — 
Booklet describes advantages, tech- 
nical aspects, adaptments of wide set- 
over Pin Drafter. Warner & Swasey 
Co., 5701 Carnegie Ave., Cleveland 3, 
Ohio. 


SLASHING—WEAVING— 
CLOTH ROOM—TUFTING 


R-201 Looms — Describes ‘‘World’s 
Largest Line of Looms.”’ Crompton & 
Knowles Loom Works, Worcester 1 
Mass. 


R-202 Counting And Measuring De- 
vices—Wide range of counting devices 
for all types of textile machinery 
Veeder-Root, Inc., Hartford, Conn. 


R-203 Loom Supplies — Describes 
complete line. E. H. Jacobs Northern 
Division, The Bullard Clark Co., 
Danielson, Conn. 


R-204 Innovation In Textile Drying— 
Details on Steam or Gas ‘Hot Air’’ 
Slasher. J. O. Ross Engineering Corp., 
444 Madison Ave., New York 22, New 
York. 


R-206 Loom Production Charts — 
Celluloid card shows yards per loom 
per week. Ralph E. Loper Co., Green- 
ville, S. C. 


R-207 Aluminum Beams—Describes 
lightweight beams for textiles, Hayes 
Industries, Inc., Jackson, Mich. 


R-208 The Story Of Starches — His- 
tory and information on manufacture 
and use of starches. National Starch 
Products, Inc., 750 Third Ave., New 
York 17, N. Y. 


R-209 Loading System — Pneumatic 
loading system for Saco-Lowell slash- 
er. The Foxboro Company, Foxboro, 
Mass. 


R-211 Steel Warp Beams—Beams for 
both broadloom and narrow fabrics. 
Milton Machine Works, Inc., Milton, 
Pa. 


Penford Gums In Textiles — 
Describes excellent properties for 
warp sizing spun yarns. Penick & 
Ford Ltd., Inc., 420 Lexingtone Ave., 
New York 17, New York. 


R-212 


R-213 Saco-Lowell Positrol Slasher— 
Includes advantages, photographs, cut- 
away drawings. Saco-Lowell Shops, 
60 Batterymarch St., Boston 10, Mass. 


R-214 Rotary Unions—Cut costs, get 
better sealing on can dryers. Perfect- 
ing Service Company, 332 Atando 
Ave., Charlotte, N. C. 


R-216 Air Slasher Dryer — Shows 
construction and operating details. 
Proctor & Schwartz, Inc., 7th St. and 
Tabor Rd., Philadelphia 20, Pa. 


R-217  Butt-Tacking Sewing Machine 
—Describes operation, installation of 
single thread butt-tacking sewing ma- 
chine. The Merrow Machine Co., 28 
Laurel St., Hartford, Conn. 


R-218 Loom Reed Booklet — De- 
scribes in detail a variety of reeds. 
Steel Heddle Mfg. Co., 2100 West Al- 
legheny Ave., Philadelphia 32, Pa. 


R-219 Cocker Equipment—Informa- 
tion on warp sizer, beam warper, 
creels. tensions, back-winders, etc. 
Cocker Machine & Foundry Co., Gas- 
tonia, N. C. 


R-220 Chemical Data Sheets—Avail- 
able on a full range of chemicals. 
Nopco Chemical Co., Harrison, is de 


R-223 Tufting Machines — Describes 
automatic pattern attachment. Cobble 
Bros. Machinery Co., Inc., River Road, 
Chattanooga, Tenn. 


R-226 Prevent Fabric Distortion — 
How to eliminate distortion and where 
to check for it. Mount Hope Machinery 
Co., 15 Fifth St., Taunton, Mass, 


R-227 Formulas For Slashing Arnel 
—Includes also inférmation on warp- 
ing, weaving and quilling. Textile 
Sales Dept., Celanese Corp. of A- 


merica, P. O. Box 1414, Charlotte 1, 
N. C. 


R-228 The Random Web Process — 
Describes the Rando-Webber and 
Rando-Feeder. Bulletin 105. Curlator 
Corp., Textile Div., 501 W. Com- 
mercial St., Rochester, N. Y. 


R-230 ECLIPSE STARCHES FOR 
TEXTILES. Data sheet describes use 
of thin-boiling starches in the textile 
industry, with particular emphasis on 
warp sizing. Physical and chemical 
data included. A. E. Staley Mfg. Co., 
Decatur, Il. 


R-232 Hydraulic Slasher Drives — 
Bulletin 5571 describes economical 
approach to improved slasher opera- 
tion. Vickers, Inc., 1036 Peachtree St., 
Atlanta, Ga. 


R-233 Textile Accessories — Gives 
specifications of Gates textile acces- 
Sories in handy pocket booklet. The 
Gates Rubber Co., 1001 Broadway, 
Denver 17, Colorado. 


R-234 Cocker Slashers — Complete 
specifications and advantages, includ- 
ing allied equipment. Cocker Machine 
& Foundry Co., Gastonia, N. C. 


R-235 Mounts For Looms — Vinyl 
mount eliminates need for bolts or 
paste. Clark, Cutler, McDermott Co., 
106 W. Central St., Franklin, Mass. 


R-236 Unifil Loom Winder — De- 
scribes new concept of filling prepara- 
tion which needs no quilling area. 
Universal Winding Co., P. O. Box 1605, 
Providence, R. I. 


M-237 High Speed Warp Sizer—Gives 
outstanding features and specifica- 
tions. Cocker Machine & Foundry Co., 
Gastonia, N. C. 


K-238 Traveling Loom Cleaner—Ad- 

vantages of the new Oscillaire loom 

—. Parks-Cramer Co., Fitchburg, 
ass. 


(Continued Next Page) 
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Process really as good as they say? 


Read these straightforward answers to the questions 
frequently asked of Du Pont representatives 


Just what is the Solo-Matic Bleaching Process? 


The Du Pont Solo-Matic Process is an advanced 


single-stage method for continuous bleaching of 


woven cotton fabrics. 


What makes Du Pont Solo-Matic Process different 
from other continuous-bleaching processes? 


Cloth can be bleached in one operation with the 
Solo-Matic Process. No severe caustic pretreatments 
are required. 


What are the important advantages of bleaching in 
one operation? 

The cotton fabric is subjected to fewer chemical 
treatments and less severe mechanical handling— 
there are fewer operations to observe, and chemical 
control is simpler. 


What types of fabric can be bleached by the Du Pont 
Solo-Matic Process? 

Any type of fabric normally continuously peroxide- 
bleached. 


Is any special equipment required for the Du Pont 
Solo-Matic Process? 
No. The Du Pont Solo-Matic Process can be used 
with any rope or open-width peroxide continuous- 
bleaching equipment. 


Does the Du Pont Solo-Matic Process cost more to 
operate than multi-stage processes? 

No. The total operating cost is actually /ower than 
multi-stage systems. Up to 40% on building space 
and equipment investment can be saved. 


Q. 
A. 


How do the Du Pont Solo-Matic bleaching results 
compare with other processes? 


The absorbency is higher and the hand is distinctly 
fuller, Fabrics have a distinctive quality feel and ap- 
pearance. Any degree of whiteness can be produced. 


Can fabrics bleached by the Du Pont Solo-Matic 
Process be dyed successfully? 

Yes. Good dyeing results are assured by high, uni- 
form absorbency and freedom from mechanical- 
abrasion defects. 


Is the Du Pont Solo-Matic Process being used com- 
mercially today? 

Yes. It is now in use by more than 25 bleacheries 
handling all types of cotton fabrics. 


What can the Solo-Matic Process do for me—in my 
mill setup? 

We will be glad to survey your bleachery operation 
and submit a confidential report to you. Specific 
recommendations will be made, and the benefits 
clearly outlined. There is no cost for this service, 
and you're under no obligation. 


* * * 


For more detailed information on the Solo-Matic 
Process—or for help with any peroxide-bleaching 
problem, contact your nearest Du Pont representa- 
tive or write today to E. I. du Pont de Nemours 
& Co. (Inc.), Electrochemicals Department, Wil- 
mington 98, Delaware. 


DU PONT PEROXIDES 


BETTER THINGS FOR BETTER LIVING...THROUGH CHEMISTRY 


REG. U.S. PaT. OFF 


DON’T CONFUSE THE SOLO-MATIC WITH ANY OTHER PROCESS! 


Other processes may sound similar, but 
there is only one Solo-Matic Bleaching 


It is essentially a chemical technique 


or new continuous peroxide bleaching 
installation, The Du Pont Solo-Matic 
Process is helping more than twenty-five 
well-known mills improve bleaching 


Du Pont’s Solo-Matic Process—the most advanced sin- that can easily be adapted to any existing quality, cut costs, 


gle-stage hydrogen peroxide bleaching process available. 
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R-239 Draper Repair Parts Catalog 
—Contains illustrations covering all 
mechanisms and construction with 
complete listings. Draper Corporation, 
Hopedale, Mass. 


R-240 Baling Presses — Describes 
complete line of motor-driven and 
hydraulic baling presses. Logemann 
Brothers Co., 3150 West Burleigh St., 
Milwaukee, Wis. 


R-241 Textile Machinery Parts Cata- 
log — Describes complete line of Day- 
co and Thorobred textile parts. Dayton 
Rubber Co., Dayton, Ohio. 


R-242 Instruments For Accuracy. — 
Systems for sizing and slashing. Bulle- 
tin 98229, Taylor Instrument Co., Ro- 
chester, N. Y. 


R-243 Counting Devices — Describes 
complete line of of counters for every 
application. Trumeter Company, 38 W. 
32nd St., New York 1, New York. 


R-244 Squirrel-Cage Loom Motor — 
Describes totally enclosed, non-venti- 
lated, constant-speed motors. Westing- 
house Electric Co., P. O. Box 2278, 
Pittsburgh 30, Pa. 


R-245 Static Bars — Humorously il- 
lustrates how static can be overcome. 
The Simco Co., 920 Walnut St., Lans- 
dale, Pa. 


R-246 Care Of Draper Shuttles — 
Describes how longer, troublefree 
service may be obtained. Draper 
Corporation, Hopedale, Mass. 


R-247 Clutch Brake Motor For Drap- 
er Looms — Describes compact power 
package for driving Draper looms. 
Westinghouse Electric Corp., P. O. 
Box 2278, Pittsburgh 30, Pa. 


R-250 Bulk Handling of Starch—Bul- 
letin surveys advantages and disad- 
vantages of a bulk system for starch. 
It describes the types of equipment 
available for each component and 
gives estimates of costs. A. E. Staley 
Mfg. Co., Box 151, Decatur, II. 


R-251 Small Pilot Slasher — Infor- 
mation on new all-electric Callaway 
Slasher. Ideal for mills which must 
prepare a lot of samples. West Point 
Foundry & Machine Co., West Point, 
Georgia. 


R-252 Weaving Machines — Textile 
job report No. 20 on Warner & Swasey 
Sulzer weaving machines at Yale 
Woolen Mills. Warner & Swasey, 5701 
Carnegie Ave., Cleveland 3, Ohio. 


R-253 One-Piece Sizing Agent — 
Houghto-Size CW provides low kettle 
cost, resilts in free-running warp of 
high breaking strength, increasing 
weaving efficiency. E. F. Houghton & 
Co., 303 West Lehigh Ave., Philadel- 
phia 33, Pa. 


R-254 Lubricant for Synthetics — 
Booklet illustrates Fibregard, a col- 
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loidal lubricant that adheres uniform- 
ly a.d continuously to the surfaces of 
man-made fibers. Harry Miller Corp., 
4th and Bristol Sts., Philadelphia 40, 
Pa. 


KNITTING 


R-301 Singlehead Full-Fashioned Ma- 
chine — Literature on request from 
the Wildman Jacquard Mfg. Co., Full 
Fashioned Div., Norristown, Pa. 


R-302 Forged Head Aluminum 
Beams — Gives specifications on new 
high yardage beams. Milton Machine 
Works, Inc., Milton, Pa. 


R-303 Raschel Knitter — Describes 
new Raschel-type knitting machine. 
Kidde Manufacturing Co., Inc., 35 Far- 
rand St., Bloomfield, N. J. 


R-304 Vibralon For Hosiery—Greater 
snag resistance, dullness, warmth and 
absorbency. W. F. Fancourt Co., 519 
S. Delaware Ave., Philadelphia 47, 
Pa, 


R-306 Booklets On Fidelity Machines 
— Details on ‘*400’’, Multi-Design Rib- 
ber, Skein Reelers. Fidelity Machine 
Co., 3908-18 Frankford Ave., Philadel- 
phia 24, Pa. 


R-307 Needle Oil Does Not Stain — 
Details on ‘‘Gulftex 39’’ developed for 
knitting mills. Gulf Oil Corp., P. O. 
Box 1106, Pittsburgh 30, Pa. 


DYEING—BLEACHING— 
FINISHING—PRINTING 


R-401 Solvent Detergents — Capabili- 
ties and advantages noted. Oakite 
Products, Inc., 126C Rector St., New 
York, N. Y. 


R-402 Tubes For Package Dyeing — 
Describes Dytex tubes for one-time 
use. Sonoco Products Co., Hartsville, 
m &. 


R-403 Finishing Machinery — Text 
and photographs of complete line of 
machinery. Marshall and Williams 
Corp., 46 Baker St., Providence, R. I. 


R-404 Water Analysis — Includes 
tables, conversion factors, indicators, 
standard solutions. Solvay Process 
Div., Allied Chemical & Dye Corp., 
61 Broadway, New York 6, N. » i -* 


R-406 Urea, Formaldehyde.—Litcra- 
ture on urea, formaldehyde or U F. 
concentrate-85. Dept. CUFI-29-1, Ni- 
trogen Div., Allied Chemical aad Dye 
Corp., 40 Rector St., New York 6. 
New York. 


R-407 Acid Mordant Blue B—Details 
on Acid Alizarine Blue B for bright 
navy shades. Zinsser & Co. Inc., Hast- 
ings on Hudson 6, New York 


R-408 Hydrogen Peroxide — Covers 
properties, uses and handling. Solvay 
Process Div., Allied Chemical & Dve 
Corp., 61.Broadway, New York 6, N. 
Y. 


R-412 Cationic Surface Active Agent — 
Describes Uversoft ‘‘D.’’ Harshaw 
Chemical Co.. 1945 East 97th St., 
Cleveland 6, Ohio. 


R-413 Chemicals, Dyes And Intermedi- 
ates — Complete file of bulletins avail- 
able. Metro-Atlantic, Inc., Centredale, 
) ae 


R-414 Wetting Agent — Describes 
highly concentrated detergent and 
wetting agent. Rohm & Haas Co., 
Washington Square, Philadelphia, Pa. 


R-415 Peroxide Bleaching System — 
Illustrates and describes this con- 
tinuous system. E. I. du Pont de 
Nemours & Co., Electrochemical Dept. 
T.I-2, Wilmington, Del. 


R-416 Surface Tension Depressant — 
Tells how product can be used for 
wetting, dye leveling or as a penetrant. 
Hart Products Corp., 1440 Broadway, 
New York, N. Y. 


R-417 Textile Chemicals — Describes 
leading products for wet processers. 
Royce Chemical Co., Carlton Hill, N. 
J. 


R-418 Industrial Water Treatment — 
Discusses fundamentals of industrial 
water treatment. Rohm & Haas Co., 
Resinous Products Div., Washington 
Square, Philadelphia 5, Pa. 


R-419 Theoretical and Applied Silk 
Soaking — Outlines methods and gives 
suggestions. Hart Products Corp., 1440 
Broadway, New York 18, New York. 


R-420 Brine For Textile Industry — 
Describes Lixate Process for making 
brine. International Salt Co., Inc., 
Scranton, Pa. 


R-421 Depuma — Describes odorless, 
viscous, non-evaporating emulsion for 
anti-foam. Koppers Ce., Inc., Chemi- 
cals & Dyestuffs Div., 2010 Clarke 
Bidg., Pittsburgh 19, Pa. 


R-422 Catalyst AC-6 — Tells how 
curing efficiency may be stepped up 
as much as 25%. Monsanto Chemical 
Co., Plastic Division, Dept. T1-3, 
Springfield 2, Ohio. 


R-423 Soda Ash Bulletin — Contains 
useful data covering this subject. 
Solvay Sales Division Allied Chemical 
& Dye Corp., 40 Rector St., New York 
6, New York. 


R-424 Water Repellent Finish — De- 
scribes Agquarol water repellent finish. 
Arkansas Co., Inc., Newark, N. J. 


R-426 Industrial Oil — Catalogs on 
Industrial Oil and Fatty Acid prod- 
ucts. Swift & Company, Industrial Oil 
Dept., 1800 165th St., Hammond, In- 
diana. 


R-428 Chemical Catalog — Lists 
products with chemical composition, 
properties and applications. Antara 
Chemicals Div., General Aniline & 
Film Corp., 435 Hudson St., New York 
14, New York. 


R-429 Chemical Bulletins — Issued 
each month as a help to wet proces- 
sers. WICA Chemicals, Inc., P . 
Box 506, Charlotte, N. C. 


R-430 Hydraulic Power Units — De- 
scribes unit for operating hydraulic 
textile machines. B. F. Perkins & Son, 
Inc., Holyoke, Mass. 
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running 


efficiently ! 


SAVE THE PROFITS YOU LOSE TO 


Your mill’s ability to deliver a full day’s profits for 
a full day’s work can be seriously handicapped by 
production slowdowns and work stoppages caused 
by wear and failure of machine parts. As a result of 
such interruptions, losses in production often are 
compounded by fixed mill overhead costs and wages, 
which continue while the equipment is down. 


You can add dramatically to your mill’s production 
capacity by replacing worn parts to keep your equip- 
ment in better operating condition. Such inexpensive 


INEFFICIENT MACHINERY 


maintenance often can restore maximum perform- 
ance to production equipment. In many cases, your 
mill’s experience with a machine already has estab- 
lished a pattern of service life for certain parts. 
By keeping genuine replacements on hand, you can 
avoid paralyzing breakdowns that may tie up your 
entire production schedule. A Hunter Representative 
can recommend such positive steps as these, to help 
you save the profits lost through continued opera- 
tion of worn, inefficient machinery. This service 
puts you under no obligation, so call or write today. 


UNTER | 


sy 


JAMES HUNTER MACHINE COMPANY ¢ NORTH ADAMS, MASS. wember of 


ubsidiaries: 
Subsidiaries Thomas Leyland Co., Readvilie, Massachusetts 


James Hunter, Incorporated, Greenville, S.C. ¢ Hunter Fiber Machine Co., Los Angeles, California 


American Textile 


Hunter Controls, North Adams, Massachusetts “achinery Ass'n. 


ng 


oes 





HELPFUL 


BOOKLETS 


FREE! 


R-431 Proctor Drying Machinery — 
Describes all types of dryers, includes 
information on preboarding. Proctor 
& Schwartz., Inc., 7th and Tabor Rd., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


R-433 Safe Handling Of Hydrogen 
Peroxide — Lists safety rules to be 
followed in handling the product. 
Solvay Process Division, Allied Chemi- 
cal & Dye Corp., 61 Broadway, New 
York 6, N. Y. 


R-434 Base Detergent Acids—Bulle- 
tin tells how new TENN-ACIDS offer 
simple and practical method for mills 
to prepare concentrated, low cloud 
point detergents based on alkyl aryl 
sulfonates. Tennessee Corp., Market- 
ing Research & Development Dept., 
1330 W. Peachtree St., Atlanta 9, Ga. 


R-435 Cut Water Treatment Costs — 
Describes the control of scale, slime, 
algae and corrosion. Oakite Products, 
Inc., 126C Rector St., New York 6, 
New York. 


R-436 Rapidase For De-Sizing — The 
mney and characteristics of 

pidase in detail. Wallerstem Co., 
ag hg Madison Avenue, New York 


R-437 Caustic Soda—Book describes 
the uses, manufacturing processes, 
unloading and dissolving diagrams, 
materials of construction, analytical 
ocesses, etc. Wyandotte Chemicals 
orporation, Michigan Alkali Division, 
Wyandotte, Michigan. 


R-438 Surface-Active Agent — Pro- 
perties, applications, of Nonionic Act- 
qenenenyethenel Triton. Rohm & 

aas Co., Special Products Dept., 
Washington Square, Philadelphia, Pa. 


R-440 Guiders And Tension Devices — 
Straight line guiding of open width 
goods. Mount Hope Machinery Co., 15 
Rifth St., Taunton, Mass. 


R-441 Processing Arnel Fabrics and 
Blends — Formulas for dyeing, print- 
ing, finishing and heat treating. Cel- 
anese Corp. of America, Textile Div., 
Marketing Dept., Box 1414, Charlotte, 
N. C. 


R-442 Hycar Latices — Physical pro- 
perties and typical fields of applica- 
tion. B. F. Goodrich Chemical Co., 


R-443 Sodium Hydrosulfite — Litera- 
ture and test samples are available 
on ‘“‘T-C Hydro.’ Tennessee Corp., 
617-629 Grant Bldg., Atlanta, Ga. 


R-444 Package Dyeing—Publication 
gives useful information on the appli- 
cation of vat dyes in package dyeing. 
American Cyanimid Co., Bound Brook, 
New Jersey. 


R-445 New Finishing Rolls — Money- 
saving facts about long-wearing, 
quality rolls. The Dayton Rubber Co., 
Holfast Div., 1486 Lakewood Avc., 
Atlanta, Ga. 
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R-446 Ethanolamines — Lists applica- 
tion, chemical and physical properties. 
Nitrogen Division, Allied Chemical and 
Dye Corp., 40 Rector St., New York 6, 
New York. 


R-447 Nappers For Treating Any Fab- 
rics — Complete details on Muller 
Tri-Napping Machine. Franz Muller, 
Monchen-Gladbach, Germany. 


R-448 Ball Bearing Turn Table — 

Describes 48-inch steel turn table for 
mills. Birch Brothers, Inc., 32 Kent 
St., Somerville, Mass. 


R-449 Rotary Dyeing Machine—For 

use in dyeing hosiery, hats, gloves, 

~ Turbo Machine Co., Lans- 
e, Pa. 


R-452 Micro Switch For Wet Process 
— Advantages and applications in dye- 
ing, bleaching, finishing. Micro Switch 
Div., Minneapolis-Honeywell Regula- 
tor Co., Freeport, Ill. 


R-453 Complete Line Of Mathieson 
Chemicals — Covers organic, inorgan- 
ic, specialty chemicals. Olin Mathieson 
Chemical Co., Industrial Chemicals 
Div., Baltimore 3, Md. 


R-455 Aligning Lays—Setting instruc- 
tions for step-by-step aligning. Draper 
Corporation, Hopedale, Mass. 


R-456 Dyeing and Finishing Ma- 
chinery — Complete line presented in 
series of catalogs. Birch Brothers, 
Inc., 32 Kent St., Somerville 43, Mass. 


R-457 Dyeing, Bleaching and Drying 
Equipment — Complete line for cotton, 
wool and synthetics described. Color 
pictures. Morton Machine Works, 1718 
3rd Ave., Columbus, Ga. 


R-458 Napthol Ratios Slide Chart — 
Quickly and accurateiy enacles opera- 
tors to determine Napthol Ratios. Al- 
liance Color & Chemical Co., 33 Ave. 
P, Newark 5, New Jersey. 


R-459 “PCB” Rock Salt — Tells how 
product saves money, eliminates bad 
dyeing. Morton Salt Co., Industrial 
— 120 So. LaSalle St., Chicago 
3, Ill. 


R-461 Wool Oils—Describes influence 
of wool oils in producing suality yarns 
and fabrics. Proctor & Gamble Dist. 
Co., Gwynne Bldg., Cincinnati, Ohio 


R-462 Bleaching With Peroxygen 
Chemicals — Bleaching methods com- 
prehensively treated. Becco Chemical 
Div., Food Machinery & Chemical 
Corp., Station B, Buffalo 7, New York. 


R-464 Automatic Control System For 
Centinuous Bleaching — How to con- 
trol temperature, pressure and liquid 
level. Taylor Instrument Companies, 
Rochester 1, New York. 


R-466 Penford Finishing Gums — 

Complete data, including physical pro- 
perties. Penick & Ford Ltd., Inc., 420 
Lexington Ave., New York 17, New 
York. 


R-467 Regeneration Of Zeolite Water 
Softeners — Explains advantages of 
Lixate Process. International Salt Co., 
Scranton, Pennsylvania. 


R-468 Dyeing Synthetic Fibers—De- 
tailed analysis of methods and ma- 
terials. General Dyestuff Co., 435 Hud- 
son St., New York 14, New York. 


R-469 Single Apron Stock Dryers — 
Presents 


latest idea in automatic dry- 
ing. G. Sargent’s Sons Corp., 
Graniteville, Mass. 


R-470 Eliminate Dye-Bath Shock — 
How to protect fabrics from crow’s- 
feet, uneven shades. Foxboro Com- 
pany, 487 Neponset Ave., Foxboro, 
Mass. 


R-474 Industrial Brushes — Features 
use on shears, printing machines. M. 
W. Jenkins’ Sons, Inc., 444 Pompton 
Ave., Cedar Grove, N. J. 


R-475 Waste Heat Recovery — De- 
scribes system of waste heat recovery 
from polluted water. Ludell Mfg. Com- 
pany, 5200 West State Strcet, Mil- 
waukee, Wis. 


R-476 Washers For Scouring, Bleach- 

ing, Acidifying — Describes high-ca- 

pacity, continuous process washers. C. 

- Sargent’s Sons Corp., Graniteville, 
ass. 


R-478 Wool Cleaning Unit—Describes 
unit for cleaning carpet wools me- 
chanically before scouring. Proctor & 
Schwartz, Inc., 7th St. and Tabor Rd., 
Philadelphia 20, Pa. 


R-479 Naphthol for Lightfast Browns 
—Booklet describes new, straight. 
nonsubstantive naphthol, Naphthol As- 
BN, for the continuous naphtholation 
of cotton and rayon piece goods in the 
dyeing of economical, fast-to-light 
browns. General Dyestuff Co., 435 
Hudson St., New York 14, New York. 


R-480 Softener, Lubricant, Napping 
Aid—Technical information available 
on softener, lubricant and napping aid 
for natural and synthetic fibers, yarns 
and fabrics. Nopco Chemical Co., Har- 
rison, N. J. 


R-481 Handbook on Methocel—Gives 
technical information and use data on 
family of methylcellulose ethers called 
Methocel. Organic Chemicals Sales, 
The Dow Chemical Co., Midland, 
Mich. 


FIBERS AND YARNS 


R-502 Fortisan-36, New Textile Fiber 
—Includes charts, diagrams, text, pre- 
sents technical properties. Textile 
Sales Dept., Celanese Corp. of A- 
a P. O. Box 1414, Charlotte, 


R-503 Caprolan Nylon Heavy Yarns 
—Describes strength, long flex life and 
ready dyeability. Fiber Sales Dept., 
National Aniline Div., 261 “Madison 
Ave., New York 16, N. Y. 
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What You Should Know 
About STARCH 3K 


Acidity and Alkalinity Significance of pH. 
With today’s availability of uniform quality size ingredients, acidity 
and alkalinity are factors which help control size making and the 
successful application of size to warps. When size mixes do not 
have the proper acidity or alkalinity, or there are variations, troubles 
are encountered which causes poorly sized warps. 


They are not necessarily listed in 
tolerated in 


A few of the influences are listed. 
the order of their importance. None of these can be 


the production of a good size. 


A. Size mix too acid. 


1. Increased thinning (fluidity) in storage kettle and 


term to the degree of acidity and 


purpose of this 


The chemist has assigned a 
alkalinity which they call pH. The 
simplify expression. pH is expressed in numbers which tells whether 
a solution is acid or alkaline and the degree of either, whichever 
the case may be. pH is an exponential number giving the con- 
centration in grams per liter of active hydrogenion. A very careful 
pH measurement of pure water is 7. This is the neutral point- 
neither acid or alkaline. Acid solutions have a pH _ value less 
than 7. The smaller the number the greater the acidity. Alkaline 
solutions (bases) have a pH greater than 7. The larger the number 
the greater the alkalinity. 


term is to 


laboratory for 
For Control 


pH of solutions can be readily measured. In the 


precise used. 


meters are 


or the approximate determination, there are special types of paper 


determinations, elec tromet ric 


size applicators. 
indicators available at any chemical supply house. These paper pH 
indicators, when dipped in the solution being tested, changes to a 
certain color at a specific pH. Matching the color with a standard 
provides the pH reading. The pH papers should cover the range 
from 4 (acid) to 10 (alkaline). To determine the pH of solids, 
5. Tensile strength of yarns weakened. the solids are dissolved or dispersed in a 10-20‘ using 
fresh, cooled distilled water. Insoluble solids, finely divided, 
be shaken with the distilled water for 30 minutes before determining 


Cooking rate altered. 


Activity of enzymes, if used, changed or destroyed. 


4. Excessive corrosion or deterioration of equipment— 
slasher and loom parts. 
solution 


Lal; should 
> mix too alkaline. 


1. Excessive foaming in cooking and storage kettles 


the pH. 


and size applicator. 


A good finished size in the storage and size applicators should have 
a pH within the range of 6 (acid) to 8 (alkaline). 


If it is found that the pH is 
samples of the ingredients including the water 
should be checked in the laboratory. If control of the pH is beyond 
that of the mill as sometimes happens with the water supply, the 
quantity and type of acid or base 


Cooking rate altered. 


Tensile strength of yarns weakened. 


acceptable limits, 
and the cooled size 


outside of the 


Formation of insoluble 


and cloth. 


soaps Causing spots on warp 


acidity and alkalinity are neither 
water 


The determination and control of 
troublesome or difficult. Today, 

1 . ad 
supplied by municipal sources has a controlled alkalinity 


even the used in homes laboratory can advise necessary 


to add to the water to arrive at the correct pH of the finished size. 


THE pH SYSTEM OF INDICATING DEGREE OF 
ACIDITY AND ALKALINITY 


ee eT, Enna 
Concentration of 
Hydrogen ion in 
Grams per liter Exponent 


*Normal Acid a 7 10 


Normal Strength 


of Acid and base Average pH of some 


familiar substances 


— 0.! 10-1 Lemons (2.3) 
. 0.0IN 0.0! 10-2 Vinegar (2.6) 
0.001N 0.00! 10-3 Apples (3.0) 
__0.0001N 0.0001 10-4 Tomatoes (4.1) 
0.00001 N 0.00001 10-5 Corn Starch (5.0 - b.5) 
___0.000001N 0.00000! 10-6 Cows milk (6.6) 
~ 0.000000!N 0.000000! 10-7 Starch Size (6.0 - 7.0) 
Pure water (7.0) 
Water from Municipal 
filtration Plants 
(8.0 - 8.5) 


0.000001 N 0 0000000! 10-8 


0.00000090! 10-9 


0.000000000' 10-10 10 
0.0000000000 | 10-11 i 


0.00000000000! 10-12 12 
0.000000000000! 10-13 13 


0.0000000000000! 10-14 14 


0.0000.1N 


0.0001N 
0.001N 


~ 0.01N 
0.1N 


Normal base 


* The word ‘'normal’’ as used here is a chemical expression which denotes the weight in grams of hydrogen ion per liter of solution. Solutions 


of this kind are much used in laboratory analysis for quontitive analysis of unknown solutions. 


* ONE OF A SERIES OF ARTICLES, FOR THE COMPLETE SET AND FOR OUR CONTINUING 
TECHNICAL DATA SERVICE, WRITE WITHOUT OBLIGATION TO: 


The Hubinger Company 


Sales Representatives: IRA L. GRIFFIN AND SONS - Charlotte, N.C. 


601 Main Street 
KEOKUK, IOWA 
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HELPFUL 


=10]0) 18 a BS 


FREE! 


R-506 Rayon—Mile By Mile—Details 
on how rayon is produced mile by 
mile, perfect inch by inch. Industrial 
Rayon Corp., 500 Fifth Avenue, New 
York 18, N. Y. 


R-507_ The Chemstrand Nylon Story— 
Describes the birth and aa o 
Chemstrand nylon. Chemstrand Co 
350 Fifth Ave., New York 1, N. Y. 
R-508 Color-Fast Fibers — Further 
information on “‘Coloray,’’ Courtauld’s 
solution dyed rayon staple which is a 
contribution to colorfastness in fab- 
rics. Courtaulds (Alabama) Inc., 600 
Fifth Ave., New York 20, N. Y. 


RESEARCH—TESTING—LABORATORY 


R-601 Testing Instruments—Descrip- 
tions of 37 instruments for testing 
textiles. Custom Scientific Instru- 
—— Inc., 541 Devon St., Kearney, 


R-602 Metal Detector — Spot trouble- 
makers before they harm equipment 
er fabrics. Radio Corp. of America., 
Rost S-271, Building 15-1, Camden, 


R-603 Shadograph Weighing Devices 
—Pictures and information on various 
types of scales. Exact Weight Scales 
Co., Columbus 8, Ohio. 


R-604 Evenness Tester—Details on 
he ane out of quality con- 
rol. ster Corp., 2516 Wilkinso 
Blvd., Charlotte, N. C. r 


R-605 Yarn Count Scale—Booklet de 
scribes fast, accurate method of de- 
termining yarn count number with 
direct reading Shadograph yarn count 
scale. Exact Weight Scale Co., Co- 
lumbus, Ohio. 


R-606 Strobotac — Measures speed 
of retating, reciprocating or ether 
cyelic metions. General Radio Co., 
275 Massachusetts Ave., Cambridge 
39, Mass. 

R-607 Yarn Count Scale—Data sheet 
tells how direct-reading instrument 
provides fast, accurate method of de- 
te yarn count number. Exact 
Weight Scale Co., Columbus, Ohio. 


MANAGEMENT, PROCESS ENGINEER- 
ING CONSULTANTS, FACTORS 


R-701 Factoring Service—Details on 
advantages of factoring, including in- 
formation on general banking and 
pension plans. Trust Company of 
Georgia, Atlanta, Ga. 


R-702 Beechcrafts At Work — Tells 

how Beechcraft: exeeutive airplanes 

can save time and money. Southern 

_— Co., Atlanta Airport, Atlanta, 
a. 


R-705 The Wonalancet Way — Deals 
with current problems in Textiles. 
Wonalancet Company, 128 Burke St., 
Nashua, N. H. 
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R-706 A Fair Day’s Pay And In Re- 
turn A Fair Day’s Work — Outlines 
proper utilization of labor, material 
and equipment. American Associated 
Consultants, Inc., 250 Park Ave., New 
York, N. Y. 


R-707 Non-Woven Fabrics— Booklet 
gives outline of nature and history of 
non-wovens and the manufacturing 
techniques of today. Booklet 56-2194, 
Chemical Div., Goodyear Tire & Rub- 
ber Co., Akron 16, Ohio. 


GENERAL PLANT OPERATION 


R-801 Textile Brushes — Describes 
complete line of brushes for all de- 
partments of mill. S. A. Felton & Son 
Co., Manchester, N. H. 


B-802 Belt Lacing Equipment — In- 
cludes prices, specifications, etc. 
Clipper Belt Lacer Co., Grand Rapids, 
Michigan. 


R-804 “Motor Selector.””’ — How to 
select a-c motors for specific applica- 
tion. Bulletin B-2103. Reliance Elec- 
tric & En Co., 24701 Euclid 
Ave., Cleveland 17, Ohio. 


R-805 Everything For Floor Care — 
Describes scrubbing, waxing, polishing 
and mopping equipment as well as 
waxes, sealers, and cleansers. Finnell 
System, Inc., Dept. TI, 1300 East &t., 
Elkhart, Ind. 


R-806 Rotary Pressure Joints—De- 
tails on self-iubricating, self-adjusting, 
self-aligning joints. The Johnson Corp., 
Three Rivers, Mich. 


R-807 Servicing ‘One-Shot’? Lubri- 
cators—Describes high capacity spring 
discharge piston pump lubricator. 
Bijur Lubricating Corp., 151 W. Pas- 
saic St., Rochelle Park, N. J. 


R-809 Wrap Up Lint Problems—<Auto- 
matic lint filters remove lint from air, 
winds it into desposable roll. Bulletin 
234, Ameriean Air Filter Co., 275 
Central Ave., Louisville 8, Ky. 


R-810 Stop Corrosion — Details on 
“‘Speed-Rex’”’ paint for metal, wood 
and concrete. Truscon Laboratories, 
Box 69, Milwaukee Junction, P. O. 
Dept. T, Detroit 11, Mich. 


R-812 Mechanical Power Transmis- 
sion — Includes drawings, dimension, 
weights, prices, application. Dodge 
Mfg. Corp., Mishawaka, Indiana. 


R-813 Metal Cleaner and Preserver 
—Describes Immunol, a neutral, non- 
toxic, non-flammable, odorless solvent 
that cleans, degreases and rustproofs 
metal. Harry Miller Corp., 4th and 
Bristol Sts., Philadelphia 40, Pa. 


R-815 Magnetic Ideas—Booklet gives 
product and application data on mag- 
netic separation, automation and vi- 
bration equipment for textiles. Eriez 
Manufacturing Co., Erie, Pa. 


R-816 Leather Belting — Selection, 
installation, proper maintenance. At- 
lanta Belting Co., 508-510 Whitehall 
St., S. W., Atlanta, Ga. 


R-817 One-Shot Lubricators—Details 
on pull-type semi-automatic lubrica- 
tors. Bijur Lubricating Corp., 151 W. 
Passaic St., Rochelle Park, N. J. 


R-818 Story of Nylon Bristle. — Tells 
of discovery and ction, with 
special attention to ‘ ,” a form 
of Nylon ideal for use in brushes. M. 
W. Jenkins’ Sons, Inc., 444 Pompton 
Ave., Cedar Grove, N. J. 


R-820 Floaxial Dial Scales — Ex- 
plains mechanism and gives applica- 
tions. Fairbanks, Morse & Co., 600 S. 
Michigan Ave., Chicago 5, II. 


R-822 Industrial Greases — Dé- 
scribes multi-purpose lithium soap in- 
dustrial greases. Sinclair Refining Co.. 
600 Fifth Ave., New York, New York. 


R-823 Roller Bearings For Textiles 
—How roller bearings are employed 
for more profitable textile production. 
Hyatt Bearings Div., General Motors 
Corp., Harrison, N. J. 


R-824 Cylinders And Boosters — 
Complete listing of ‘‘in stock’’ equip- 
ment including proce and description. 
Miller Fluid Power Co., 2040 N. Haw- 
thorne, Melrose Park, III. 


R-826 SOAP-DETERGENT BUYING 
—Soap-Detergent Buying Guide lists 
more than 40 products for use in tex- 
tile mills. Associated Products Dept., 
Colgate-Palmolive Co., 300 Park Ave., 
New York 22, N. Y. 


R-828 Blower And Exhausters — 
Full description, including detailed 
drawings. Buffalo Forge Co., 490 
Broadway, Buffalo 5, N. Y. 


R-829 Paint Stripping Booklet — Ex- 
plains simplified method of stripping 
paint. Oakite Products, Inc., 22 
Thames St., New York 6, New York. 


R-830 Air Filtration — [Illustrates 
Auto-Airmat, a dry-type air filter. A- 
merican Air Filter Co., Inc., 275 Cent- 
ral Ave., Louisville 8, Ky. 


R-832 Drinking Fountains & Coolers 
—Description of all models, dimen- 
sions, illustrations. Halsey W. Taylor 
Co., Warren, Ohio. 


R-833 Textile Leathers Catalog — 
Characteristics and advantages of 
‘‘Tannate”’ leathers. J. E. Rhoads & 
Sons, 2100 W. Eleventh St., Wilming- 
ton, Del. 


R-834 Catalog Of Needle Bearings — 
Design, application for five types of 
needle bearings. The Torrington Co., 
Torrington, Conn. 


R-836 Metered Lubrication — Points 
up advantages of central lubrication 
systems. Bijur Lubricating Corp., 
Rochelle Park, N. J. 


R-837 Service Procedure For Ball 
Bearings—Helpful manual shows how 
to increase life of ball bearings. New 
Departure Div., General Motors Corp., 
Bristol, Conn. 


R-839 Lubrication Of Electric Motors 
—How to lubricate and clean ball and 
roller bearings. New York & New 
Jersey Lubricant Co., 292 Madison 
Ave., New York 17, New York. 


R-840 Ball Bearings For Textile Ma- 
chinery — Bearings for all phases of 
textile processing. The Fafnir Bearing 
Co., New Britain, Conn. 


(Continued next page) 
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On this Kidde-Sipp Winder-Redraw 


SPOOLS NEVER OVERRUN 


advantages combined with self-thread- 


You get nothing but uniformly full 
spools — no overruns and no partially 
filled spools — with the Kidde-Sipp 
Winder because the instant a spool is 
full, it’s stopped — automatically. And 
with one hand your operator can doff 


it and load again in seconds. These 


TRICOT AND RASCHEL MACHINES * 


CREELS 


i 2 ee ee 


ing guides and high running speed 
mean this: one operator can tend more 
spindles and turn out more poundage 
on the Kidde-Sipp Winder than on 
any other machine. For complete 


information, write us today. 


TRICOT WARPERS + 


SLASHERS °* WINDER-REDRAWS * 


MACHINERY 


TENSOMETERS °* 


CORPORATION — BLOOMFIELD, 


ONE HAND does it, without touch- 
ing the yarn... operator can doff 
a full spool in a split second, with 
a flip of the hand . . . and her 
fingers never even touch the yarn. 


WARPERS + BEAMERS 
COMPENSATORS 


HORIZONTAL 
TENSION 


NEW JERSEY 


SOUTHERN OFFICE — JOHNSTON BUILDING, 212 SOUTH TRYON ST., CHARLOTTE, N. C. 
The word KIDDE is the trademark of Walter Kidde & Company, Inc., and its offiliated companies. 





HELPFUL 


310/60) 48 a B 


FREE! 


R-841 Lubrication Of Bearings — 
Helpful list of do’s and don'ts to pro- 
long bearing life. New York & New 
Jersey Lubricant Co., 292 Madison 
Ave.. New York 17. New York. 


R-842 Textile Mill Cleaning Guide — 
Methods and means of proper cleaning 
and maintenance. Oakite Products, 52 
Rector St., New York 6, New York. 


R-843 For Static Elimination 
Eliminates static safely, simply and 
inexpensively. Simco Co., 980 Walnut 
St. Lansdale, Pa. 


R-845 Cut Costs With Moyno Pumps 
— Describes ‘progressing cavity’’ 
pumps for mercerizing and sizing. 
Bulletin 30-TI, Robbins & Myers, Inc., 
Springfield, Ohio. 


R-847 Lubricants For Textiles — 
Working samples of bearing lubri- 
cants, spindle oils, etc. Georgia- 
Carolina Oil Co., Box 101, Macon, Ga. 


R-849 Detect, Extinguish Fires. — 
Describes portable and built-in extin- 
guishers; smoke detecting and rate- 
of-rise fire detecting systems. Cata- 
logue “P-40", . “A”, Walter 
ee Co., Inc., Main St., Belleville 


R-850 New Lubricated Plug Valves— 

Semi-steel and steel lubricated plug 

line. The William Powell Co., 2525 

, ny Grove Ave., Cincinnati 22, 
io. 


R-851 “Tank Talk’”—Shows various 
types of elevated steel tanks. R. D. 
Cole Manufacturing Co., Newnan, Ga. 


R-852 Cotton Mill Equipment 
Traces pictorially the steps in proces- 
Sing raw cotton into finished cloth. 
Westinghouse Electric Corp., 511 Wood 
St., Pittsburgh 30, Pa. 


R-853 Micro Switch Bulletin—Cata- 
log of products includes prices, appli- 
cations, etc. Micro Switch Div., Min- 
meapolis-Honeywell Regulator Co. 
Freeport, Ill. 


R-854 Roller Bearings For Textiles— 
How roller bearings can help produc- 
tion. Hyatt Bearings Div., General 
Motors Corp., Harrison, N. J. 


R-855 Unit Heater — Data on the 
Herman Nelson horizontal and vertical 
units. American Air Filter Co., Inc., 
215 Central Ave., Louisville, Ky. 


R-856 Stainless Steel For Textiles— 
Applications and advantages of stain- 
less textile equipment. Allegheny- 
Ludlum Steel Corp., Dept. TI-93, 
Oliver Bidg., Pittsburgh 22, Pa. 
R-857 Finnell Combination Scrubber- 
Vac—lIllustrated literature gives com- 
= specifications and describes var- 
ious methods of combination-machine- 
scrubbing, including method recom- 
mended for cleaning oily floors.—Fin- 
nell System, Inc., 1300 East St., Elk- 
hart, Indiana. 


R-861 ‘“Vari-Pitch’” Sheave Bulletin 
—Control by means of pitch diameter 
adjustment described. Allis-Chalmers 
Mfg. Co., Milwaukee 1, Wis. 


R-862 Prevent Corrosion of Plain 
Steel — Describes special C-17 Pre- 
Krete, a hydraulic cement formula, 
designed to prevent corrosion or rust 
of plain steel vessels. Pocono Fabri- 
cators, Inc., Div. of Patterson-Kelley 
Co., Inc., East Stroudsburg, Pr. 


R-863 Penetrating Wood Finish — 
Describes floor seals for textiles. E. I. 
Du Pont De Nemours & Co., Inc., 
Finishes Div., Wilmington, Del. 


R-864 Certified Climate Air-Changer 
System — Describes use with direct 
humidification for partial or complete 
air conditioning, Parks-Cramer Co., 
Fitchburg, Mass. 


R-868 Ridge Tool Prices—Capacities 
and weights included along with pic- 
tures. Ridge Tool Co., Elyria, Ohio. 


R-869 Stainless Steel Fabrication — 
Information on ventilating and drying, 
slasher exhaust, and materials hand- 
ling in stainless. Sims Metal Works, 
West Point, Ga. 


R-872 Metal Conveyor Belts — Illu- 
strates entire range of manufacture. 
Ashworth Bros., Inc., Metal Products 
Div., Fall River, Mass. 


R-873 Rihco Humidifiers And Cooling 
Systems—Describes new atomizers to 
lessen air consumption in evaporative 
cooling systems. Aldrich Machine 
Works, P. O. Box 750, Atlanta, Ga. 


R-874 Dynac Brake Motors—Electri- 
cal braking of a-c motors-roving, spin- 
ning, knitting. Westinghouse Electric 
Corp., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


R-875 Textile Applications For 
“‘Scotch’’ Tape—Some good ideas on 
using “‘Scotch.’’ Minnesota Mining & 
Mfg. Co., St. Paul 6, Minn. 


R-877 Industrial Floor Finishes—16- 
page book contains specifications and 
descriptions of industrial floor finishes 
for textile use. Includes directions for 
application. Minnesota Paints, Inc., 
1101 Third Street, South, Minneapolis, 
Minn. 

R-878 HUMIDIFICATION BY 
GRADUVAC. Bulletin gives details on 
gravity type atomizer control system 
and tells how supply of water to atomi- 
zers is automatically regulated. Parks- 
Cramer Co., Fitchburg, Mass. 


R-879 SWITCH IDEAS. ‘‘How Others 
Do It” is publication containing ideas 
submitted by plant engineers and elec- 
tricians showing how they’ve used 
snap-action switches to increase pro- 
duction efficiency. Micro Switch, Div. 
of Minneapolis-Honeywell Regulator, 
Freeport, Il. 


MATERIALS HANDLING 


R-901 Casters And Wheels—Casters 
and wheels for all applications. Dar- 
nell Corp., Ltd., 12000 Woodruff Ave., 
Downey, Calif. 


R-902 Canvas Baskets — Complete 
line for textile use. W. T. Lane & 
Brothers, Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 


R-903 Overhead Handling Equipment 
— Shows successful applications of 
monorail systems. American Monorail 
Co., 13106 Athens Ave., Cleveland 7, 
Ohio. 


R-905 Conveyor Key Book—How to 
step-up production with modern con- 
veying. Logan Co., 1115 Franklin St., 
Louisville, Ky. 


R-906 How To Select A Lift Truck— 
Excellent means for price comparison 
between similar trucks. Hyster Co., 
2902 N.E. Clackamas St., Portland 8, 
Oregon. 


R-907 Corrugated Containers — De- 
scribes Multi-Unit and Bulk Container. 
Gaylord Container Corp., 111 N. 4th 
St., St. Louis 2, Mo. 


R-909 Tramrail Engineering And Ap- 
plication — Data on how Tramraib 
Equipment can cut handling costs. 
Cleveland Tramrail Div., Cleveland 
Crane and Engineering Co., 1036 East 
289th St., Wickliffe, Ohio. 


R-910 How To Specify Packaging — 
Regulations on shipment, how to de- 
termine which package to use. Hinde- 
& Dauch, Sandusky, Ohio. 


R-911 New Lift Trucks—Shows latest 
trends in lift truck design. Hyster Co... 
2902 N.E. Clackamas St., Portland 8,. 
Oregon. 


R-912 Materials Handling Fer Tex~ 
tiles—Shows how fibre trucks can in- 
crease efficiency, protect products. 
National Vulcanized Fibre Co., Wilm- 
ington 99, Del. 


R-913 Continuous Power Cenveyor— 
Complete information on Zig-Zag Con- 
veyor. Richards-Wilcox Mfg. Co... 
Aurora, Ill. 


R-914 Stresses On Overhead Tracks 
—Covers track peening, discusses. 
stresses. Cleveland Tramrail Div.,. 
Cleveland Crane & Engineering Co.,. 
Wickliffe, Ohio. 


R-915 Scientific Materials Handling 
—Describes various materials hand- 
ling devices, includes pictures. Ben- 
nett Rose Co., Box 8, Roebuck, S. C. 


R-916 Overhead Materials Handling 
—Treats twin fan ceiling cleaners and 
shock proof electrification as well. 
Louden Machinery Co., Fairfield, 
Iowa. 


R-917 Little Packaging Library — 
Series of booklets covers the business 
of shipping in corrugated boxes. Hinde 
& Dauch, Sandusky, Ohio. 


R-919 Improved Materials Handling 
—*‘‘Materials in Motion’’ describes use 
of fibre containers. National Vulcaniz- 
ed Fibre Co., 1056 Beech St., Wilming- 
ton, Del. 


R-920 Trucks Doff, Store, Become 
Spooler Tray—Brochure tells how mo- 
bile boxes are being used as doff 
boxes, storage boxes, and spooler 
trays on Barber-Colman Spooler. Fish- 
er Mfg. Co., Hartwell, Ga. 
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HOC KWOOD GREENE | 


: | RNCINEERS + ARCHITECTS ‘have been 


_ 4 sucesstully 
Offices at: 41 East 42nd St., New York 


i Relahdelolaal-1a su =ilelo MEI ol- tae-lalelliae) 
316 Stuart St., Boston, Mass 


_—— 


remodeling? 


“What You Want When You Want It” 


FE your capital 


to work. 
FULL TIME 


Your capital can produce maximum 


INDIA profits only if you give it the chance for 


maximum turnover. 


CoTTO! & You can release capital tied up in accounts 


A S 5 d receivable and accumulated seasonal 
sam ; ; 
SS¢ cin inventories through FACTORING — the 


Punjab time-tested method of stisauleting age 
tal turnover and of controlling the vital 


Tipperah 


Comilla Bengal cash flow. 
Let us tell you how 


WONALANCET COMPANY your business can gain 


through factoring. 
3240 Peachtree Road, N. E., Atlanta, Georgia ° . 
Mill and Main Office: 


12 Burke Street, N 
8 ashua, New Hamp. 370 4TH AVENUE, NEW YORK / MURRAY HILL 3-4141 
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MELTING 
LUBRICANTS 


HIGH TEMPERATURE 
LUBRICANTS 
HAVE PROVEN THEIR 
WORTH IN HUNDREDS 
OF TEXTILE MILLS 


%* LONGER LASTING 
* LESS FRICTION 
* OUTLAST NORMAL 


LUBRICANTS TWO 
TO FOUR TIMES 
Working Samples 


Gladly Furnished 


Phone, Write or Wire 


2.1428 


GEORGIA-CAROLINA OIL CO. 


What the 


TEXTILE 
Wt doug 


Codimonk Finishing Co. has been 
established in Fall River, Mass. Op- 
erating as a wholly-owned sub- 
sidiary of Debson Mill, Inc., the new 
firm has been equipped with modern 
machinery for finishing elastic fab- 
rics. The plant is under the manage- 
ment of Howard Ferguson, formerly 
with Bradford Dyeing Association. 


A second plant will be opened 
early this year by Finger Lakes 
Handicraft, Inc., a _ subsidiary of 
Seneca Knitting Mills, Seneca Falls, 
N. Y. The facility will hand sew 
leather on slipper socks knitted by 
Seneca Mills. Approximately 75 per- 
sons will be employed. 


The Passaic, N. J., finishing plant 
of The Forstmann Woolen Co. divi- 
sion of J. P. Stevens & Co., Inc., has 
been closed. Operations have been 
transferred and consolidated with 
other Forstmann manufacturing fa- 
cilities. 


Patent has been granted to Frank- 
lin Sweater Mills, Philadelphia, Pa., 
for a knitted stretch swim trunk. Fol- 
lowing an outlay of approximately 
$150,000 for new machinery, the 
trunks are being manufactured at the 
rate of 6,000 dozens weekly. 


George Borg Corp., Delavan, Wis., 
has merged with Amphenol Elec- 
tronics Corp., pending shareholders’ 
approval. Borg’s fabric division makes 
deep pile fabrics from synthetic fi- 
bers and wool. 


A new finishing machine has been 
installed at Botany Finishing Co., 
Passaic, N. J., to improve face- 
finished fabrics and also apply luster 
to wool, synthetics, and blends. 


Burlington Industries, Inc., has ac- 
quired the controlling interest in 
Sidney Blumenthal & Co., Inc., a 
104-year-old firm with plants in 
Rocky Mount and Wilson, N. C., and 
Valley Falls, R. I. The firm will con- 
tinue to operate under the direction 
of Roy H. Niebling as president with- 
out any major changes. 


In cooperation with the Trap- 
hagen School of Fashion, Allen Knit- 
ting Mills, Inc., Jamaica, N. Y., has 
again sponsored a fashion design 
contest. Open to Traphagen students, 
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Moisture Chief Cause of Trouble... 
Every company today is looking for ways 
to offset the increased costs of labor, 
material, equipment and services. At a 
aang gg Station you expect “Free Air”, 
ut in industry it is a major expense. 
Perhaps in your own plant, for an invest- 
ment in a few minor compressed air 
system alterations, significant savings are 
possible. 
Water, sludge, rust, oil and dirt in com- 
pressed air systems are prime causes of 
maintenance and production down-time. 
Water vapor condensing in air lines tends 
to corrode the piping. Also, water present 
in the piping may freeze during winter, 
causing serious reduction of compressed 
air supply. Such restrictions are often 
difficult to locate and thaw. This same line 
moisture may emulsify lube oil destroying 
its lubricating value and the resultant 
mixture has high fouling characteristics. 
Frequently, ice will form within the tool 
itself since expanding air cools the mois- 
ture .. . tool efficiency will be seriously 
affected. 


Some of the Other Problems Created 
By Wet Compressed Air... 


Wet compressed air is not only a construc- 
tion and production tool problem. Faulty 
paint jobs, contaminat chemical and 
food products can often be traced to 
moisture laden compressed air. Water- 
hammer, unequal pipeline thermal 
expansion and line leaks also result from 
collected moisture. In addition, air lost 
through traps, and in blow-down of com- 
pressed air lines provide no useful work 
... represent a sizeable power loss. 


You Can Lick Compressed Air 
Moisture Problem... 


All of these hidden costs can be virtually 
eliminated by the installation of an Adams 
Aftercooler and Cyclone Separator 
between the compressor and receiver 
tank. By cooling discharge air to within 
10° F. of cooling water temperature — 
guaranteed with Adams standard After- 
coolers — the moisture can be removed 
at the separator. Pressure loss is less than 
one-half pound on these units including 
the separator. In severe cases, moisture 
removal of over 90 per cent can be 
obtained by cooling the air with Adams 
2° Aftercooler to within 2° F. of water 
temperature. 


Air Filter for Final Protection at 
Point of Use... 


As an added safeguard for expensive tools 
and equipment, an Adams Poro-Stone Air 
Filter should be installed just before the 
air is used. These filters remove all solid 
material picked up by the air stream. 
With an Adams Aftercooler, Cyclone 
Separator and Air Filters clean, dry, 
troubie-free air is supplied to your pro- 
duction tools. You get continuous service 
with minimum maintenance. 

For further information on how the com- 
plete line of Adams air equipment can 
solve your compressed air problems, write 
today for your free copy of Bulletin No. 
712 on Aftercoolers and Bulletin No. 117 
on Poro-Stone Air Filters from the R. P. 
Adams Company, Inc., 216 East Park 
Drive, Buffalo 17, New York. 
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NOPCOSTATS* 


make your fibers behave 


A unique series of fiber lubricants for 
synthetic fibers and blendst 


Nopco, in a cooperative effort with the fiber 
producers and the tow-to-top convertors, 
has developed a series of antistatic lubri- 
eants called Nopcostats which will meet all 
synthetic fiber finish needs. 

The Nopcostats are a set of tools that allow 
you to change the draw characteristics of 
your fibers in order to achieve the necessary 
balanced processing requirements. They are 
a highly potent series of lubricants which 
accomplish results in amounts of from % 
to 1% o.w.f. 


*Nopcostat is a registered trademark of Nopco Chemical 
Company. 

tNopcostats are also available for wool fibers and 
yarns and for yarns processed on the woolen and 
worsted systems. 


Products 


Nopcostat Nopcostat Nopcostat | Nopcostat 
AS-40 LV-40 2152-P 2152-X 
Fibers 


Acetate | Acrylic types Nylon Nylon 
Viscose | such as Or- Dacron? Dacron 
Arnel! lon,? Dynel,® 
Acrilan,¢ 
etc. 





terfib 
— Low Medium High High 


Fiber-to- 
metal friction Medium high Medium Low Low 


Antistatic 


effect Excellent Excellent Excellent Excelient 


' Registered trademark of Celanese Corp. of America 

3 Registered trademark of E. |. du Pont de Nemours & Co., Inc 

5 Registered trademark of Carbide and Carbon Chemical Co 

4 Registered trademark of Chemstrand Corp. 

When you want a specific lubricant for a 

specific job, you will find the right formula- ® 

tion _in the Nopcostat series. Write today Vital Ingredients for 

to Nopco, a pioneer in fiber lubricants to Vital Industries 
obtain a new bulletin describing the complete . : < : 
Nopcostat line and methods of application. I lants: Harrison, N.J.* Rich- 
Nopco Chemical Company, Textile Chemies': mond, Calif. « Cedartown, Ga. 
Division, 60 Park Place, Newark, N. J. London, Canada 
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GEAR 


© Eliminates Motor Bases. .. Rails 
... Supporting Structures... 
Shaft Couplings 


e Ends Alignment Problems 


Provides a compact, space saving 
power transmission unit for count- 
less industrial applications. Easily 
installed direct to driven shaft. 
Mounts vertically or at any angle. 
Affords infinite speed ratios through 
use of variable speed pulleys or by 
changing sheaves, sprockets or 
prime mover speed. Simple adjust- 
ment of rod and turnbuckle main 
tains proper belt tension. 


18 models: 
Single reduction types. ..98%, effi- 
cient ...4.5:1 nominal speed ratio. 


Double reduction types... 96% effi- 
cient 14.7:1 nominal speed ratio. 


Horsepowers: fractional to 120. 
Output speeds: 8 to 425 rpm. 


Hollow shaft sizes: 17%" to 5%" 
(maximum)... bushings available to 
accommodate smaller shafts. 


Roller backstop: available where pro- 
tection against reversal of direction 
is required. 


Torque reaction bracket: furnished 
for units with platform-mounted or 
reversing drives. 


Request Catalog R-58 for complete 
information. Give application data 
for specific recommendation. 


LOVEJOY FLEXIBLE COUPLING CO. 


4850 W. LAKE ST. « CHICAGO 44, ILL. 


Nt te TEXTILE MULLS 


the contest for women’s and chil- 
dren’s appare! items closed in Febru- 
ary. The contest covering men’s and 
boys’ sport shirts closed in December. 


Alfred Hosiery Mills, Inc., has be- 
gun operations in Hickory, N. C. The 
firm manufactures boys’ 54-gauge 
goods. 


Walter Gartner, William I. Gins- 
burg, and Leo Munsat have purchased 
Kenwood Mill in Cavendish, Vt. 


Plant facilities of Novelty Knitting 
Mills, Inc., Philadelphia, Pa., are be- 
ing expanded. A new cutting table, 
new cutting equipment, additional 
steaming equipment, and sewing ma- 
chines have been installed to increase 
the firm’s output by 25 to 30 per cent. 


Beginning with the fall, 1959, line, 
fabrics of the Pendleton (Ore.) Wool- 
en Mills will be offered throughout 
the nation to selected department 
stores and fabric shops. 


Pickering Mills has moved into its 
new building in Dalton, Ga. 


The Pixie Knitting Mill has been 
established in Newton, Mass., by 
Irving G. Sherer. The new company 
is presently producing knit caps and 
six-foot mufflers. 


Woven wall paper is now being pro 
duced by Swift Manufacturing Co., 
Columbus, Ga. Paper is slit, twisted, 
and woven into the finished product, 
called Wallife. It is said to be wash- 
insulating and 


able and to have 


acoustical properties. 


A new corporation for the manu- 
facture of seamless hosiery has been 
formed in Lincolnton, N. C., to be 
known as Value Hosiery Corp. Occu- 
pying a 15,000 sq ft building on N. 
Church St., the firm expects to have 
the plant in full operation by the lat- 
ter part of April with 140 new seam- 
less knitting machines. Approximate- 
ly 75 persons will be employed. 


A small knit goods plant for the 
production of polo shirts has been 
opened by Ware Knitters, Inc., in St. 
Stephen, N. B., Canada. 


Beginning in April, Woodside Mills 
will have 100 shuttleless looms in- 
stalled in the Greenville, S. C., plant. 
Loom winders are being installed on 
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AMERICA’S 
FINEST 


POSITIVE-LATCHING 
BALL BEARING 


BOBBIN 
HOLDER 


Easy tripping—Positive 
latching—Freest running— 
Bulletnosed 


Faster for Operator to change 


Stainless steel precision 
balls—Stainless steel races 
—No rust drag 


The only thoroughly sealed 
ball assembly in any 8.H. 
Prevents lint drag even 
after 2 or 3 years 


Short travel—Low head req'd 


* Wide smooth fingers prevent | HOLDER 44c 
cutting of bobbin inner edges NUT Olc 


Serviced for life at assembly BRAKE 05c 
and double riveted 50c 


Streamlined die cast brake 
(or stamped or wire brake 
avail.) 


Speednut slips through rail 
slot—doesn't have to slide 
from railend 


Shipped completely 
assembled 


Finest B. H. avail. at any 
price 


One size fits 8 x 4 thru 
12 x 7 bobbins 


Whitehead bobbin holders can be specified 
for your creels thru all the best creel mfgs. 
Also available direct for thread boards 


4, Manufactured and Guaranteed 


HEAD DIE CASTING CO. 


78 ZONOLITE ROAC ATLANTA 6, GA 


AVOID 
SPINNING ROOM 
DISRUPTION! 


There are many, many reasons 
and causes for machine failure 
presenting the costly problem 
of "Down-time". Some of these 
every day problems are unfore- 


seen - - - BUT 
the foresight of ... 
ANDERSON SHIELDS 
will reduce... 
CHIPPING — SPLITTING 
BREAKING 


of your... 


SPOOLS AND BOBBINS 


@eeeeeeceeeeseeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeec 
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TEXTILE 


SHIELD CO., INC. 
LAWRENCE, MASS., U. S. A. 
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Springs Mills’ Grace Bleachery Division 
measures moisture content of finished 
cloth with the Honeywell Moist-O- 
Graph on control panel at left. This in- 
strument resets a thermometer-control- 
ler which regulates steam flow in last 
section of tenter for accurate heat 
control. Inset shows three thermometer- 
controllers mounted on side of tenter. 
The one at right works with the Moist- 
O-Graph. Others control first two sec- 
tions of tenter, and have pneumatic 
remote index-setting devices which 
can be manually reset from main con- 
trol panel. 


SRiINGM, 
FABRICS 


Tenter temperature controlled by new 
Moist-O-Graph system at Grace Bleachery 


RESULTS: e Steam savings through in- 


e Better weight and hand of 


cloth, because close tempera- 
ture control assures proper 
retention of finishes. 


Top quality in resin treated 
and embossed cloths, which 


creased efficiency in tenter 
operation. 

Ideal working conditions, be- 
cause tenter heat is held be- 
low excessive limits. 


require particularly close con- 

trol of the drying process. 
THE INSTRUMENTS: Honeywell Moist-O-Graph includes a primary measuring unit 
(detector roll), an indicating and recording control instrument, and a signaling unit. The 
detector roll contacts the cloth as it passes over the electrically-grounded idler roll. Small 
electric current flowing through the cloth is measured by the Moist-O-Graph to provide 
continuous, precise measurement of moisture content. 


Honeywell thermometer-controllers, with a calibrated accuracy of +1% of scale span, 
record and control tenter temperature. They are highly sensitive, simply designed, 
ruggedly built. 

Your nearby Honeywell field engineer can help you gain the many advantages of instru- 
mentation in your own mill. Call him today . . . he’s as near as your phone. 


MINNEAPOLIS-HONEYWELL, Wayne and Windrim Avenues, Philadelphia 44, Pa. 


Honeywell 
iH) Fut uw Couttol 
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PLASTIC 


PICKER 


by 


GARLAND 


It's American made! 

It costs less than imports! 

It wears longer! 

It gives higher efficiency...by test! 


IT'S THE NEW GARLAND CUSTOM 
MOULDED HIGH DENSITY 
POLYETHYLENE REVERSIBLE DROP 
BOX PICKER, THAT YOU'VE BEEN 
HEARING SO MUCH ABOUT. 


If you haven't seen, priced 
and tried this revolutionary 
plastic picker by Garland, write, 
wire or phone today. 

If you don't, you'll miss out on 
a tremendous price and 
performance deal. 


eee no 
EXCLUSIVE! 
| asc 


QUICK CHANGE 
BUSHINGS AND 

SPECIAL CHANGER TOOL. 
ONLY A FEW TURNS TO 
REMOVE AND REPLACE. 


SEND R COMPLETE DETAILS 


relacelire, 


MANUFACTURERS OF PLASTIC & RAWHIDE LOOM PICKERS 
SPONGE LEATHER BUNTERS © LEATHER PRODUCTS * ROD 
LUBRICANT © NYLON AND RAWHIDE HAMMERS & MALLETS 


56 WATER STREET @ SACO, MAINE 


all looms at the Simpsonville, S. C., 
plant, the installation to be com- 
pleted in April. 


Winners in the poster contest conducted at 
the Ware Shoals, S. C., division of Riegel 
Textile Corp. In the top photo, first place 
winner Jasper Lee O'Dell receives his award 
from H. A. Richardson. Second place idea 
"What Riege! makes . . . makes Ware Shoals’ 
was produced by Jobie Stone. Basil Snider 
won third prize for his idea entitled “Time 
Spent on making Good Quality is Wisely 
Invested." 


A conference program has been 
launched at the Sevier, N. C., plant of 
The American Thread Co., Inc. The 
program is designed to provide plant 
supervision with all necessary and 
pertinent information pertaining to 
plant and company activities and to 
assist them in improving their gen- 
eral knowledge and managerial skills. 


The Plastavon plant of Avondale 
Mills has been moved to a permanent 
location in the old Sallie B. plant 
building in Sylacauga, Ala., and pro- 
duction capacity increased to an an- 
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“Weld Bilt” 


we 
“VERTICAL TRANSPORTATION” 


Here’s conveyor automation between- 
floors — one, two, or three floor levels 
— with minimum remodelling. Auto- 
matic loading, unloading, lifting or 
lowering to match conveyor speed. 
Controls, brakes, switches, platforms 
— all engineered to your needs. 

Write for profitable suggestions on your own 


floor-to-floor conveyorizing with Weld-Bilt 
“Vertical Transportation” 


WEST BEND EQUIPMENT CORP. 


MATERIALS HANDLING ENGINEERS 


362 Water Street ¢ 


MORTON 


AUTOMATIC 
BALL-BEARING 
LOGGERHEAD 


This ball-bearing loggerhead 
is designed to relieve exces- 
sive strain thrown against 
the head by unlocking it, 
thus preventing a break- 
down. 


West Bend, Wisconsin 


It will increase picker room 
production. It will eliminate 
shut-downs. It will prevent 
stretched laps because of 
its ball-bearing, friction-free 
rollers. 


Immediate delivery — 
guaranteed satisfaction! 


MORTON 


MACHINE WORKS INC 


COLUMBUS, GA. 
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How Modern Mills 
Improve Slashing Operations 


Time after time, mills around the country report TEN-O-FILM offers several additional features 
greatly improved slashing operations with including unequalled clarity of film, economy in 
TEN-O-FILM starches. Compatible with most desizing and dyeing. 

adjuncts and available in a wide range of fluidities, 

TEN ee users praise its many unique oper- 

ating advantages. 

TEN-O-FILM is ready to use after cooking a rr ein dae re —- RE cat 
thirty minutes. Many mills find need for less ee ar eee 
plasticizer than with conventional starches. The to the varied needs of many textile applications. The 
stability of TEN-O-FILM keeps size usable production advantages and process improvements 
despite prolonged heating and cooling. Size made achieved by TEN-O-FILM can be fitted to your needs by 
with TEN-O-FILM does not congeal or “skin consulting our textile technicians. Contact our nearest 
over” at lower-than-normal temperatures... it sales office or write direct. 
can be — for reasonable shutdown period 
without gelation. 


® 
EN | FI LM Other fine products for the Textile industry: EAGLE® » FOXHEAD® 
me = CLARO® + GLOBE® starches + GLOBE” and EXCELLO® dextrines 
starches 


oore, 
= CORN PRODUCTS SALES COMPANY 17 BATTERY PLACE, NEW YORK 4, N.Y. 


s 
eee” 
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An ie TEXTILE MULLS 
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nual rate of 6,000,000 yards. The in- 
stallation has been so arranged that 
future expansions may be made with- 
out interference to the regular op- 
eration of the manufacturing plant. 


Berkshire Knitting Mills has ac- 
quired property in Montreal, Canada, 
and is installing machinery with a 
view to being in full production by 


L. F. 


spring. Some machines have been 
shipped from the parent company in 
Reading, Pa., according to company 
officials, and some equipment was 
purchased with the property. This is 
being supplemented by purchases of 
seamless machines. 


Bonham (Tex.) Cotton Mills has 
merged with Brenham (Tex.) Cotton 
Mills, Inc., and will operate as a divi- 
sion of the latter firm. Perry Mc- 
Dowell continues as plant manager. 


Relatives and friends of employees, 


(nec. 


FINANCIAL SERVICE 
TO INDUSTRY 


is the specialty of L. F. Dommerich. Since 1840, our compre- 
hensive financial service has helped firms attain greater profits 
without financial headaches. Whether your business is in the 
$300,000 or the $30,000,000 class, a Dommerich plan, tailored 
to your needs and your goals, can help it thrive and grow. 


Multiple Advantages 


Dommerich gives you operating cash to increase your sales 
volume and also offers you bookkeeping savings, bad debt 
relief and credit checking. Extra funds for specialized 
purposes are available as well as the counsel of experienced 


marketing specialists. 


Get The Facts 


Your growing business needs these valuable Dommerich 
services. For complete information, at no cost or obligation, 


write, wire or phone us today. 


L. F. DOMMERICH & COMPANY, INC. 


Freches OK Manufacturers Y. Sorcbant Sows 1840 


271 MADISON AVENUE, NEW YORK 16, N.Y. « MUrray Hill 3-8650 
In California: L. F. DOMMERICH & CO. California Corp. 


819 Santee St., Los Angeles 14, Calif. . 


MAdison 7-7171 
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as well as local residents, recently 
attended an open house held by 
Ramseur (N. C.) Worsted Mills, a 
member of the Burlington Industries, 
Inc., group. President Thomas Urms- 
ton and other mill executive person- 
nel were hosts. A proclamation com- 
mending Ramseur Mills was issued 
on behalf of the Mayor and the town’s 
Board of Commissioners. * * * H. M. 
Kaiser, an official of Burlington In- 
dustries, Inc., spoke at the formal 
dedication of Selma Hosiery Co.’s 
mill in Dillon, S. C. The ribbon cut- 
ting ceremony officially marked the 
first Burlington enterprise in South 
Carolina. * * * Burlington House 
Fabrics Co. has developed a new 
finish which permits the laundering 
of draperies in an automatic washing 
machine. Called Burlux, the finish is 
said to last the practical life of the 
drapery. * * * A modernization pro- 
gram will be launched this month at 
the Smithfield (N. C.) Spinning Co., 
a unit of Burlington House Fabrics. 
Plans include additions at both ends 
of the present plant to provide needed 
warehousing space and permit better 
arrangement of equipment. 


Cashmere Corp. of America has 
closed its Cleveland, O., plant. Of- 
ficials stated that no machinery will 
be moved to the firm’s Weaverville. 
N. C., plant. 


An enlarged research and develop- 
ment department, including a pilot 
plant for fabric development, is being 
organized by Cone Mills Corp. in 
Greensboro, N. C. According to com- 
pany plans, the activities of the en- 
larged unit will encompass new 
finishes, coloring, weaving, equipment 
operation, and effects of resins on 
cotton. 


Give 





Aamouncing. 


an entirely new line of 
V-Belt Drives..... 


DYNA-V 
TAPER-LOCK DRIVE 


CONVENTIONAL HIGH CAPACITY 


TAPER-LOCK DRIVE 
COMPACTNESS 


SAVINGS 
IN COST 


COMPARISON, a ae ABOVE — 3 HP, 1750 RPM, 2.41 TO 1 RATIO 
| ss SHEAVES =| CENTER 


Width 
CONVENTIONAL pase 1 okae Veet ene 
TAPER-LOCK DRIVE x 
DYNA-V - Zo - 


% SAVING 


Savings vary with 
different sized drives 


Dyna-V Drives are sensationally compact. They are capable of handling up 

to three times as much horsepower in a given space. Dyna-V opens vast new 

possibilities for better, more economical machine design. And, in most in- 

stances, Dyna-V costs less! 
Narrower grooves, to match stronger, narrower Dyna-V Belts, greatly re- 

duce the face width and the weight of Dyna-V Sheaves. Cost is lowered. 

Smaller diameter sheaves and shorter center distances multiply savings. Ind. 
Dyna-V Sheaves decrease shaft overhang—increase bearing life. The new 

dimensional stability of Dyna-V Belts solves the problem of belt matching. 

Every belt carries its full share of the load. CALL THE TRANSMISSIONEER— your loca! Dodge Distri- 


, . ° rae butor. Factory trained by Dodge. he can give you valuable 
Dyna-V Drives will be available for capacities from 1 to 1500 hp. Ask help on new, cost-saving methods. Look in the white pages 


your Dodge Distributor. Or write us for new Dyna-V Bulletin. of your telephone directory for ‘Dodge Transmissioneer.”’ * 


DODGE MANUFACTURING CORPORATION, 3500 Union St., Mishawaka, Indiana 
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ay 
QUALITY... 
SERVICE and 
AVAILABILITY 
specify 


ARNEL 


ASTERS AND WHEELS ~~ 


*FOR EVERY NEED: 


RUBBER TREADS . . . a wide choice of 
treads suited jo all types of floors, includ- 


ing Darnelloprene oil, water and chemical- 
resistant treads, make Darnell Casters and 
Wheels highly adapted to rough usage. 


RUST-PROOFED 


DARNELL CORPORATION LTO 


SUPPLIERS 


Worthington Corp. has adopted a 
new trademark to replace the 73- 
year-old winged trademark as a re- 
flection of the complete streamlining 
of the company. Other developments 
reflecting management’s new philos- 
ophy are a divisionalization program 
which allows the company to func- 
tion as though it were a federation 
of smaller independent companies, 
and a “Gear-to-the-customer” pro- 
gram, the company’s term for the 
modern marketing concept. 


The New York City office of the 
representatives of the Factoring De- 
partment of the Trust Co. of Ga. has 
moved to the Empire State Building. 
Harold W. Sterns is in charge of 
the office. 


The Yarnall-Waring Co. recently 
held an open-house celebration at its 
Chestnut Hill plant commemorating 
the firm’s 50th year of operation. 


Fidelity Machine Co., Inc., has pre- 
sented a fully equipped LBM-400C 
electronically controlled circular 
knitter to the School of Textiles at 
North Carolina State College, Raleigh, 
N. C., according to a recent an- 
nouncement. Presentation was made 
by Fidelity’s president, Lawrence A. 
Katz. The gift was accepted by Dean 
M. E. Campbell and Professor W. E. 
Shinn, head of the Department of 
Knitting Technology. 


WHAT THEY ARE DOING 


Harry C. Culshaw has _ been 
elected executive vice-president in 
charge of the commercial finance 
division of James Talcott, Inc. At the 
same time Paul C. Maylone was 
elected a vice-president. 


R. L. Crane has been named sales 
representative for Atlas Valve Co. in 
the Carolinas, and W. C. Christianson 
has been appointed to cover the state 
of Mississippi. 


The Gates Rubber Co. has begun 
construction of a $9 million manu- 
facturing facility in Nashville, Tenn. 
Although the plant will be equipped 
initially for production of tires and 
retread material, an early addition of 
other products is said to be expected. 


Milton Roy Co. has opened branch 
offices in Los Angeles and San Fran- 
cisco, Cal., to service the chemical 
processing industries in that area. 


Frank A. Mather has been appoint- 
ed technical representative for Para- 
Chem, Inc., in the sale and application 
of latex compounds for the textile, 
paper, and adhesive fields. * * * 
Ralph Gossett & Co. has been ap- 
pointed southern representatives for 
the sale and distribution of Para- 
Chem products throughout the South. 


Pittsburgh Plate Glass Co. has ac- 
quired all the assets of Barium Re- 


Crockett S. Brannock, southern sales representative, and Walter Larkin, senior inventor, 
look on as Fidelity's president, Lawrence A. Katz, presents a new circular knitter to 
Professor W. E. Shinn, head of the Department of Knitting Technology, School of Textiles, 
and Dean M. E. Campbell, representing North Carolina State College, Raleigh, N. C. 





CLINTON can do it with Corn 


simple? no! 


as complex as life itself 


At Clinton we learn new things 
about corn almost every day. 


Corn is sustenance and shelter. It is clothing and 
confections— bread and beer. Corn is life— 

but only with the help of man. Its seed left in the 
field will wither and rot—but planted and 
cultivated by man it will drive roots three feet 
into the ground and stalks as high as fifteen feet 
into the air. It will thrive and create the 

raw materials for the well-being of man. 


Clinton serves the TEXTILE industry 


Clinton’s uniformly controlled, quality products will 
meet your textile manufacturing requirements. 
Consult your Clinton salesman. He will provide 
product information, arrange for prompt technical 
service, or assist you in any way possible. 


CLINTON CORN PROCESSING COMPANY 
CLINTON, IOWA 


CORN SYRUPS + DEXTROSE + STARCHES « DEXTRINS 
SUGARS + OILS + LACTIC ACID 
AND OTHER PRODUCTS FROM CORN 


If you can do it with Corn 
you can do it better 
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HOTELS 
THE DINKLER PLAZA 
Atlanta 


THE DINKLER-TUTWILER 
Birmingham 


THE DINKLER-JEFFERSON DAVIS 
Montgomery 


THE DINKLER-ANDREW JACKSON 
Nashville 


THE ST. CHARLES 
New Orleans 


MOTOR INNS 


THE JAMAICAN 
Jacksonville, Fla. 


THE BELVEDERE and 


THE BELVEDERE ICE RINK 
Atlanta, Georgia 


RESTAURANTS 

THE LUAU 

Atlanta 

America’s Most Exotic, Exciting, 
Exceptional Restaurant in Decades 


cf CL of C ye > OD 
+ , Sit _finkeypin 

4 Gobel of Hie rnbaging 
The DINKLER- 

ANDREW JACKSON 


HOTELS + MOTOR INNS + RESTAURANTS 
CARLING DINKLER, President 
CARLING DINKLER, JR., V.P. and Gen. Mgr. 


immediate reservation confirmation via Teletype at 
no charge through any Dinkler hotel or representative 


NEW YORK: Circle 7-6940 - CHICAGO: MOhawk 4-5100 
WASHINGTON: EXecutive 3-6481 


The DINKLER- 
JEFFERSON DAVIS The LUAU 


costs less than 
you think! 


Holds down inventories! Holds down costs 
of crating, insurance, capital tie-up. Protects 


ee ee ee 


AIR FREIGHT 


200k: TO: DOOR 


Call Delta Air Lines, 
or write General Offices 
Atlanta Airport, Atlanta, Ga. 


IMPLETE ALL CARGO SERVICE TO AND THRU THE SOUTH 


For further information use Handy Return Card, Page 195 


SUPPLIERS c aa 


WHAT THEY ARE DOING 


duction Corp. It was announced that 
Columbia-Southern Chemical Corp., 
a wholly-owned subsidiary, will man- 
age and operate this facility for the 
parent company. 


In a realignment of the sales de- 
partment of the fibers division of 
American Viscose Corp., Charles J. 
Mills has been appointed assistant 
general sales manager. Norman A. 
Cocke, Jr., is named to the new posi- 
tion of textile products manager. He 
will be aided by Arthur S. Cookman, 
for rayon staple; James A. Webber, 
for rayon filaments; and C. Harry 
Scott, for acetate yarns. Samuel B. 
Lippincott and John Wiggins have 
been named to the new posts of 
manager of merchandising and prod- 
uct development activities concern- 
ing home furnishings and apparel, 
and manager of merchandising and 
product development activities for all 
industrial applications of Avisco fi- 
bers, except tire yarns. 


Dr. Firmin P. Reed has been 
elected executive vice-president of 
Arnold, Hoffman & Co., Inc. * * 
The northern sales office of the firm 
is now located at the company’s home 
office building in Providence, R. I. 
Arthur C. Merrill has assumed the 


At the recent workshop press luncheon given 
by the American Textile Machinery Associa- 
tion for the business press, E. E. Schnell- 
bacher (left) director, Office of Trade Pro- 
motion, U. S. Department of Commerce, pre- 
sented to J. H. Bolton, Jr., chairman of the 
exhibition committee for ATMA, a citation 
from the Department of Commerce in recog- 
nition of outstanding public service to the 
United States Government. The citation was 
specifically awarded for ATMA participa- 
tion in the 1958 International Trade Fair at 
Poznan, Poland, and read: "By their generous 
giving of their time, their skill, and their 
products, they contributed significantly to 
the advancement of world understanding of 
peace and prosperity under the American 
system of free enterprise." 
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post of office manager for the north- 
ern sales operation. 


Elvin H. Bond, formerly with U. S. 
Rubber Co., is now entering the con- 
sultant field and specializing in the 
techniques of quality yarn produc- 
tion. His offices are at 332 Hillcrest 
Ave., Burlington, N. C. 


The New England office of A. B. 
Carter, Inc., in East Greenwich, R. I., Mr. Bamforth Mr. Rose GS Mr. ‘Senite . 
has been closed. Clifford E. Herrick, Longclose Engr. Arnold, Hoffman Whitin American Enka 


who has supervised the office, con- 344 4 1. Park, whose activities will The Greenville District Office, head- 


GANGS 20. SRNEIORE So Te S| 5, focused on the Fleissner dryer. ed by James W. Dickert, district 
knotters and bonders. All future 


orders should be addressed to Mill 
Devices Co., P. O. Box 237, Gastonia, 
N. C. 


J. Clyde Aycock has been ap- 
pointed sales representative to the 
textile trade for Clinton Corn Proc- 
essing Co. His headquarters are in 
Greenville, S. C. 


Frank DeLuca has been named 
southern industrial sales manager of 
Coats & Clark’s Sales Corp., with 
headquarters in Atlanta, Ga. 


James E. Murphy has been named 
textile sales representative in the 
New York City office of Eastman 
Chemical Products, Inc. He was trans- 
ferred from the Greenville, S. C., 
territorial office. 


Brian Bamforth has been appointed 
dyeing and bleaching consultant to 
American plants by the Longclose 


Engineering Co., Lid. He is attached / MILTON BEAMS * 


to Atkinson, Haserick & Co., Amer- *13%”" ond 21” 
ican sales agent for the complete etek (for Nylon and rubber yarns) 


Longclose line of dyeing and bleach- GIVE YOU THE BIG 
ing machinery. 
BONUS OF 


John T. Rose has been appointed 
branch sales manager of the Char- SS [ J PE R S I RE N G ig H 


lotte, N. C., sales office of Arnold, 

Hoffman & Co., Inc. The super strength of Milton’s forged head Tricot and Raschel 
Beams is no idle claim—it’s been proven by yarn producers, big mills 

and small mills alike! 

They’re light in weight, yet rugged in design to give true dimen- 
sional stability without objectionable deflection or distortion. Milton’s 
forged, heat-treated aluminum alloy heads and extra heavy barrels 
become a one-piece beam by the continuous weld process first intro- 
duced in the field by Milton. Trapped ends of yarn or misalignment 
of keyways are eliminated because there are no mechanical joints! 

You name the yarn . . . monofilament, fine denier, low turn or 
high twist—synthetics or rubber, Milton gives you true-running, wel) 

The general sales office of the Tex- balanced beams to handle unprecedented yardages and extreme pres- 
tile Machinery Division, Easley, S. sures! 
C., plant, of Saco-Lowell Shops, in- WRITE FOR FREE BULLETINS .. . No. 49-A on Light Metal Beams and 
cludes J. Woodward Hubbard, general No. 54-S on Steel Beams. The Milton line includes warp beams for broad, 


sales manager; Herman J. Jones, as- narrow fabric, velvet and carpet looms, as well as light metal raschel, tricot 
and section beams. 


Paul H. Gill has been named to the 
new position of director of marketing 
at Whitin Machine Works. 


D. Crawford Smith has been ap- 
pointed product sales manager of the 
rayon staple department of American 
Enka Corp. 


sistant general sales manager; H. M. 
Walsh, sales coordinator; A. A. Over a Quarter Century of Dependability in Yarn Beams 


Molnar, service coordinator; H. V. Silicate lei 
MILTON MACHINE WORKS, INC. 


Manseau, supervisor of sales engi- 
neering; A. K. Bonge, supervisor of DESIGNERS « ENGINEERS » MANUFACTURERS 


customer sales demonstration area; MILTON - PENNA, 
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WHAT THEY ARE DOINe 


manager, has moved from the Easley 
plant to 201 E. North Street, P. O. 
Box 1698, Greenville, South Carolina. 
Located in that office are Lewis V. 
Chalmers, sales engineer; Ernest 
Walters, district service manager; and 
Glenn Huntley, service engineer. 
Other district offices and their sales 


and service personnel are: Greens- 
boro, N. C., 601 North Elm Street 
Bldg., Room 307, Fletcher S. Culpep- 
per, district manager; M. R. Harden, 
sales engineer; Richard W. Hanson, 
district service manager; and B. L. 
Holliday, service engineer. Atlanta, 
Ga., 805 Peachtree Street, N. E., 
James E. Wright, district manager, 
M. Earl Heard, Jr., sales engineer; 
James L. Pilkey, district service 
manager; and L. E. Becknell, service 
engineer. Charlotte, N. C., 717 Bald- 
win Circle, P. O. Box 149, Edward T. 


Cansler, district manager; C. Perry 


Some Important Facts about Rotating Joints 


Original Costs 


are compuratively small, and the dif- 
ference in cost between the ROTARY 
UNION and the cheapest joint is in- 
significant. 


Operating Costs 


often vary as much as 300% and the 
mal-functioning of any joint can cause 
serious losses in quality and production. 
Even slight steam leaks cost dollars before 
they are noticed, and joints which need 
constant attention increase labor costs. 


Here are the Advantages 
of the ROTARY UNION* 


The ROTARY UNION is a ball bearing 
precision mechanical seal which aufo- 
matically maintains a perfect seal for 
of hours. It uses no 
springs or ROTARY 
UNION is self-adjusting to surges in 
pressure and compen- 


sates for wear. Flexible hose connections 


many thousands 
packings. The 


automatically 


compensate for misalignment of machine 
adaptors. The ROTARY UNION requires 
no mechanical maintenance—minimizes 
downtime and reduces labor costs and 


replacements. 


Ball bearings cut power needs. The 
ROTARY UNION is field repairable or 
factory recondi- 


may be returned for 


tioning. 


The ROTARY UNION is your most eco- 
nomical and reliable joint for slashers 
dry cans, calenders, embossers and 
printing and coating machines. For full 


information write for Bulletin 700. 


* Trade Name—Patented 


Perfecting Service Co. 
Office and Factory 
332 Atando Ave., Charlotte, N. C. 


Baltimore ¢« Buffalo « Camden, N. J. 
Chicago « Cleveland « Los Angeles « New 
York e« Providence ¢« Hamilton, Ont. 
Montreal ¢« Toronto 


Clanton, sales engineer; Harvey D. 
Sills, district service manager; and 
B. H. Kennedy, service engineer. 
New England District, 60 Battery- 
march Street, Boston, Massachusetts, 
G. Fulton Wilcox, district manager; 
Arthur E. Dubois, Jr., service man- 
ager; and Hilton Hall, service engi- 
neer. 


Leon Kimmel has accepted the 
position of sales manager of Inter- 
state Textile Equipment Co., Inc., a 
member of the Morris Speizman 
group of companies. Mr. Kimmel will 
specialize primarily in the synthetic 
and cotton machinery department. 


Mr. Kimmel Mr. Shepard 


William B. Shepard has _ been 
named to the newly-created post of 
director of marketing for Hartford 
Rayon Co. Mr. Shepard is responsi- 
ble for sales and product develop- 
ment. 


According to an announcement by 
Roberts Co., Klopman Mills, Inc., a 
member of Burlington Industries, has 
placed a contract with the firm for 
the purchase and installation of 17 
Arrow WM-2 worsted type spinning 
frames, totalling 4,080 spindles, for 
its Ramseur (N. C.) Worsted Mills 
Corp. 


Hartford-Greenville Division is the 
new name of the manufacturing plant 
at Greenville, S. C., producing Hart- 
ford spindles and textile machine 


AMERICA'S SPRING STEEL DISTRIBUTOR 


We have had over fifty years experience furnishing steel for both builders of TEX- 
TILE MACHINES and makers of replacement parts for KNITTING MACHINES. 


Modern Slitting and Shearing Equipment 


WARD STEEL CO. 


87-G RINDGE 
CAMBRIDGE 


AVE. EXTENSION 
40, MASS. 


For further information 


use Handy Return Card, Page 195 


3 2(0). 
UNIVERSITY 4-2460 
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parts. Until recently, the plant was 
a branch of the Hartford Machine 
Screw Co., a division of Standard 
Screw Co. The new name marks 
recognition of the expanded facility 
as a complete unit of the parent com- 
pany. 


Becco Chemical Division, Food 
Machinery and Chemical Corp., has 
created a new southeastern sales ter- 
ritory comprising the _ states of 
Georgia, Alabama, Mississippi, cen- 
tral Tennessee, and northern Florida. 
Frank Nerney has been named man- 
ager of the new territory with head- 
quarters in Atlanta, Ga. 


The Terrell Machine Co., sales and 
service agent for American Schlaf- 
horst Co., announces a number of re- 
cent orders and re-orders for Auto- 
copsers, W. Schlafhorst & Co.’s high 
speed automatic filling quillers. Pur- 
chases and installations since the 
Textile Show in Greenville, S. C., in- 
clude the Greer (S. C.) plant, Dunean 
Mills, Greenville, S. C., the Whitmire 
(S. C.) plant, and Republic #3, Great 
Falls, S. C., all members of the J. P. 
Stevens & Co. organization; Deering, 
Milliken Corp.’s Farnsworth Mills, 
Lisbon Center, Me.; Russell Manufac- 
turing Co., Alexander City, Ala.; and 
Pilot Mills, Raleigh, N. C. 


Executive views 


(from p. 91) 


also overpaid, by virtue of their 
monopoly control of the automo- 
bile industry have now extorted 
still higher wages in a year when 
the automobile business has been 
at rather low ebb, and when it 
would seem a poor time to be rais- 
ing the price of automobiles. 
Anyone who understands how 
labor unions work knows that 
these endless wage demands are a 
necessary part of union manage- 
ment. The officials of any union 
are well paid men who wish to 
hold their jobs. While these men 
may be intelligent enough to know 
that the worst thing they can think 
of would be to demand a wage in- 
crease at an inopportune time, they 
dare not say so, because if they 
did the opposition party in the 
union would rise at the next meet- 
ing and try to have them thrown 
out on the grounds that they 
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hadn’t got anything for the mem- 
bership recently. Therefore, 
whether these wage demands are 
sensible or stupid; whether they 
are justifiable or unjustifiable; 
whether the workers are under- 
paid or overpaid—the officials of 
the union must ceaselessly try to 
extort something from the public 
to hold their jobs. 


DURING the last Congress, a bill 
generally known as the Kennedy- 
Ives Bill was introduced and 


heralded as a labor reform bill, It 
never got through Congress, and 
some of the legislators who vigor- 
ously opposed it, denounced it as a 
hollow sham, skillfully designed 
to make it appear that something 
was being done for the protection 
of rank and file labor while noth- 
ing was actually being done. 

This bill was defeated, and al- 


‘most certainly should have been 


defeated, because if it had been 
passed millions of people who have 
felt that something needed to be 


TX, 


NON- FLUID OIL 


TRADE Phe 


Lf’ REGISTERED 


HA 


FOR PERFECT TWIST 


The majority of textile mills use NON-FLUID OIL 


for ring lubrication because it is “tops.” 


It can be ap- 


plied just like oil or grease and is especially suitable for 


centralized method of application. Since it does not 


disintegrate under pressure — rings and travelers are 


supplied throughout the entire doff with a film of 


highest quality lubricant. 


However applied, NON-FLUID OIL lubricates con- 
stantly and dependably, insuring longest life for rings 
and travelers. NON-FLUID OIL stays on rings and 


off rails, giving less 


“back” 


yarn and fewer broken 


ends—which means increased production of perfect 


twist. Try it yourself. Send for a free testing sample 
of NON-FLUID OIL and Bulletin T-16. 


NEW YORK & NEW JERSEY LUBRICANT COMPANY 


292 MADISON AVE., NEW YORK 17, N. Y. 
WORKS: NEWARK, N. J. 


So. Dist. Mgr.: 


Fred W. Phillips, Greenville, S. C. 


WAREHOUSES 


Birmingham, Ala. 
Atlanta, Ga. 
Columbus, Ga. 
Charlotte, N. C. 


Greenville, S. C. 
Chicago, Ill. 
Springfield, Mass. 


Greensboro, N. C 
Detroit, Mich. 
Providence, R. |. 
St. Louis, Mo. 


NON-FLUID OIL is not the name of a general class of lubricants, but 


is a specific product of our manufacture 


So-called imita 


grease 


tions of NON-FLUID OIL often prove dangerous and costly to use 
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done to curb the rapacity of the 
labor rackets would have been be- 
guiled into thinking that it had 
been done. Now that this prac- 
tically meaningless bill has been 
shelved, maybe there will be an 
opportunity in the 86th Congress 
to do some of the things that have 
got to be done if any free labor is 
to remain in the United States. 

No man who belongs to a labor 
union is really a free man. The 
union can tell him when he works 
and when he doesn’t work and who 
he can work for and who he can't 
work for. If he is a poor workman, 
the union can of course tell him 
how much he will be paid; while 
if he is a good workman the union 
can tell him how little he will be 
paid. 

About the only thing the really 
skilled workman gets out of a 
union is loss of freedom and rigid 
discipline. In order to hold up the 
wages of the incompetent worker, 
the wages of the good workman 
must be held down. In order to 
hold all union wages up, the pub- 
lic must be systematically robbed, 
just as it would be systematically 
robbed by any kind of monopoly. 
That the public has so meekly put 
up with this robbery is truly 
amazing. 

The Great Depression which be- 
gan in 1929 was very largely pre- 
cipitated by the enormous dis- 
parity in earning power of dif- 
ferent labor groups in the United 
States. Highly unionized people 
were making more than $30 a day 
when textile workers were making 
around a dollar a day and were 
totally unable to buy anything 
made by people getting fantastic 
wages. 

We are now headed in that direc- 
tion again, and it is idle to say that 
all we need to do is raise textile 
workers’ wages. We are already at 
a hopeless disadvantage in the tex- 
tile industry on account of our 
wage scales, which seem astro- 
nomical to most foreign workers. 
To raise these wages simply means 
more trouble ahead for the textile 
industry, which is highly vulner- 
able to imports. 

The automobile industry is be- 
ginning to get a taste of this same 
problem, since several hundred 
thousand foreign cars are im- 
ported every year, and as more 
and more of them are brought to 
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Quick Trigger Action 
For Yarns, Wires, Rubber, Cords and Tape 
American made and serviced, always accurate 


BOBBINS—BOBBINS—BOBBINS 


Our specialty is good used automatie loom 
bobbins. We also deal in twister and 
roving bobbins. Send us samples of what 
you need or what surplus bobbins you 
bave. 

CHARLES G. STOVER COMPANY 


West Point, Georgia 


Army QM Res. & Engineering Command, 
Natick, Mass. Scientific Director— 
starting approx $16,500—Permanent civil 
service post. To direct annual $25,000,- 
000 R & D program devoted to improving 
combet soldier's clothing, food, and 
squipment. Degrees and top level ex- 
perience in physical sciences or engineer- 
ing required. Inquiries or Federal Em- 
ployment Application Form 57 are in 
vited before 31 January 1959. 


FORGOTTEN 
SOMETHING? 


If it's time to renew your sub- 
scription to TEXTILE INDUS- 
TRIES or if you want to enter 
a new subscription... . use 
the handy coupon below. 


W. R. C. Smith Publishing Co. 
Dept. T-12A 

806 Peachtree St., N. E. 
Atlanta 8, Georgia 


renew 
my subscription to TEXTILE 
enter 


INDUSTRIES for two years. 


Please 


Name - 

Title __ 

Company Name 

Address - 

City - 

State 

C) Enclosed find $3.00 (U.S.A.) 
©) Bill me for $3.00 (U.S.A.) 


Foreign rates on request 
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CARD COILER 


Patented 


Finest COILER 


you can buy! 


Saves up to 33% card room labor 
Easiest to install and service 
Lowest maintenance cost 

Takes less floor space 

Built to last longer 


Ball bearings, hardened gears 
and rolls 


For cotton — wool — synthetics 
Head and base swivel 
Fits any make card 


Protected by US Patent No. 
2,832,099. Other patents pending. 


McDonough Universal is the best buy be- 
cause of its design, precision and quality 
construction. Let us prove it in your mill. 
Free folder on request. 


Since 1890 


McDONOUGH 


Power Equipment, Inc. 
MACHINE & FOUNDRY DIVISION 
McDonough, Georgia, U. S. A. 
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this country fewer and fewer 
American automobile workers will 
be employed. Also, the workers 
who are employed will constantly 
demand higher wages, which will 
cause the importation of more 
foreign cars and lead to still more 
unemployment. 


FORTUNATELY, anything that 
foreign countries ship to the 
United States and sell for dollais 
creates purchasing power which 
must be expended in this country 
unless we loosen up on our gold 
reserve and start paying these bills 
in gold. The spending of this 
money in the United States has to 
benefit somebody, but the method 
of getting it may ruin certain in- 
dustries, 

The textile industry is in a bad 
way right now, and much of its 
problem is chargeable to cheap 
imports, When a buyer can get a 
certain item at a certain price, 
which is perhaps 20 per cent below 
the domestic price, he is going to 
try to get the domestic article at 
the same price, and that drives 
prices down to a ridiculously low 
level. 

It also tends to seriously impair 
quality, because every domestic 
manufacturer faced with these 
cutthroat prices is trying in some 
way to cheapen his product to meet 
the foreign competition. The best 
thing to which an employer turns 
for cheapening his product is 
usually better and more produc- 
tive machinery, and if he can get 
free labor to run this machinery 
he can get the advantage of its 
productivity. If he has to hire 
racketized labor and schedule his 
production to agree with the plans 
of some racketeer who is interested 
in keeping people on a payroll in- 
stead of keeping the payroll, he is 
not going to get any benefits from 
an investment in better machinery 
and probably won’t buy the im- 
proved machinery. 

We have said for many years 
that control of labor unions was 
the Number One Domestic Prob- 
lem in this country. We strongly 
believe in free labor. We believe 
that if a man wants to join a union 
he should have a perfect right to 
do so, and if he wants to stay out of 
it he should have a right to do that 
too. Any man who can not make 
this choice isn’t free. 
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Brush 
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Jenkins’ 
METLKOR 
Brushing 
Machine 
Brush 


Poetically speaking, true, but there’s 
no brush like a Jenkins’ METLKOR Brush. 
Textile Mill men everywhere say it’s 
true. There are “Look-Alikes”, “Just-as- 
Goods”, “Steals”, “Terrific Bargains” 
but only one Jenkins’ METLKOR. They 
are built better to perform better to 
last longer. Result . . . Improved prod- 
uct, greater satisfaction and economy. 


Specify Jenkins’ METLKOR 
the original . . . the best Metal Core brush 


METLEG-KOR’ 


CYLINDER BRUSHES 


and LIFEWOOD wooo sacken arusnes 
M. W. JENKINS’ SONS, INC. 


} 
re | y fe 


| 
432 Pompton Ave Cedar Grove 
Essex County,N.J. @ CEnter 9-5150 
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GREATEST COMBINATION < —— 
FOR SOLVING GS 


FINISHING PROBLEMS... jim 


PG PRODUCTS 
olus P&G SERVICE ! 


In solving a finishing problem it is always necessary 
to consider a combination of expert technical service 
and the appropriate product or products. P&G offers 
you this combination of help in the most effective de- 
gree possible today. The P&G Textile Finishes organ- 
ization has unsurpassed experience in solving finishing 
problems that require fatty based finishes and soften- 
ers. And P&G is today’s outstanding developer and 
manufacturer of soaps and detergents in this field. 

If you are interested in eliminating finishing diffi- 
culties and improving your processing and results, 
be sure to have the Procter & Gamble Textile Finishes 


A remarkable new type of nonionic soft- 
ener and lubricant. PROXOFT-N was de- 
veloped by Procter & Gamble especially 
to give maximum stability with acids, 
salts and other trouble-making chemi- 
cals. It has the compatibility of the best 


New! PROXOFT-N 


experts evaluate your situation—without cost or 
obligation on your part. The data you receive will be 
based on your fabrics, your finishing procedures... 
and whatever other special materials or conditions 
are involved in your problems. And this expert 
analysis will be backed up by a specialized product or 
products selected from the many developed in the 
famous P&G laboratories. 

For all the facts call the P&G Textile Representa- 
tive nearest you. Or, if you prefer, write to Textile 
Finishes Section, Procter & Gamble, Industrial Spe- 
cialty Sales Department, Cincinnati 1, Ohio. 


nonionic agents and, at the same time, 
gives the desired lubricity and smooth, 
full-bodied softness which is character- 
istic of anionics. PROXOFT-N can be used 
advantageously on all types of natural 
and synthetic fibers. 


The PROCTER & GAMBLE Company + TEXTILE FINISHES Dept., Cincinnati 1, Ohio 


BRANCH OFFICES: Atlanta - Baltimore - Boston « Brooklyn « Charlotte - Chicago « Cincinnati - Cleveland - Dallas - Detroit - Hartford - Kansas City - Los Angeles 


Lovisville -« Memphis - Milwaukee * Minneapolis - New Orleans - New York City - Omaha - Philadelphia « St. Louis - San Francisco * Summit (N. J.) + Syracuse 
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YO) TERMACO| AUTOMATIC HOPPER FEEDER 


SAVES MONEY 


Termaco Automatic Hopper Feeders with Terrell 
Loom Bobbin Cleaning Machines saves labor— 
makes multiple assignments possible. 
On large installations more cleaned bobbins 
operator. 
small installations money-saving 
combinations possible. 
of Termaco Conveyor Systems 
to carry bobbins to in-process 
storage assures maximum auto- 
mation and highest operator 


and machine efficiency. 


/- A TERRELL ENGINEER WILL SHOW YOU HOW YOU 
GET FASTEST RETURNS POSSIBLE ON INVESTMENT 
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Weavers can pre-set these counters to the exact 
cut-lengths required. Then they can concentrate 
entirely on quality and production, without any cut 
marks to watch for. And when the pre-set length is 
reached, the counter will knock off the loom or 
signal the weaver. 


Cuts are automatically uniform in length . . . either 
single or double cuts. No shorts or longs. No waste. 
And this protection means new advantages in dye- 


ae ot ©) | Cot — me fol el. 
Profits with 


ing, finishing and converting. What’s more, you 
have constant Countrol of inventory. 


Most of all, your customers will be pleased with 
your new guarantee of uniformity. So have your 
local Veeder-Root representative show you how 
easily this “profit-policeman” can go to work in your 
mill . . . right now. 


Veeder-Root 


INCORPORATED 
HARTFORD 2, CONNECTICUT GREENVILLE, SO. CAROLINA 
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